—Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Gotten burgh, 


return 2/.—Peterskargh. 


| 


to Jamaica. 
At 12 gs. East-Indies, out and home.—Que- 


Cadiz, Lisbon, and | 


Scnegambia, 
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AmonG a {ree people the splendour of 
oftice ditters from the personal splendour 
of the individual who occupies it. In 
private, he is a man, like other men, 
liable to the same infirmities, the same 
necessities, and the same errors; hut, 
in olfice he represents the combined and 
concentrated qualities of his consti- 
tuents; and his situation, being intend- 
ed for public advantage, commands pub- 
lic respect. A magistrate, executing 
the duties of magistracy, is very pro- 
perly deemed worshipful; i. e. his office 
is worthy of deference. A divine is ad- 
dressed as reverend; because the idea of 
reverence is attached to his service, 
The station of a judge is dignified; and 
equally, as a bishep, he is addressed as 
lord.” Now it is undeniable, 
that, philosophically speaking, a bishop 
without clerical supporters, or a judge 
without an equipage, might be the very 
abstract of piety or of uprightness, person- 
ally ; nevertheless few are the men who 
would not feel—or infer, in the ab- 
sence of official attendants, a slight cast 
on the office itself. There are, more- 
over, a thousand minor duties to be 
performed, which must be done by de- 
puty, Noman can divide his attention, 
or direct his actions to many places at 
the same moment: no man can act and 
meditate, contemporaneously ; with full 
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vigour of mind and body. ‘Fo discharga 
all his duties, he must, therefore, dele- 
gate his powers: he must give direce 
tions, and those directions must be exes 
cuted by an inferior, a deputed instrue 
ment, 
dered the more impressive will be the 


pride, or of caprice, of per-onal or of 
national vanity ; but is demanded by the 
good of the country: for to employ a 


diguitary in a menia: occupation, or to 
distract the powers of a mind competent 
to decide on intricate and important 
national questions, by multifarious 
and discordant exertions, extended at 


random, is to injure socie'y in one of | 


iis most consequential depariments. And 
not only so, but minds of interior qualie 
fications would do the drudgery betters 
they would think less, and act more. 

Order is heaven's fir-t law; in the 
conduct of private families, iis neces- 
sary that one head should guide many 
hands. In the direction of talents, in 
the application of labour, in a!l combi- 
nations of exertion fur the purpose of 
producing one whole, it is necessary that 
a general impulse should be given, not 
by the many to one, but by one to the 
many: as in some well-constructed ma- 
chine a single yreat wheel imparts mction 
to a combination of lesser wheels infi- 
nitely diversified, 

If these propositions are undeniable 
in the instances of private families, of 
commercial institutions, of distinct offi- 
cers highly exalted, what mu-t be said 
of that complex, and every th ng come 
bining officer, the King of Engia:d, the 
head of all departments of the state ? 
For instance, his majesty is head of the 
law; but he cannot discharge the legal 
duties of that office in person. By tis 
tion, indeed, he presides on the bench 
among his judges; but, im fact, he is. 

2B 


The more this subject is consi- 


conviction that thisis not the result of, 
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there only by them, his deputies : by 
equal fiction, he presides at the delibe- 
rations of Parliament, the great coun- 
cil of the land, from which he solicits 
advice; but in fact, he meets his advisers 
solely on important occasions ; and during 
the body of their debates he is present 
only by the insignia of the royal arms, 
and by the propositions and explanations 
of his ministers. —— 

He is commander-in-chief of his army ; 
but he cannot command his army when 
on foreign service, and in many distant 
places. He is lord high admiral of the 
navy; but only Omnipotence can be 
present with the British fleets acting in 
every latitude on the globe. —— 

Neither can he visit foreign courts, 
and mamtain that yood understanding 
with them, which the public welfare re- 
quires. He must act by residents bear- 
ing his commission; he must depute re- 
presentatives; and these representatives 
ought to be well qualified men; men of 
vigorous minds accustomed to business, 
of competent information and courtly 
manners, of indefatigable diligence, of 
zeal, promptitude, firmness, sagacity, 
and a strong sense of honour—that of 
their king, thar of their nation, and that 
of their character. 

It is not to be supposed, that in the 
presént siate of society, men endowed 
with accomplishments requisite for such 
exalted stations, as judges, speakers of 
the houses of parliament, ambassadors 
at foreign courts, &c. will relinquish the 
enjoyments of domestic life, the emolu- 
menis of their respective professions, 
theix freedom of mind, and engagements, 
their command of their own time, and 
of their leisure, often stil! more valuable 
to studious men, to involve themselves in 
public business, at their own cost. Their 
probable, as well as actual, advantages 

must be in some shape compensated to 
them: and their employer, as he ab- 
sorbs their whole time and talents, must, 
by his iberality repair their losses, and 
remunerate their services. Whet:er it 
would be better that the remuneration 
were paid at once from the public trea- 
sury to these public officers, or by the 
medium o! his majesty, as their superior, 
is of no consequence, at preseni: every 
master should pay his own servants ; al! 
the world knows that with the power of 
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is too strongly connected that of paying, 
to admit of its Leing separated from the 
character of master, whecher in the case 
of individuals or of the cr wn. 
All these considerations, with many 
others, unite in our contemplation of the 
crown of England, as a national other, 
necessarily acting by deputy, on all oeca- 
sions extra the kingdom, and, at home, 
on a'l occasions extra the palace. With 
regard to his personal accommodations, 
in respect, also, toattendanis, to residence, 
to general respectability of appearance, 
and on proper occasions to magnificence 
and state, no man who sincerely loves 
his country, would wish to see the King 
of England, in his public capacity, the 
level of any one description of his sub- 
jects. Who may be more useful, more 
honourable, or more happy, than a coun- 
try squire?—But the occupier of the 
throne were ill designated as the mere 
fac simi’e of the best conditioned rustic. 
Nor is ‘he kingagentlema», merely : he is 
the first of gentlemen ; neither is he to be 
compared wiih a private nobleman: he 
is the head of the nobles. The most 
that any noble can pretend to is the 
hereditary representation of a county ; 
but the king represents hereditarily all 
the counties united into a kingdom: 
and now he represents the united power 
and dignity of three kingdoms consoli- 
dated into one. ; 
The king is the fountain of honour: 
he confers distinctions and dignities ; but 
to charge the subjects of his favour with 
the expences atiending their creation, 
were a parsimony lo be scouted even by 
those who in the humblest of frater- 
nities lay level lot on all who by par- 
taking of the cheer render themselves 
liable to club fur the reckoning And 
this may be appealed to as one proof of 
the propriety of bringing the expenses of 
the civil list from ume to time before 
parliament; and we may take the liberty 
of adding —of facilitating an acquaintance 
with the essential contents of it to the 
vationat large, The public doesnot know, 
that one penny ef the expenses attend- 
ing an installation of knights falls on the 
royal purse. The newspapers detail a 
pompous account of the ceremony ; it is 
perused, commented on, admired and 
criticised; but should some intelligent 
foreigner desirous of information enquire 
who paid the cost? how many ima thou- 
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sand of our countrymen could answer 
his question, su as to mect his purposes? 


None can deny that while so many 
honours centre in his person, the king 
himself and his family are intitled to 
an ample and honourable provision. 
Parsimony towards a sovereign is the 
worst of bad policy. His anxieties may 
be great for the nation, for its prosperity, 
and for the direction given to its sta‘e 
affairs by his instrumentality; but he 
should net be anxious for daily bread, 
In discharging the fair duties of his 
station, he should be fiee from all doubt 
on a fair support from his people. The 
nation is concerned that none among 
his subjects should vie with its king. 
His is the precedence: be it so in all 
things. Not only is his service honour- 
able ; but it should be known to be so; 
it should be distinguished. His family 
is the first family in the state: let all the 
enjoyment due to that exalted rank be 
assigned to those who occupy it. Let 
them have the means of rewarding ser- 
vices, of bestowing favours, of diflusing 
beneficence, of relieving distress, of 
protecting the fatherless, and of causing 
the widow’s heart to leap for joy. Let 
them be able by their affluence to promote 
the zlegancies of life, to patronize the 
arts, to stimulate the skill of our manu- | 
facturers, to reward emulation, and | 
hereby to produce instances of what 
can be done,—the benefit of these kinds | 
hesscs terminates in the nation. Let, 
them foster British taste, and habituate ! 
their friends of the nobility to that prin. | 
ciple; let them reward merit in every 
shape: something too is due to friend | 
ship, Co long acquaintance, to the sympa. | 
thies of our nature; not from a liberal | 
attention to these and such !ike enjoy- 
ments, will a single imputation of ex- | 


travagance be cherished in the mind of | 
a genuine Briton. 


Deep politicians, it is true, have charged 
the civil list with the crime of corrupting | 
our manners; they have supposed they 
saw in it—bribery im all its torms,—the 
subversion of the constitution, by undue 
preponderance, &c, &e, &e, The refu- 
tation of such visionaries, though not 
due by justice, may nevertheless be ad- 
vantageous to the community; and that 
is best done by legislative examination | 


of the expences attending this branch of 
national expenditure, 

Calumny always attends greatness + 
and political greatness, constantly sur- 
rounded by envy, is a fixed mark for 
opprobium and misrepresentation, The 
a submitted to Parliament on the 
subject of the civil list, should also be 
submitted to the nation; at least as to 
their essence, 

We should willingly acknowledge the 
superior talents of whoever can find in 
the expenditure of the royal income 
those vast surplusses, on which some 
have so nobly and notably descanted. It 
appears to us, that the regular demands 
on this fund in the form of current and 
ordinary expences suller no department 
to accumulate a supertluity. The na- 
tion cannot desire to deprive the royal 
table of roast beef; and if any irregular 
beef-eaters have unfairly crept into the 
household, as the commitiee seem to sus- 
pect, let them be fairly ousted, at the dee 
mand of justice and honour, No consis 
derate mind will conseat to diminish the 
royal charities ;-—the list is kept private 
from motives of the same benevolence as 
directs the distribution of it: this is a 
proper and seemly delicacy ; for, the king 
is here too, ina sense, almoner for the 
nation, In short, the privy purse, hag 
claims on it too many to be satisfied, 
though too strong to be denied. Would 
to God his Majesty were able to direct 
is distribution ! 

Wat reforms the committee have suge 
gested wiil not escape our readers’ notice. 


| A few others might perhaps be effected 


Without injury to the honour of the nas 
tion, It istrue, that the amount is no 
yreat matter,— yet why the king of Eng- 
land is bound to contribute to the exe 
pences attending the marriage of the el- 


| dest son of the bashaw ef ‘Tripoli tin the 


year 1800, the present amounted to 
£143 17s ) we do not adequately come 
prehend ; as we have never heard that the 
bashaw of Tripoli thinks himself bound 
to contribute a single sou to the marriage 
of the king of England's eldest son, But, 
it seems, as if the Barbary powers were 
in favour at court: the dey of Algiers 
was gratified in the same year with the 
sum of £1,300 6s, and the emperor of 
Morocco with £1,085 5s. to which must 
be added a second “* customary present on 
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the appointment of a consul genera! to 
the emperor of Morocco £1,085 33 6d.” 
in the same year. Again, for 1811 we 
find the emperor of Morocco set dow 
for £1,058 2s. in which year we have 
also the viceroy of Ezypt,"—(who is 
he ?)—£2533 12s. 61. :" and strangely 
enough consorted in one article, *‘ the 
minister of the Ottoman Porte, atid the 
emperor of Austria (1810) £9,112." If 
these are regu/ar and periodical payments 
not to be withheld when the appointed 
time arrives, the Barbary powers are jus 
tified in their boasts of receiving triture 
from Britain :--whether this be honour- 
able to Britain, is another question : — but 
if they be free donations, on extraordi- 
nary occasions only, and to be remitted 
or withheld at pleasure, the case is 
changed. Nothing can be said to incul- 
pate presents * to the Persian envoy on 
his return home : 2€534 5s."—* To the 
king of Persia: £10 ae sie © To the 
king and queen To the 
emperor of Abyssinia: (£2,014 2s. 6d.” 
"Chese no doubt were sent on occasion of 
national complisient, aad introduction or 
continuation of intercourse between the 
sovereigns. 

After so much attention demonstrating 
no languid desire to stand weil with the 
Mahommedan government, we may be 
allowed to express our regret at the con- 
temptible sum allowed to the christian 
University of Oxford for a piea- s. d. 

Professor of divinity 


we 


And in like manner to the chris- 

lian Universtiy of Caubridge 

on a perpetuity ...... 

For a preacher . 

Professor of divinity..... 
What divinity can be taught to the rising 
generation of students, at Oxford o: 
Cambridge for a pitiful ten founds per 
annum? Why should not this duty be 
rendered efficient, and the crown stand 
forward to support the purity of oar holy 
Teligion, by inducing capable and learned 
men to state the necessary arguments on 
this great subject with 2s sidvity and ac- 
curacy? Will ten pounds per ann. buy 
them half, or a quarter of the books ne 
ceasary for thew perusal? If the crown 
would deeply consider the invaluable op- 


portunity lost by such parsimony oi teach- 
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ing real divinity; the sneers and jokes to 
which it gives occasion in other quarters, 
the princ:ples, or want of principles, 
carried by the young men who are des- 
tined to be teachers among the people ; 
with the general spread of learning 
throughout the nation at this time, and 
other notorious circumstances, surely it 
would enlarge this stipend, and comphi- 
ment Divinity wih a royal gift at least, 
equal to ** History £400,” and “ Botany 
£200.” It is no matter what other pro- 
fessorships of divinity may be established : 
from the head of the church, this object 
ought to receive a more honourable, dis- 
hed, and decisive appointment. 

We observe with pleasure, a donation 

** Towards the expense of building a free 
church ot Birmingham, €1,060 163, 6d.” 

“Major James Renoie, in aid of his 
geograpnic work, £2,112 1s. Gd. 

‘« Expences attending Merino sheep, 
£4,810 10s. 10d. 

“Sir Joseph Banks, for expenses of 
Tapiae, an Otuheitan, £73 15s. 7d. Also 
Cambridge lecturers in 1805, #£300,—in 
18006, £600,—in 1811, £700.” 


We say nothing against the respect 
shewn to suffering greatness in the article 
* expeuce of the Duke de Montpensier’s 
funeral, and a tablet to his memory 
£703 18s. Od.” or to the payment of the 
salary due to the Rev, Mr. Hayter for 
his labours in attempting to unfold the 
Herculaneum MSS. From whom should 
such liberality be expected, if not from 
kings? and from what king sooner than 
fons the king of England? Those weak 
minds who would restrict the British 
crown to a bare pittance of precisely 
enough, would leave no possibility of as- 
sistauce in important undertskings too 
expensive for private purses: nor for 
objects truly nationsl, though not strictly 
within the of legisiative prescrip- 
tion. A nobleman may be allowed to 
import Merino sheep: why may not our 
national nobleman? A_ geatieman may 
assist costly labours with his purse: why 
may not the first of our gentlemen? why 
must the kieg acting on the part of his 
crown, ie. of the nation, be excluded 
from liberalities, honoarable liberalities 
which are tree to every other person 
throughout his dominions ? 
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. The Select Committee appointed to consider 
of the Charge upon the Civil List Revenue ; 
and to report the same, have, pursuant to 
the Order of the House, considered the 
matter referred to them, and agreed to the 
following Report. 


The accounts referred to the Committee, 
“contain a statement of the charge upon his 
Majesty’s civil list for the period of seven years, 
from the sth of Joly, 1804 (being the day 
on which the additional annuity of £60,000 
become payable under the act ‘passed in that 
year) : and the 5th of Joly, 1811, being the 
termination of the year preceding the present 
session ; according to the mode in which the 
accounts of the civil list are now made up. 

On a comparison of this charge with the 
estimate laid before the house, by his Majes- 
‘ty’s command, on the 7th of July, 1804, it 
appears to have exceeded the estimate in the 
whole period of seven years, by the som of 
£308,000, being upon an average, £124,000 
in each year. And it is remarkable, that an 
excess, to a very considerable extent, appears 
even in those years of the period which im- 
mediately fuliowed the formation of the es- 
timate. 

The services defrayed out of the revenues of 
the civil list are of many different kinds, af- 
fected by a great variety of considerations, 
some of them connected with the political 
state of the country, and others dependent 
only on the discretion of the crown and its 
ministers. 
~ The reports of the Commitices of 1802, 
1803, and 1804, contain a detailed history 
of the progress of the civil list expenses, for 
a period of eighteen years, from 1786 to 
1301, and comparing the average of the first 
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| sists of * the pensions and allowances of the 

ROYALFAMILY.” The estimate was #2°2,500, 

but there has been a smal! saving upon the 

charge in the latter years, in consequence of 

| the deaths of their royal highnesses the 

| Dutchess of Cumberland, and the Princess 
Amelia. 

II. The second class, namely, ** the sa 
| laries of the lord high chancellor of Great 
| Britain, lord keeper or lords commissioners of 
the great seal, the speaker of the house of 
cominons, and judges of the courts of king's 
bench and common pleas, and barons of the 
exchequer, the chief justice of Chester, and 
the justices of the courts of great session in 
the principality of Wales,” cousists of fixed 
salaries, correctly stated in the estimate at 
£32,955 per annum, and the amount is 
therefore only affected by occasional vacan- 
cies, which has produced a saving of small 
amount. 

The third class consists of the sala- 
ries of the ministers to foreign courts, being 
resident at such courts.” 

The charge of the three years, 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, was upon an average, £88,000. 
But it is obvious that neither the actual es« 
tablishment, nor the previous expense during 
years of war, can be adopted as a basis of 
comparison, inasmuch as our relations with 
foreign courts are liable to perpetual fluctus 
at‘ons. 

Our intercourse with most foreign courts 
has been so much interrupted during the last 
seven years, as tohave produced a reduction 
of expense in the whole period, of more than 
£200,000. 

It appears that in all cases of one minister 
succeeding another, the predecessor continues 
to receive the salary eunexed to the appoint- 
ment, for some time after that of the successor 


three years with the average of the last three 
ea of that period, there appears to have | 

een an increase upon the expenditure of the | 
civil list, of £238,000, viz £003,000 
to £1,141,000. The annual excess was, for | 
the most part, in the opinion of the Coinmit- 
tees, obviously to be accounted ‘* for by the 
advance of price which had taken place on all 
artices in which the establishment of the 
household is concerned; and, in the other 
branches of a more public nature, by neces- 
sary additions to various articles of charge ; ” 
and they were also of opinion, that the re- 
venue applicable to the charge of the civil list 
expenditure,. was become inadequate to the 
Various services which, in the estimate of 1786, 
it was calculated to meet, they accordingly 
recommended ** that a new estimate, more 
adapted to present circumstances, should be 
prepared and laid before parliament.” 

I. The first class of payments, according 
to the act 22 Geo, III. cap. 82, sec. 31, con- 


has commenced; so that frequent changes 
tend to an increase of charge. This remark 
applies particularly to the court of Peters 
burgh, in coasequence, prohably, of the diss 
tance of that court, and the eccasionai diffis 
culty of communication, , 

The same causes, together with that of 
occasional appoiniments of acting ministers, 
appear to have occasioned a variation, in the 
charges at Constantinople, Vieana, Lisbon, 
and in America. 

However useful it may be on many occas 
sions to the public service, thatthe stuy o¢ 
the former minister should be prolonged foe 
some time after the arrival of his successor, 
yet as this additional charve admits of ens 
croachment, it is the duty of the secretary of 
state, and lords commissioners of the treasury, 
to take care that itis kept within due bounds, 

A considerable excess anpears to have oc- 
curred at the court of Naples, now remaved 
to the island of Sicily. A retrospective ad- 
dition was made in 1810, to the allowance of 
2B3 
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the envoy extraordinary, in order, as it ap- 
pears, to put that appointment upon a similar 
establishment with that of the ministers in 
Spain and Portugal ; and during the period in 
which the mission was distinct from the ap- 
poiniment of commander of British forces in 
the island, the diplomatic character and al- | 
lowances of an envoy oppear to have been also | 
given to that officer. 

There appears to have been during the 
whole period some consulate appointments 
which were not included in the estimate ; and 
the removal of the court from Lisbon to the 
Brazi!s has caused the establishment of a 
mission in the latier country, the necessity of 
which could not possibly be foreseen. In the 
Jast two years also, there appears to have been 
an embassy in Persia: and these unforeseen 
charges are to be set against the saving pro- 
duced by the cessation of our intercourse with 
other courts. 

Saving in seven years SEL, 893 
Vacancies and cessation of inters 
course, account lor a saving of.... 379,0 


excess in this point of view .......... 107,142 
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of this excess the aniount of .,....... 80,404 
was occasioned by the employment of Minis- | 


ters, and Consuls, at courts and places not | 


mentioned in the estimate of 1804; and the 
remainder 80,737 
is to be accounted for, by the circumstances 


already observed. 
IV. Fourti class, “ the approved biils of | fainily. 


ali Tradesmen, Artificers, and Labourers, 
for any articles supplied or work done for 
His Majesty’s service.” Excess more than 
£600,000 in seven years. 

This class is divided into the four depart. 
ments of the Royal household, viz. ‘ihe 
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this comparison extended to the Yespective 
periods of seven years, the proportion would 
appear to be £.59,000, under the head 
of ** Works; to £103,000, in the other 
branches. 

Commnis-ioners were appointed in 1805, to 
« examine thto the expenditure and conduct 
of business i the Ovice of Works.” 

Considering that among these powers sis 
that of examining all persons upon oath, that 
the proceedings of this board are not inter: upts 
ed by any prorogation of Parliament, and 
thatits former labours have been marked with 
a degree of zeal and ability which has free 
quently attracted the notice of this house ; 
having also ascertained that the board is now 
directing its attention to this particular object 
of its enquiry, which their experience in 
similar investigations will doubuess enable 
them to pursue with great advantage, the 
committee have conceived themselves justified 
in refraining from entering into any examinas 


| tion of it. 


Lue IKardrobe, and the Jewel office. 
"Lhe estimate has been exceeded £108,000, 
or iiere than £15,060, annually. Of this 


a considerable proportion arose im the first 


year. 
" 'To this branch of the department belong 
the following services : 

ie furnishing and fitting yp all the royal 
palaces, being the residences of their Ma- 
jesties, or of any of the branches of the royal 


‘The same services with respect to the two 
houses of pasliament, the residence of the 
sneaker of the House of Commons, the 
officers of the Treasury, and of the Secretaries 
of State. 

‘The providing plate, chapel-furniture, &c. 


Lord Chamberlain's department, the Lord | for His Mojesty’s ministers at foreign courts, 
Steward’s. the department of the Mastcr of | and governors of Foreign settlements ;—of 


the Horse, and that of Mastercf the Robes. 

1. The estimate for the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department was fixed in 1804, at 
£65,000, which would amount to £455,000 
or the seven years. 

There has beén an excess of more than 
£40,000, about £57,000 annually. 

On an average of the three years preceding 
4804 the annual expense of this department 
was £83.000 which exceeded by 19,000 
the amount at which the estimate was fixed ; 
go that if the estimate had been formed upon 
the principle of previous expenditure, the 
excess in the seven years would have been 
£267,000, being less by above £130,000 
than that which now appears on the face of 
the accounts; and the annual excess would 
have been £38,000, instead of £57,000. 

A great proportion of the increased charge 
@ppears to have arisen in the office of works ; 
and of the excess of £140,000, no less than 


110,000, arose in that department. Were 


for certain great officers of state ;—0o$ 
Robes and insignia for the Knights of the 
Garter and Bath ; and of defraying the exe 
pense of roval funerals; together with vae 
rious other miscellancous charges. 

Tt is obvions that several, if not all of 
the services liere euumerated, are variable in 
the's amount; and the whole charge is not so 
great Lut that a considerable increase of 
expense in any one particular, or the coins 
cidence of unusual expenditure for more than 
one service, affecis sevsibly the total amount, 
it will accordingly be found, that not only ia 
the insiaice immediately under consideration, 
but in several of the ycars of the former period, 
the charge of one year, a3 compared with the 
preceding, has not less than 10 or £13,000. 

The peculiar causes of increase in 1804-5 
appear to have been, the removal of the roya' 
residence (rom the Lodges at Windsor to the 
ancient castle; and the installation of the 


| Knights of the which, together, ape 
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pear to have carried up the expenses at Wind- 
sor to an amount greater by 14 or £10,000, 
than its usual rate. 

The expenses in the next three years fell 
considerably ; so that adding to these moderate 
years the extraordinary expense of that which 
preceded, the annualexcess would be £10,000, 
a rate of increase, at which in the former 
period also, the expenditure of this depart- 
ment had been proceeding. 

Of the period under consideration three 
years remain, of which one (ending 5th July 
1809) was that in which the expense appears 
the highest in the wiole account. ‘This ex- 
cess is to be attributed to the expenses incur- 
Ted in refitting the apartments of some of 
their Royal Highnesses the younger princes in 
St. James's Palace, and of Her Roval High- 
ness the Princess of Wales at Kensington; to 
extraordinary expenses attending a new ar- 
angement in the public offices at Whitehall, 
and to an uuusnal charge for the allowances 
above-mentioned to foreign ministers ; also 
the fiting up Dorset House for the office of 
Secretary of state. 

The expenses of this department are in 
genera! increased by charges of a public na- 
ture, which do not appertain to the King’s 
household; but rather to the administration of 
his civil Government, and even to the accom. 
modation of the two Houses of Parliament ; 
so that of £393,000, the total charge of 
this branch of the Lor! Chamberlain’s de- 
no less than 117,000, appear to 

ave belonged to services of this nature. 

A very great proportion of this increase is 
unquestionably to be accounted for, in this, 
as in the former instance, by the gradual 
advance of prices. 

Much of the expense of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s departinent ajpears to be incarred by 
articles furnished at the specific requisition of 
individuals inhabiting the Koyal palaces ; and 
although it appears that these articles are not 
furnished without certain checks, esteblished 
within the household, in or ler to prevent unne- 
cessary issues ; yet the very great increase that 
has in fact taken place, induces the Commit- 
tee to recommend most earnesily, that rot only 
those who have immediate superintendence of 
this branch of the civil list expenditure should 
keep a strict watch over it; but that the 
commissioners of the Treasury should regu- 
larly and frequently inspect the state and 
progress of this varying charge, with a view 
to limiting its amount. 

2.—The estimate for the Lord Steward’s 
depat:ment was settted in 1804, at £75,069, 
which, for the whole seven years, would 
amount to £525,000. The actua! charge has 
been £737,000. exceeding the estimate by 
£212,000, upou the whole period, or by 
£30,000, annually. 


| 


The average expense of the Lord Steward’s 
department in 1801, 1802, and 1803, was 
£84,000, and it is to be observed furtner 
with respect to the estimate of 1804, that in 
no one of the vine years preceding that yeary 
was the expenditure so low as £75,000. 

Upon this comparison then the annual 
exceeding appears to be £21,000, instead 
of £30,000, 

A sudden excess in this depa:tinent in the 
early part of the period, appears to be caused 
by the removal of their majesties to Windsor 
Castle, the Installation, and the residence of 
the royal family at Weymouth, and allowances 
in kind furnished to certain of the younger 
branches of the royal fainily, which ceased 
in 1806, when the parliamentary allowances 
to their soyal highnesses the dukes of Clarence, 
Kent, Sussex, aud Cambridge, were augunente 
ed by one-half. 

The continual increase of expense in this 


‘department, is without doubt to be referred, 


in a very great degree, to the general advance 
of prices in all the articles of consumption. 

From the nature of the expenditure of this 
department, it requires the utmost vigilance, 
and a very minute attention, in order to pres 
serve an effectual coutroul over it, so ay to 
prevent that profusion and waste which is 
lncidental to the consumption of every consie 
derable household. 

On that part of the expenditure which 
appertains immediately to the personal ace 
commodation of their majesties, and which 
forms bet a small part of the whale, the 
cominiltce do not conegive themselves called 
upon to offer any observations: they proceed, 
therefore, to offer such suggestions 33 occur to 
them on the general expenditure of the houses 
hold. 

OF these, some are provided apon a regular 
establishment or scale of allowance, fixed at 
least thirty years ago, and officially called 
Livery ; others are furnished by Order, that 
is, at the requisitions of the individuals dee 
siring to be supplied, aud having his majes¢ 
ty’s authority to make their requisitions to the 

ard of Green Cloth. Both these modes 
appear to the committee liable to objection. 
The first, ‘being established according to a 
fixed rate, is not adapted to the aciua! con- 
suinption of the parties to whom the distribu. 
tion is made; the surplus therefore becomes 
the per uisite of the individual to whow itis 
supplied, and in that view, constituies an exe 
pensive and inconvenient mode of reward. 

The second applies to a variety of persons 
of different ranks; and at Windsor the whele 
expenditure is conducted in this mode; which 
appears in general to be subject to the saine 
objections as the former, with the additional 
inconvenience of not being, like the former, 
limited by any fixed rule as to its extent. 
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They therefore suggest whetber it might 
not be proper to limit the supply of articles by 
requisition, to the reyal persousges them- 
selves ; and (abolishing the syste of Livery, 
as it now exists with respect to others) to sub- 
stitute a principle of actual and loud fide cou- 
suinption confined within limits, which shoud 
on vo oceasivn be exceeded. 


The amount of these allowances should be 
frequently revised, and the general expendi- 
ture in the article to which they apply, should 
be brought under the consideration of the 
Commissioners of the ‘Treasury at the end of 
each quarter, who should be fuinished with 
accounts sufficient to enable them to ascertain 
the nature and causes of any excess that may 
arise. ‘They are sensible that ihe establish 
ment of an effectual sysies for maintaining 
economy in the royal bousebold must, in the 
first instance, be the result of an enquiry car- 
ried on withio the household ttsclf but they 
trust that the suggestions which they have 
made may tend to facilitate any arrangements 
which may be the result of that enquiry, and 
may also be the meaus of controling the gene- 
ral expenditure. 


Such of their royal highnesses as are resi- 


dent in royal palaces, still continue, to increase | 
expenditure of the Lord } 


occasionally the 
Chamberlain's departnent, including the Of- 
fice of Works. 


Tire committee are sensible of the delicacy 
of interfering with the munificence of 
crown towards the younger branches of 1¢ 
royal family, by any specific recommenda- 
tiou ; but as the parliamentary annuities en- 
joved by their royal highnesses were consider- 
ably increased a few years ago, they think 


they may be considered as adequate to support | 


the high stations which they fill, The com- 
mittee therefore trust, that the principle which 
appears to have been acted upou before in the 


Lord Steward’s department, may be adopted, 


at least in a great degree, m that of the Lord 
Chamberlain's; and that the charges upon 
the Civil List for furnishing, or aliering the 
apirtments which their royal highuesses may 
occupy in any of the royal palaces, may either 
be entirely discontinued,‘ or be permitted to 
occur only on very particular occasions, 

3.—Master of the Horse. The estimate ap- 
pears to have been teken at arate rather higher 
than the expense previous to 1804; the average 
expense has fallen short of the estimate so as 
produce a saving of 4,000. 

3.— Master of the Robes. The charze ia the 
carly years tather exceeded ihe estimate ; but, 
owing to circumstances which must be ob- 
vions to the house, it has in the last year been 
seduced, so as to leave a trifling saving. 


V.—The fifth class is entitied ‘© The Me- 
wial Servants of His Majesty's Houselold.” 


Report from the Select Committee of 


The charge has been greater than the csti- 
wate in tie seven £25,000. Lt 
appears to have arisen cinetly from aliowauces 
given as Compensation to Various sefanis of 
ihe household, when the tables provided for 
them were discontinued. 


The committee trast, thatin adverting to 
the salaries of the menial servants of his ma- 
jesty’s household, they may be peruiiied to 
volice a custom which has prevailed, of de- 
manding periodical gratuilics, on the part of 
cetain inferior servants belonging to the house- 
hold, from persons attending the court. le 
is understood the ground of these applications 
is the smaljness ot ihe salaries or wazes en 
joyed by these servanis; and the commitiee 
submit whether it would not be expedient to 
take away the excuse made for the demand, 
by providing adequate salaries for all the sere 
vants of the royal household. 

Vi.—The sixth class is ‘* The Pension 
List.” Excess £124,000 in seven years. 

But in order to form a clear understanding 
of this clas, itis necessary to divide it inte 
its three brauches : 

1. The first division consists of the pensions, 
which under the 17) section of the act of 
1782, are limited to £45,000 per annuw in 
the whole, aad of which uo one can exceed 
£1,200. 

The estimate of this branch was taken in 
1804, at an amount falling short of this legal 
limitation, and was probably formed upon the 
existing charge. In lect, the pensions actus 
ally paid have never equalled the estimate, so 
that there has been a saving thereupon of 
more than £40,000; ard a diminution, as 
compared with the legislative allowance, of 
£50,000. But the comimittes have to obs» 
serve, that this saving does not entitely arise 
from a forbearance on the part of the crown 
to grant pensions to the permitted amount, 
juismoecn as this list includes the contingent 
and floating pensions, the nonpayment of 
which occasions a diminution of the charge 
upon the Civil List, though it does not give 
any power of granling uew pensions. 

2. Pensions granted to persons who have 
served his majesty at foreign courts, and which 
Were not subjected to the restrictions of the 
above-mentioned section of the act of 1782. 


Upon this head there has been a very great 
excecding, the estimate having been of late 
years more than doubled by the charge. 


It must be obvious that the same circums 
stances in our political relations which have 
occasioned the diminution in the charge of 
uiinisters resident at foreign courts, already 
noticed under the third class, must have caused 
au increase of the pensions to foreign minis 
tes not actually in employ. 
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3. Sundry small allowances, by way of 
annual bounty and compensations paid within 
the four departiwents of the household. These 
have uniformly failen short of the estimate of 
1804, aud appear to be rather decreasing. 


Vil.—The seventh class contains ‘ The 
Salaries of ail other places payable out of the 
Civil List Revenues.” 


The estimate being formed upon the actual 
rate of those salaries, was correctly taken at 


There bas becu a sinali diminution of charge. 


VIIL.—The eighth class consists of The | 
Salaries and Pensions of the High ‘Treasurer | 


or Commissioners of the Treasury, and Chan- 
ceilor of the Excnequer.” “This class admits 
of no increase, nor any diminution, except 
in the case of occasional vacancies. 


In the seven years, there has been a saving 
of £3,200 , but tins has been principaliy ec- 
casioned by the circumstance of the late 
Chaneeilor of the Exchequer, Mr. Perceval, 
declining to receive the saiaty attached to that 
office from the period at which he becawe 
First Commissioner of the Treasury. 


*€ Occasional Payments.” The estimate 
has been exceeded by £330,000 in the seven 
years; annual average, £47,000. 


After making allowance for the charges, 
amounting in the years 1801, 1802, and i603, 
to £246,000 which were taken from the 
Civil List by the arrangement of 1804, the 
average of occasional payment for the tice 
years preceeding 1804, was £217,000--exceed- 
Ing the estimate adopted, by £77,000. ‘The 
result therefore is that instead of an excess of 
£330,000 upon the head of ** Occasional 
Payments,” there appears by this comparison 
to have been a diminution of expenditure, of 
inore than £260,000 in favour of this peried. 


Ist. Home Secret Service.—I1s limited by 
act of 1782, to £10,000 and has not verted. 

ed. Special Service and Royal Bounty.-— 
The estimate is £12,000 or £84,000 for 
seven years; the actual charge has been near- 
ly double that sui, being at the rate of more 
than £23,009 annually. 

It may be thus stated for the seven years : 
Ist. Royal bounty £58,900 
2ud. Allowances to varions officers of 

the houses of parliament, and 
others, for business performed 
for the Treasury, for returns of 


average prices of corn, &e. Ke. 45,090 | 


@d, Allowances to the magistrates of 
Middlesex and Westmuuster... 


4th, Taxes and fees 13,500 
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5th. Various other charges, mostly of 

a public nature, and particu- 
larized in an Analysis .......... 39,600 
The second, third, and fourth of these 
charges ought not, as the committee cous 
ceive, to be stated as special service. é‘ 
Of the miscellaneous charges included in 
the Sih head, many are annual payments, 
and others not of the nature of special service. 
Under the head of Royal Bounty,” are 


055,000 8007 O00 in coven sears. | included several advances made by his Majes- 
/ty’s command to the Duke of Gioucester’s 


family, at the pe iod of the provision made 
for that branch of the royal family, upon the 
decease of the tate Majesty's brother. 

An advance was also made to the Duchess 
of Brunswick out of the revenue of the Civil 
List, which was mentioned in his Majesty's 
inost gracions message to this house of 10th 
May 1808, and an advance wher Majesty of 
£10,200 which took place in 1810. 

3d. Eatraordinury Dishursements of Fos 
reign Ministers.—Lhis service was estimated 
lia 1804, at £10,000 or £70,000 in the 
seven years. ‘The actual charge has been 
more than £383,000 or £54,000 annually, 


It must be obvious that this charge is not 
reducible to an estimate that can approach te 
accuracy, 

Several sums, amounting to £45,000 ap- 
pear to have been issued to various ministers, 
on account of losses sustained by their being 
under the necessity of suddenly quitting the 
courts at which they were resident; and 
there are indeed ajany other issues which aps 
pear to have been partly composed of similar 
compensations, the amount of which, how- 
ever, is not in those instances distinguished 
from the expenses in general. 

The sum of £99,000 appears to have been 
expended on ¢* Special Missions,” including 
the sum of £12,997, to Mr. Frere, and 
Li4,154 to the Marguis Wellesiev, for the 
expenses of their Special Misstons to Spain. 

Twenty-five thousand pounds appears to 
have been expended on the British palace at 
Constantinople, and £11,000 apphed to tha 
establishment of the Persian ambassador ‘a 
this country. 

Orc less considerable article your committee 
think it right to notice, because it does not 
appear to them properly to belong to this par- 
ticular head of charge, namely, £1,060 paid 
tothe Duke of Manchester, for ‘* Expeuses 
of his outfit as Governor of Jamatea.” 

4th. Presents to Foreign Ministers. —These 


8,800 | 


were estimmicd at £ 0,000 or £70,000 in 
ithe whole period. The actual charge “has 
| been £99,000 or £14,000 annually, 

The termer average was really £14,000s: 
| thia average is scarcely excceded at present. 
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Sth. Equipage to Foreign Ministers.— 
This charge, estimated at £4,900 of £28,000 
for seven years, has actually amounted to 
£4,700 annually, or nearly £33,00) in the 
whole. This amount falls short by more 
than £1,200 of the average of three years. 

6th and 7th. Contingent Expenses of the 
Treasury; also, Defictency of Fees in the 
Treasury.—U pon the first head, estimated at 
£1,500 or £10,500 at seven years, there has 
been an exceeding of £9,000. This is.crease 
appe rs to have been progressive through the 
whole period, and to have exceeded the esti- 
mate in the last year by more than £2,700. 

The deficiency of {ves consists of the sam 
by which the salaries of the secretaries and 
clerks of the Treasury, exceed the amouat of 
the fees received on public instruments passing 
through that office. It was observed in an 
Account presented to the House, July g, 1804, 
that Lt did not follow that an increase of 
** business should occasion a proportionate 
** increase of fees, as the correspondeuce of 
«© the office makes so material a part of that 
** increase, for which no fees are charged.” 
All public business baving manifestly con- 
tinued to inerease, there has been necessarily 
an exceeding upon this charge. 

8th. Contingencies in the offices of the three 
Secretaries of State-—Ou this charge, esti- 
mated at £19,600 or £137,000 iu the seven 
years, there has been a savingof £9,000. 

oth. Messengers in the Offices of the three 
Secretaries of State. —‘Vaken at £20,000 
annually, upon which there has also beea a 
saving of £9,500 for seven years, 

10th. Deficiency of Fees in the Offices of 
the three Secretaries of State.—licie there 
has been a saving of more than £100,000 ; the 
actual charge having been £56,000 in tie 
period of seven years, whereas the amount of 
the annual estiinate of £23,000 would have 
been in that period, £161,000. 

The remainder of the small and miscella- 
neous charges forming part of the occasional 
payments, were estimated to amount collec- 
tively to £14,000 or £102,000 for the period 
of seven years ; the actual charge, £96,000 
has fallen short of that estimate by £0,000. 


The result of these comparisons is, that the 
excess of the expenditure of the seven years, 
ending the 5th July 1311, as compared with 
the average to Sih January 1804, has been 
£502,000. ‘The annual excess, upon an ave- 
rage of the seven years, has been £71,000. 
The average yearly charge of the three last 

ears has exceeded the estimate by £64,000. 
excess of the last year has been £52,000. 

The principal excesses have arisen, 

In the fourth class: in the bills of trades- 
fen in the oflice of Lord Chambeilain, (es- 
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pecially in the Odlice of Works) and in the 
office of Lord Si:eward. 

In the sixth class: upon the pensions to 
foreign ministers. 

Among the occasional payments, in the 
charges appearing unter the head of * Special 
Service, and Royal Bounty ;"—J'he extraor- 
diuaries of foreign ministers, and presents to 
ministers of foreign courts , and ia the exe 
penses of the Treasury. 

The prominent causes of these excesses, 
are, severaliy,—-the advance in the prices of 
all articles of furniture and consumption — 
the enlarged establishinent Of different 
branches of the royal family :--the peculiar 
and fluctuating state of our foreign relations : 
—ihe incresse of public business. 

But your committee cannot too strongly 
urge the necessity of a strict atiention on ‘he 
part both of the otticers of the royal house- 
hold, aud of the commissioners of the treas 
sury, to the econoiny and controul of their 
several departments, And above all, they are 
anxious to mark the advantage whiclr, in their 
opinion, is to be derived, from a minute and 
frequent investigation of the staie of the Civil 
List, on the part of the Board of Tieasury. 
They conceive that the jealousy of that Boaid 
ought to be excited by any increase whatever, 
in any branch of this expenditure ; and that 
for any additional expenditure taking place ia 
any of the departments not onder their tinme- 
diate superintendance, they ought promptly 
to require explanations from the officer at 
the head of such department, so as to ascer- 
tain satisfaciorily the causes of such exceeding, 


By an act of the preseat session, it is en- 
acted, that ** whenever the amount of the 
“¢ deficiency of the Civil List Revenues shall 
“© exceed the sum of £124,000 (therein 
** stated to be the deficiency on an average 
** of years, since the passing of the act of 

1604) by the sum of £10,009, the Lord 

High Treasurer, or Lords Commissioners 
“ for executing the office of Lord High Trea. 
“© surer for the time being, shall cause an 
** account of such deficiency to be laid be- 
fore parliament, within’one month after 
** the same shall have arisen.” 

This provision appears to your committee 
to be most usefal and important, as it fur- 
nishes an additional security against the oce 
currence of fiesh excesses, Inasmuch, as un- 
der this provision, the circumstance of sups 
plying the deficiency from occasional funds 
will not have the effect which it has hitherto 


had, of preveniing the necessity of acquainte 
ing the house with the excesses that may have 
occurred in the expenditure of the Civil List 5 
and it must, as they conceive, necessarily im- 
pose upon the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
in the first instance, the obligation of a fres 
queut inspection of the state of the Civil List. 
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Partica'ars of the allowances made to 
sundry of his Majesty's servants; public 
and domestic. 

PULLIC OFFICERS. 

The allowances customarily made to his 
Majesty's Ministers and Servants abroad, are 
gold and silver plate, a canopy of state, 
chape! furniture, portraits of their Majesties, 
&c. The charge of course varies in each year 
according to the number of persons eutiled 
te demand such allowances. 

To Knights of the Garter, Bath, &c. Robes 
end Tnsignia. 

Plate to great Officers of State. 


DOMESTIC ATTENDANTS. 

From the Lord Steward’s Department, 
their Majesties, and the Roaysl Household, 
whether in London, at Windsor, at Kew, or 
at Weymouth, or any other place of occa- 
sional residence, are supplied with every ar- 
ticle of household provision, with wine, and 
with fuel. 

The persons and apartments upon the Li- 
very are as follows, viz. 

Their Majesties and the Princesses, 

Maids of Honour, Council Chambers, 


Teachers, Physicians, 
Dressers, Chairmen, 
Housekeepers, Footmen, 
Pages, Porters, 


Guard Chamber, 9 Wardrobe, 


Librarian, Clerks of Kitchen, 
Exempts, Wine Cellar, 
State Rooms, Spicery, 


And many other inferior servants; and the 
articles so supplied are fuel, lights, bread, 
beer, table linen. All other articles furuish- 
ed to the same persons are by Order. At 


the orders, except in the case of visitors and 
other extraordinary demands, become nearly 
as regular as the liveries, with this difference, 
that the supplies by Order admit of a reduc- 
tion owing to the occasional cessation of the 
demand. This is particularly the case in re- 
gard to Wine, which is sepplied to the several 
tables upon a scale which is seldom exceeded, 
bat upon which there is often a saving. 
TABLES SUPPLIED. 

The following is a list of the tables, so 

supplied with wine, at Windsor : 

H's Majesty's table, The Pages, 

Her Majesty's table, The clerks of theKitchen, 

The Equerries, = The Physicians, 

The Dresser, Her Majesty's Couacil, 
Oceasional Visitors. 

There is a Livery of Wine, which is calied 
The Pitcher List; this is an ancient allow- 
ance of wine to various Persons on Holiday, 
and Gala days. 

Hy. Norton 
Board of Green Cloth, 
April 13, 1812 


fhe tables annexed to this Report. state 
particulars of the expenecs of the royal estas 
blishments; with those incidents by which it 
has been affected :—such as, the fire in 1909, 
which consumed a considerable part of the 
palace of St. James's; for though no part of 
the consumed buildings bas been rebuilt, 
yet the apartments of the royal dukes, and 
others damaged by that casualty have been ree 
fitted, The compensation to suflerers and 
allowance to firemen amounted to £1,492. 
The occasional journies of the royal family 
add to the established expences: the excute 
sion to Weymouth in 1804 and 1805 added 
no less than £20,000 to the extras: the 
king of Greet Britain cannot travel as a pri- 
vate person may : he can command frugality 
ia generals, but he cannot intereddle in it, 
in particulars. His visitors from foreign soves 
reigns must be houourably supported : while 
the Persian emperor allows the British envoy 
a Mehemanders, and maintains him and hie 
company, can the hing of England do less 
ihan return the compliment, ata fair allow- 
ance? ‘lhe Persian ambassador's establish~ 
ment in this country cost £11,074. That te 
the Alverine ambassador for the same purpose, 
is stated at £40 per week. The expences of 
missions for peculiar services make a cons 
siderable part of the extra disbursements in 
ove department of this establishment: nar 
should the expense of buildings, in foreign 


Windsor the whole supply is by order ; but | countries, and distant courts, whether de 


novo, oF repairs, where necessary, fall on 
the ambassalors who inhabit them: the Bri- 
tis) palace at Constantinople and furniture, 
cost £25,375, though the site, &c. was a 
present from the Ottoman Porte. The ex- 
pences attending the embassy to the couit of 
Portugal in South Americz, cannot but be 
mneh more than when that court was residert 
in Poringal. Tn short, the political cireum- 
stances of the times in which we live render 
necessary a vatiety of expenses to meet exi- 
genciez, which not only are not forescn, 
but which eannot be forcszen. Is it not so 
even in private life?) The contingencies of 
the most private individual form no smail part 
of his annual expenditure ; bat the contine 
gencies to which the national business, —now 
more extensive than ever—iies been exposed, 
as well athome, as abroed, have fallen with 
uncommon weight on the latter years of his 
Majesty's reign. 
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Report from the Select Committee of 


Abstract Account shewing the Total Amount of each Class, in each 
L 


| ESTIMATE CHARGES 
before Parliament 


July 1804, 


| Classes. 


#£. 
1 Royal Family .... cece 222,500 — 
2 Lord Chanccilor, Speaker House of | 
Conimons, Ju.iges, etal.... 32,955 — 2,! 32.955 —— 
3 Minis‘ers at Foreign Courts...... 112,330 — | 104,525 17 69 
4 Billscf Tradesmen and Ariificers...... 172,505 19 206,761 9 285,602 11 54 
5 Meniai Servants of Househo!d........ 98.542 — 99,587 | 103,173 17 6 
6 Lists of Pensions and Compersations... 131,252 16 133,343 134.929 9 11, 
7 Sma!! Fees and Salaries payable out of 
Civil List Revenues.....0.. 00.00. 55.398 8 55,092 56,789 2 79 
8 Commiss. Treasury and Cnanc. Excieq 13,822 — - 13,822 13,460 17 
® Occasional 139,737 6 126,190 19 2] 188,743 9 10; 


£' 979,043 10 1 099 421 14 103 1,142,650 6 114 
Estimate 979,043 10 9} 979,043 10 9 


Excess beyond 120,378 4 163,636 16 24 


* The head of ‘* Occasinal Payments ”’ has been closely examined by the Committee in 
their Report: and they have ** pursued it through each of its prineipab articles.” That 
branch of it, which consists of Special Service and Royal Bouniy, is regulated by Act of 
Parhament, 1782, which enacts, That sums of moncy issued for Special Service or Roval 
Bounty, shall te emtered in a book kept for that purpose in the Treasury, in order to be 
produced to either House of Parlicment, if required. This book has been examined ; but, 
in the judgment of the Committee, it contains articles not properly belonging to it, and the 
entries might be limited more than they have been. By comparison with former years, there 
has been a saving of ore than £20,000 in the seven yeais, when proper allowances and 
deductions are made, including those which are no longer brought to this branch of the 
account. The whole, however, in the opivion of the Committee, is susceptible of a better 
arrangement, 


An Account, showing the Amount of certain Charges upon the occasional Payments of the 
Cril List, for the Years 1801, 2 and 3, from which the Civil List Revenues were res 
lieved vy the Arrangement made in 1804. 


YEARS ENDING 5th JANUARY 


1802. | 1803. | 1804. 


£. 
Sheriffs for Conviction of Felons ........... eek 5 90 | 10,500 
Do. for Overpayments on their Accounts .... 4,618 
Public Office Bow-street, including Horse Patrol ee $737 |, 
Protestant Dissenting Mini-ters in England 7 1,700 
For relief of tue Poor French Protestant Clergy 7 1,718 
Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons ......'.. 37: 2,588 
Officers of the Houses of Lerds and Commons....... aT; § 1,406 
Expenses of St. James's and Hyde Parks... : 107 


£ 94,540 


Aa 


Os 


< 
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Hon. House of Commons, on the Civil List. 


Year, compared with the Estimate laid before Parliament in 1804. 


e+ of IN THE YEARS ENDING 5TH JULY 


1808. | 1809. 


£. £. 
222,500 — — | 222,500 


220,500 - 5 215,500 


$2,435 —— 32,960 32,955 32,9) | 32,955 
101,571 59,835 44,712 77,064 
238,542 215,085 277,083 5 249,357 
103,365 103,069 103.248 4 102,011 100,609 
147,987 155,727 158,382 159,107 154,893 


57,001 57,062 56,660 54,160 12 6% 51,375 
13,822 13,822 13,822 — 12,405 12,022 
199,624 207,620 — 34, 174,821 219,194 195,276 


1,117,450 1,068,282 8 64! 1,082,186 1,122,937 1,089,053 
979,043 979,043 10 979,043 10 979,043 979,043 


138,406 89,238 17 9% 103,142 10 10$| 143,894 5 94 110,010 4 6) 


Tora Excesses in Seven Years oe £868,707 163. Od§. 


*,* The progressive increase of price in all the necessaries and accommodations of 
life, is matter of indisputable notoriety and feeling among the public. It is, perhaps, one 
inevitable consequence of extended commerce, of accumulating wealth, and of general 
taxation. It is most sensible in the course of long reigns: Queen Elizabeth was more than 
once extremely angry on the subject ; and certainly, she did not discover the trae cause of 
the difference; the increasing wealth of her subjects acted unfavourably to the expenditure 
of her exchequer. As we value as curiosities, such accounts when they refer to the expences 
of our former kings, we see no reason why the following comparative seale of prices, should 
not be received with equal interest. Lt is at least, a record of prices for the years marked in it. 


Price paid for the under named Articles for His Majesty's Household and Kitchen, is 
the Years 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1809, aud 1811. 


| 
| 1803. 1804. | 1805. 1806. | 1809 | 1811. 
| 


Claret, per dozen. ...... 

Hock, ditto 

Madeira, dittg 

Port, ditto 

Sherry, ditto 

Beer, per barrel 

Fine Oil, pés 

Wine, per quart... 

| 


‘ 


concer 


Ancooooaaos® 


Bacon, do 

Cheese, do 

Fuel, per chaldrans 3% 

Eggs, per bundred.... 

Cock Turkeys... eee 
Vinegar, per gallon....... 
Sperm. Oil, per quart.. 

Lemons, 
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1807. H ae 
- — — 
63 14 14 
54 13 
6 1 10 | 
14 9 iv 4] | 
73 — 31 
0} 15 54 
24 
rat 
=| 
val ii 4 
ut 
he if 
ere | 4 
nd | 
he 
ter 
he 
| | 
| s. Ss. 
77 81 1136 
68 | 72 | 76 
42 | 45 | 6 
44 | | 57 
2 20 20 | 
| 9 
3 5 
6 9 ti f 
2 12 
i3 o 0 
00. 4 iit 
00 | 0 | 0 | 
00 | 62 | 68 68 | | 
18 | 20 | 20 20 
72 0 0 o i. 
88, 5 0 
3 iit 
28 
67 2 | 
— 0 
40 0 
| 
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Reports of the late Join Smeaton, F LS. 
made on various Occasions in the Course 
of his Employment as a Civil Lngineer. 
In three Volumes Viice £7 7s. 
Longman and Co., London: i8i2. 


Tue versatile opinion of mankind 
is but too often beguiled ia forming an 
estimate of real glory. Because the 
effects of military achievements are felt 
suddenly, though they are seldom lasting, 
military glory dazzles the eyes of the 
multitude. Whereas, in fact, the ge- 
nivs which subdues the difficulties op- 
posed by nature to his beneficial exer- 
tions, and accomplishes purposes from 
which his compatriots derive advantage 
during many years, this is the true object 
of permanent applause. Such a man 
Jays the world at large under obligations 
hot to be forgotten; he augments the 
strength of the ration of which he is a 
member, together with the welfare of 
individuals; he teaches and enables hun- 
dreds of laborious arms to execute with 
speed and vigour what without his in- 
genuity were tedious and exhausting; he 
promotes the intercourse between county 
and county of the same kingdom ; he re- 
duces to system the scattered principles or 
practices of the merely operative and un- 
enlightened ; while he combines with 
new powers whatever of appropriate he 
discovers among their inventions. Jlis 
talents are truly pro pullico; aud 
much is present excellence and future 
prosperity beholden tohim. This is emi- 
nently trae in regard to that description 
of arfists now distinguished among us 
under the tite of Civil Engineeis. Fifty 
at ago scarcely was this profession 
cnown. <A few men of science had, in- 
deed, in a loose and unconnected manner 
directed their atiention to performances 
of the same nature as those now included 
in this branch of business: but this skill 
was rather personal to themselves than 
general to the public; and the occasions 
of employing it were by no means fre- 
quent. “Though Sir Hugh Myduleton had 
brought the New River to London, yet 
there was no general practice in the con- 
struction of canals: though corn was 
ground by the power of water, yet the 
infiaitely varied application of water-mills 
to operations was rather sur- 


engiue invented by Caps. Savery, yet 
the diversified and improved application 
of it remained a desideratum. The 
period avout which science became ge 
neral, may safely be fixed at, or near the 
accession of his present majetty From 
1700 a new era commenced in the arts 
and sciences, learned and polite ; as if a 
start by astcement had been made by the 
dierent studies which contribute to the 
comfort, the beauty, and the prosperity 
of a country. 


About that time the professors of the 
polite arts associated as a body ; and mu- 
tual information at once corroborated and 
directed that emulation which sprung 
from a spirit of honourable and meritoris 
ous rivalship. Then, too, the manufac- 
tures of the country were extended by the 
enterprise, the capital, avd the science, 
which were brought into the common 
stock by men of indefatigable industry, 
persevering research, and deep and varied 
knowledge. New towns sprung up where 
formerly barrenness had prevailed ; and 
thousands of laborious artisans populated 
districts which had never before resounded 
with ‘* the busy hum of men.” This 
produced a desire for, or rather enforced 
the necessity of, better communications 
between seitlement and sett’'ement, town 
and town, The necessity of better com- 
munications introduced new modes of 
communication; hence a demand for 
science in another form,—internal naviga- 
tion; avd in the train of this followed 
works of wonderful ingenuity, of real 
utility, of extent and magnitude, almost 
beyond limitation. In connexion with 
the spread of internal water carriage, the 
harbours of our island required improve 
ment, for purposes of convenience and 
safely to the greatly increased numbers 
of vesse!s by which foreign commerce was 
maintaived. Hence arose the profession 
of civil engineer. Men of strong genius 
directed their talents to these pursuits 5 
their services became greatly in request ; 
until at length we have seen them attain 
a considerstion to which the legislature it- 
self has paid a willing deference. 


To that deference our pages bear re- 
peated witness; and the author of the 
work before us had he lived, would have 
occupied a most respectable and honour 
able station in our Repurts among the fores 
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most of his brethren, Britain is indebted 
to no foreign importation for the skill of 
her engineers: they rose to influeace 
from the impulse of native abilities and 
national demand. They were, if not 
created, yet matured under the protection 
of a people become great in this depart- 
ment, from the industry and steadivess of 
their maaufactaring workmen, and their 
superior knowledge in practical chemistry, 
mechan-cs, natural philosophy, and other 
useful accomplishments. 


Among the first of tire profession in 
time, as well as in rank, was Mr, John 
Smeaton ; who was boru May 28, 1724, 
at Austhorpe, near Leeds, in Yorkshire; 
where also he died, October 1792, aged 
68. From a short account of him pretix- 
ed to these volumes, we learn, that he was 
born an engineer. His playthings were 
constructions of mechanic art; his early 
delight was in observing artificers at work ; 
and his amusements were imitations of 
whit be had seen them construct, whether 
wind mills or water pumps. He nade 
his own tools; and this, we presume to 
think, was the best of all qualifications 
for his future eminence: hereby, he a:- 
quired practical information without for- 
mal study ; he obtained a sort of intuitive 
conviction of the possibilities and powers 
of engines, and learned in all probability, 
as moch to guide his determinations in 
after life, from his failures as from his 
successes: 


His father was an attorney, and intend- 
ed his son for his own profession; but law 
was not his delight; neither were the 
courts at Westminster “ suited to the 
bent of his genius.” About 1750 he 
commenced philosophical instrument ma- 
ker in London, He now communicated 
several valuable papers to the Royal So- 
ciety, of which body he was elected a 
member in $753. “The next year he vi- 
sited Holland, in order to inspect the 
curious works of art which then adored 
that country. Jn December, 1755, the 
Eddystone Lighthouse was burnt down ; 
when the Earl of Macclesficld recom. 
mended Mr. S. to the office of rebuilding 
it: this he completed in 1759. He pub- 
lished an ample account of his proceed- 
ings in that duty in 1791; folio, with 
plates, A truly interesting work, «is- 
playing the resolution of genius, together 
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tion, also, as being the origina? of many 
which have succeeded it, and which never 
would have been thought practicable, had 
not Smeaton shewn what might be done. * 
In 1764, Mr. S. was chosen one of the 
receivers of the Derwentwater estates, 
which he greatly improved for the benefit 
of Greenwich ho-pital, They contained 
mines of lead, with silver, &c. He held 
this situation til 1779, when his business. 
was so greatly 1ucreased as to render him 
incapable of attending to the duties it re- 
quired. In 1785 Mr. Smeaton's healily 
began to decline ; and he determined to 
prepare his works for publication: but he 
completed only the history of the Eddy- 
stone. He engaged on the great work at 
Ramsyate; but is known to have said 
that he suffered more from a tedious at- 
tendance on parliament about this time, 
to promote a cana! from Birmingham te 
Worcester, than from any business he had 
ever undertaken, Sept. 16, 1792, he 
was struck with the palsy, whieh termi- 
nated fatally, Oct. 28, following. 

A principal incident in Mr. Smeaton’s 
life, including an instance of the promp- 
titude and independance of his mind, is 
related in these memoirs, and deserves 
insertion: it shews what may be effected 
by men of sense, even in opposition to 
fashion itself. Let no man bereafter 
cribe his ruin by card-playing tothe im- 
mobile establishments of custom ;—un- 
less he be a tool, or his company be 
knaves. 

Early in life Mr. S. attracted the notice of 
the late Duke and Duchess of Queensbury, 
from a strong resemblance to their favorite 
Gay, the poet. The eourmencement of this 
acquaintance was singular, but the continu 
ance of their esteem and partiality lasted 
through life.—Their first meeting was at Ras 
nelagh, where, walking with Mrs. S., he ob- 
served an elderly lady and gentleman fix an 
evidentand marked attention on him. After 
some time, they at last stopped him, and 
the Duchess (ofeceentric memory) sai’,** Sir, 
“ [don't know who you are, or what you 
‘* are, but so strongly do you resemble m 
«* poor dear Gay, that we musé be acquainted: 
‘* you shall go home and sup with us; and 
if the minds of the two men accord, as do 
the countenance, you will find two cheers 


* Foran account of the Kddystone Light 
House, vide Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 339. 
For the Light House on the Bell Rock, 
which is nearly allied to the Eddystone, 
vide Vol. II. p. 649. XI. p. 311. 


with its sesources. It deserves distinc- 
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* fal old folks, who can love you well; and 
*« 1 think (or you are an hypocrite) you can 
** as well deserve it.” —The invitation was ac- 
cepted ; andas long as the Duke and Duchess 
lived, the, friendship was as cordial as unin- 
terrupted ; indeed, their society had so much 
of the play which genuine wit and good- 
ness know how to combine, that it proved to 
be among the most agreeable relaxations of 
his life.—A sort of amicable and pleasaat hos- 
tility was renewed whenever they met, of 
talents, and of good humour ; in the course of 
which, he effected the abolition of that in- 
considerate indiscriminate play, [at games of 
chance] among people of supenur rank of 
fortune, which compels every one to join, 
and at their own stake too. — My father 
[Mr. detested cards, and his atention 
never following his game, be pliyed like a 
boy ; [playing one time wich the Duke and 
Dachess,} the gime was Pope Joan, the 
general run of it was high; and the siake ta 
Pope” had accidentally accumulated to a 
suin more than serious. Lt was uy father's 
torn by the deal, ¢o double regaid- 
less of his cards, he busily wade minutes on 
a scrap of paper, and put it on the board. 
The Duchess eagerly asked him what if wes ? 
and he as coolly replied, Your Grace wil 
-¢* recollect the Geld in which iny house stands 
** may be about 5 acres, 3 roods, and 7 perch. 


**es, which at ¢thirly vears purchase, will | 


** be just my stake, and tf your Grace will 


ner will not dislike my 
joke and the lesson had alike their weight ;— 
and they never afterwards played but for toe 
werest trifle. 


Mr. Smeaton’s papers were purchased 
from his family by Sir Joseph Banks ; and 
are now published under the divection of 
the Society of Civil Engineers, of which 
he was a member, if not rather the fa- 
ther. It is due to the liberality of Sir 
Joseph, and the society, to state, that the 
profits of this publication are to become 
the property of the author's representa- 
tives. 

We are partial to the Reports of practi- 
¢al men: from them we learn the difli- 
culties they have encountered in the 
course of their profession, with the de- 
vices they adopted to overcome them. In 
these communications we contemplate tie 
powers exerted by the tempesiuous ocean, 
which differ with different exposures ; the 
effect of those powers oa the land, often 
to its absolute disso'ution; the ruin and 
havock spread all around from the wreck 
ot the best constructed edifices intended 
to weather its fury. Or, under another 


! devs ti 
'ledge to restrain their devastations, 
make a Duke of me, 1 presume the win- | 
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view, we witness irresistible accumula- 
tions of sand, which though deposited 
grain by grain, merely, in time change 
the properties of the coast, an! choak ap 
the noblest harbours. The enemy never 
slumbers; | ke Time h= admits no truce; 
he may flatter under the appearance of 
smoothness and calm ; but lis fairest flate 
teries are deceitful ; no tide rises without 
vn influx of injury, with which it lines 
the shore as it recedes. Rivers are scarces 
ly less delusive ; th: y flow with apparent 
equalit, to-day, but they swell into 
petacus torrents to-morrow: they seem 
to afford a solid bed of grave', or even 
rock, for a foundation; but beneath are 
quicksands, or interspersed are fissures: 
through these the infuriated water ot the 
winter's flood penetrates, and the best 
constructed labours of art, sink into ree 
mediless destruction, Less obvious 
mies—enemies to be exaimmed ouly by 
the assistance of a micrescope, are equal 
ly destructive; though fecbie. each by 
itself, thongh soft, tender, and easily 
crushed, tough apparently despicable, 
yet by their nuabers they weaken by per- 
forations the solid oak, itself, and demand 
the u. ited assistance of genius and know- 
Of 
this we have a remarkable instance in, 
Nir. S.’s report on the pier of Bridlington 
harbour ; an artificial shelter for vessels, 
but of great utility and importance from 
its situation. ‘The subject is not only 
curious in itsclf as an article of natural 
history, 25 well as otherwise ; bat the re- 
medy may a{foid a hint worth recollecting. 

It has unfortunately happened, not only 
that these piers are subject to the gradual 
decay that necessarily must attend all works 
of wood, when exposed to the action of the 
sea, but also to a particular kind of decay 
arising from the continual eating of a certain 
species of worm that infeets the timber work 
of this harbour, greatly differing from the 
common worm whereby ships are destroyed, 
and which is said to have been originally 
brought from the West Indies. 

This worm appears as a small white sub- 
stance, much like a small maggot, so sinall 
as not to be seen distinctly without a magni- 
fying glass, and even then a distinction of 
parts is not made out; it does not attempt to 
make its way through the wood longitudinal- 
ly, of along with the grain, as 1s the case 
with the common ship's worm, but directly, 
or rather a little obliquely inward 5 the holes 
made by each worm are small, ;roportioned 
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to the size of the worm, but they are so ma- 
ny in aumber as to be but bare!y clear of 
each other; as they do mot appear to make 
their way by means of anv hard tools or tn- 
struments, but rather by some species of a 
dissolvent liquor, furnished by the juices of 
the animal itself’; it follows that as the avi- 
mals which overspread the whole surface of 
the timber exposed to their action, proceed 
progressively forwar’s into the body of the 
wood, the outward erust becomes macerated 
and retien, and gradually washes away by 
the beating of the sea, so that in fact the 
timbers, planks, &e. gradually waste in size 
anc thickness, ull at last, becoming too 
weak to support the strain upon them, they 
are obliged to be replaced and new done, 
many years sooner than would happen by the 
natural decay of timbersin such circumstances, 
if unaffected by the worm. 

The worm is found lodged in a crust of 
wood, generally from a quarter to half an 
inch deep, that part of the wood under this 
crust remaining perfectly sound. The rate of 

rogression, as 1 am told, is, that a three 
inch oak plank will be destroyed in eight 
years, by action from the outside only. 

Jt is furthermore observed, that these ani- 
mals do not live except where they have the 
action of the water almost every tide; for 
they are not found in the timbers above the 
level of common neap tides, high water, 
ar indeed scarcely so high ; so that it is to be 
inferred, that if any happen to fix so high as 
the common nezp tide mark, if a few low 
tides fall out together with still water, as fre- 
quently happens in summer, the worm thus 
unwashed dies, and a stop is put to its fur. 
ther progress higher. 

Again, it is very obvious that so high up 
as the piles and work are covered with sand, 
or as soil lies against it, the wood is perfectly 
free from the worm, so that the parts affected 
are what are also exposed to the air, that is 
from the surface of the ground or sand to 
high water neap tides. 
tion of the sea water, accompanied by a con- 
tinual change every tide, or a deprivation of 
the benefit of the free circulating air each 
tide, occasions the loss of what is necessary 
to their subsistence, may be a question, but 
which, indeed, it does not seem necessary 
now to resolve ; this however is the fact ; for 
on the inside of the planking against which 
the ballast, sand, or gravelly matter which is 
heaped by way of filling and giving solidity 
to the pier’s a. and which in general is 
filled above the high water neap tides, is also 
found to be a preservation to the inside of the 
planking, though from the outside only they 
will waste, as has been said, three inches in 
eight years. 

Of late years there being a scarcity of oak, 
fir plank has been tried in some places; but 


that is found to be still more subject to the 
worm than oak, 


The mode Mr. Smeaton recommended 
by which to destroy this worm was, by 
coating the piles and planks with a layer 
of tar and oakum, or tar and hair, driven 
in with chocks to every little vacancy, 
and forming a complete facing to all 
parts exposed to the action of the sea ; and 
making the general surface of the whole 
tolerably smooth, to sheathe it a3 ships 
are sheathed; the superficies of this 
covering to be filled with sheathing naiis; 
which affected by the salt water, will 
throw a coat of iron rust over the whole 
surface, and thereby render it too hard 
for the worm : or if it be not absolutely 
impervious to the worm, the sheathing if 
found corroded may be replaced at a 
small expence. Where this course was 
not applicable, as between some of the 
irregular piles, Mr. S. advised the inser- 
tion of a body of brick and tarras mortar, 
which by filling up all the space wou'd 
fairly build out the worm. 

This is a specimen of the difficulties 
with which the engineer has to struggle, 
when engaged against nature at sea; by 
land he creates artificial rivers, and carries 
them over summits where nature intended 
that water should be known as drain 
age only, He unites county to county; 
he delves deep into the bowels of a 
mountain to obtain a level, or form a tun- 
nel; he elevates arches or causeways ; 
he constructs locks, or inclined planes; 
he displays all the resources of his art 
to open, or to facilitate connections be- 
tween towns, or manufactories, or seas, 
separated by impediments which nature 
had thought barriers sufficient; but over 
which art triumphs, with no silent exul- 
tation. 

Mr. Smeaton suggested also many im- 
provements on our machinery: he sim- 
plified the construction of some, and di- 
versified the powers of others: he con- 
structed pumps of various descriptions ; 
blowing engines; blasting machines, 
boring machines, furnaces, of varieties 
which we cannot particularize. 


To all workmen in this profession, we 
heartily recommend these volumes: they 
injure themselves if they remain ignorant 
of their contents: gentlemen, also, from 
an acquaintance with them, may learn 
what has been done, and therefore what 
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may be done, when occasion requires it. 
Nothing is more vexatious to the suscep- 
tibility of genius than the demand of a 
real impossibility, recommended under 
some plausible disguise ;—-except, per- 
haps, the remarks of that insolent igno- 
rance which when a work is done, disco- 
vers no merit in the be:t of services, or 
makes no allowance for failures absolute- 
ly ineviiable;—that thankless spirit of 
repining, which when all gocs well grieves 
that it does not go better, or suffers itself 
on occasion of some trifling defect to 
indulge a disgust conceived against the 
meritorious whole. 

Mr. Smeaton certainly had his preja- 
dices, his warmths, his sallies, and even 
his obstinacies; but in his cooler mo- 
ments he could very fairly estimate the 
merits of others ; and provided a thing 
were well done, he cou!d discern motives 
for praise in the greater branches of an 
operation, while varrow spirits or con- 
¢racted understandings, rendered them- 
elves miserable by dwelling on errors de- 
tected in minutiz. One instance of his 
manner and principles of judgment is too 
honourable to his memory to be passed 
over. Giving his opinion on Coldstream- 
bridge, he says, 

This is of the kind that are best judged of 
by comparison ; we have seen instances of 
bridges as long, as broad, and as high, built 
fora less sum; but, either they have been 
built in a more gentie river, or their piers 
have not been laid so deep below the low 
water surface, o1 below the bed of the river; 
or they have been faid on a more uniform 
stratum of matter, or less scrupulously se- 
cored, or they have been built with smaller 
stones, or less exactly put together; so that 
tiking in the whole, [ believe there has been 
no example of any bridge being built for so 
small a sum, where circumstances have been 
equal or similar: and it is much to the credit 
of Mr. Reid,~the surveyor of the work, that 
every thing that has been tried has succeeded ; 
and the whole has been done without loss of 
life or limb to any one concerned. 

The paper on the supply of the city ef 
Edinburgh with water,—a supply which 
does not naturally increase as the city be- 
comes more extensive and populous, and 
therefore demands greater abundance— 
is curious; asis that at the close of the 
work, on the measures of coal at New- 
castle, with the reference cf their weight 
antiently, to the powers of the pack- 
horses by which they were carried. The 


multiplicity of wheel carriages in use at 
present has banished the custom of pack- 
horses ; and in very few places, if any, are 
they now known, except by recollection of 
the elder inhabitants. Since the invention 
ofcoal waggou roads, and car: 
for the purpose ; of powerful machines, 
and gins for drawing coals from great 
depths ; since the laying of waggon ways, 
&c. &c, the carriage of coals has assumed 
a new character; and the powers of a 
horse’s back to sustain a load laid over 
it, are no longer the basis of ‘any calcu- 
lation of weight or admeasurement. So 
greatly do improvenients when become 
general, tend to obscure the origin of 
customs aud dealings! and to that ob- 
scurity in fact, nothing contributes more 
effectually than the increased powers dis- 
covered, invented, or applied by this 
truly respectable profession,—of the civil 
engineer. 

This work is embellished and greatly 
eluc dated by a series of plates, in num- 
ber 74; representing plans of ports and 
harbours, of canals, buildings, theit 
parts, &c. of implements, of various 
kinds, and for various purposes. They 
form avery valuable addi‘ion; and with 
the practical directions incidentally given 
to workmen, &c. contribute greatly ta 
tbe value of the performance, 


An Essay on Consciousness ; or a Series 
of Evideuces of a Distinct Mine. By 
John Fearn. Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. Qto. pp. 396. £1. 11s. Gd, 
Longman and Co. London; 1812. 


Tats isa difficult subject ; that we 
are conscious, we know ; but when we 
atiempt to define the mode of our con- 
sciousness, definition, and explanation 
failus. To describe it in a few words, 
is impossible. Our author has extended 
his Essay from a humbie octavo in his first 
edition, to a handsome quarto in bis se- 
cond; and weveniure to foretell that should 
a third edition be called for, it may reach 
a formidable folio; and after all, leave 
much unsaid, that might be said; and 
much in obscurity, that inferior geniuses 
will not fail to wish Mr, F, hadenlightened. 
Unhappily, the perusal of this Essay on 
Consciousness, reminds us of our defects ; 
and we have not been able,—from that 
cause, we suppose, to peruse it with edie 
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fication equal to what the author intended, 
or to what we take for granted, it may 
farnish, If we rightly understand Mr. 
F.'s hypothesis the mind is, in the body, a 
strong resemblance to those quicksilver- 
ed globes which we see banging in the 
windows of the opticians’ shops, in our 
public streets in the city of London. On 
these, the images of all that passes, good, 
bad and indifferent, rough or smooth, 
pleasant or unpleasant, frightful or at- 
tractive, are received; and were it flexi- 
bie like a blown bladder, they might be 
said to impress this pendent expansion. 
We are not conscfous of intending any 
slight to the author of this hypothesis, 
when we affirm that some minds of our 
acquaintauce are aptly illustrated by the 
comparison. They receive ideas of ob- 
jects while the objects themselves are 
before them; but whether they be per- 
sons or things, professions, promises, 
acknowledgements, duties, or obligations, 
no sooner are the causes of these appear- 
ances removed, than a new set of figures 
occupy their place, and float over the sur- 
face, —a thousand times a day. This 
spherule is inflexible : it therefore cannot 
be expected that it should possess all the 
properties of that to which our author has 
directed his attention ; and on which he 
expatiates. His train of argument may 
be best understood from his own lan- 
guage ; fur who can state his sentiments 
so well as himseif ? 


Qf various Cases explained by the Hypothesis 
of a@ Spherule Mind. 


Sensation being considered as occasioned by 
proper Mottons, produeing Flerures in the 
surface of the mind, I shall, further on, 
have oceasion to argue, upon physical grounds, 
that each of cur five external senses displays 
Frexures of different natural Magnitudes.— 
I shail, also, have to argue that sensual ideas 
(resembling sensaiions,) are accompanied by 
similar motions, producing Flexures in the 
surface of the mind: and, tnat Mexures ap- 
posited with sensual mere ideas, are smaller 
thau the Flexures apposited with our finest 
sensations. 

This being for the present supposed, it 
should follow, on the [Hypothesis of a Sphe- 
rule, that if @ man be in distress, or passion, 
he will lose his ideas, (that is, lose memory 
or presence of mind,) before he will lose the 
weakest of his sive external senses ¢ for it is 
evident, that as the Z'ension of the Spherule 
alwavs increases with increase of any un- 
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less flexil’e the more we are previous’y af- 
fected. 

Now, it is always observed, that on alarm, 

or deep occupancy, if any sense feil, a uan’s 
presence of mind or memory is the very first 
mode of intelligence that fai/s him : the hke 
happens under violent anger, or any other 
vassion, and equally so under sensual pain.— 
Ii is not Jess true, that in ealreme cases even 
our external senses fail: and the weukest 
always first. 

I once knew a brave man, who, with see 
verol others, was left on board a captured 
ship, the hostile crew of which were Indians, 
a party of whom, during the removal of the 
prisoners, had secreted themselves below, in 
the hope of retaking their vessel. With this 
purpose they assaulted the captors, at night ; 
their attack was most sudden, sanguinary, 
aud dismal; and this man, (who with only 


atthe moment of surprise his sight fai'ed 
him, though it was in a fine moonlight: but 
quickly recovering himself, he fought vi- 
gorously, and escaped. [ knew the man to 
possess both courage aad veracity ; and | have 
no doubt of the truth of his statement 

‘This case 1 explain, agreeably to my subs 
ject, by supposing that sudden fear had 
strained his mind so as to expel his vision by 
preventing these minute motions of menial 
surface which vision occasions.—And here I 
am to observe, that the expulsion did not 
arise from his aifending to olher oljects, 
because his eyes were strained toward his ene- 
nies, though they, (at one time,) conveyed no 
intelligence. Here no foreign cerebrol Vilra- 
tion could overcome his sight, whilst his eyes 
and whole mind were beat upon his dreadful 
assaiiants. 

I have been told of persons who lost vision 
whilst a horse ran away with them ; and of 
a wounded person, in agony, riding some 
miles on a horse without noting any thing.—. 
More than this I have heard it said, thata 
inan of cultivafed mind has been known, in 
the presence of an august assembly, to be 
so confused, as to see a paper asa 
blank, 

Perhaps almost every man of experience 
and observation bas marked nunsberless ine 
stances wherein mere lashfuluess, shame, or 
other such affection has, for the moment, 
prevented a susceptible person's eves, and 
ears, from conveying intelligence from the 
objects before them. In short it would be 
endless to recount the variety of cases in 
which a strong affection prevents not only 
memory, but also vision; aud, in extreme 
cases, overrules almost all sensations, at least 
Sor the moment. j 
It is however well known, that such er. 
treme distensions of the wind cannot, (or 


pleasant tnéerest, the surface must become 


never do) ‘ast any length of lime, if the 
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one or two others survived) assured me, that. 
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sufferer be above idiotey. And, however 


deep our agony or passion may be, for a mo- 
ment, or a few moments, or perhaps a few 
minutes, some change very soon takes place. 
—This is well accounted for when we consi- 
der, that if fear, or other passion, amount 
to despair, the mind instant/y relaxes, and 
lets in. new affections; and, if such passion 
do not amount to despair, thete is always a 
possible admittance for any accidental im- 
pulse which may change the scene.—Add to 
this, that our nerves cannet inflict agony, in 
@ continuous motion, for any great length of 
time ; though they may durably convey much 
pain, short of agony.—We also know, that 
every mind is exposed to a thousand assaults 
both from memory, and external things; 
insomuch that it never can be long without 
some new impulse.—In truth, it seems to be 
the inevitable condition of a human mind, 
during vigilance, to be continually changing, 
either by great or by litile steps. 

It is very well known that men perform all 
nice bodily actions that they are accustomed 
to, such as music, and billiards, with an 
eTort so very slight, that it scarce surpasses 
the least degree of mental agitation ; whilst 
it must happen, (on the Hypothesis of a 
Spherule,) that the same surface which re- 
ceives sensations, is that which must re-act 
upon the nerves in all motions of the body. 
Now, ideas are supposed to be accompanied 
by faint reproductions of the ¢races of sen- 
savions in the surfuce of the mind; and it is 
probable that the motions of mind which 
‘convey musical action, may not much differ 
ib strength from those revived /esser motions 
which accompany sensual mere ideas.—The 

robabillty of this will be shewn farther on ; 
= here, supposing it to be so, it should 
follow, that any mental affection sufficiently 
strong to prevent memory, should, perhaps, 
evidently aflect correct nice lodily action, 
such as music, billiards, aud the like. 
pea. it is well known, is fact; for if we 

affected by pain, choler, fear, shame, or 
other passion, we shall neither remember, 
aor accomplish any delicate bodily purpose, 
with any thing like the nicefy that we can do 
ewhen we are dranguil, 

if aman be either éimid, or orer-hot; at 
tlay, or in combat, he shall not manage his 
weapon so expertiy, though life itself depend 
vpon the stake, as if lic were cool and deli- 
berate: and in such a state if he have a 
couse to plead, he shall find his memory 
serve him very sorrily. 

How often do we acknowledge, that we 
were so concerned, ashamed, surprised, or 
angered, that we quite forgot those very 
things which it was our best interest to have 
either said or done? and find the memory 
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have left the mind sufficiently relaxed to 
admit correct thinking. 

‘Yo conclude this argument, it seems ob- 
viously to appear, why correct delicate mo- 
lions, such as serve to occasion thinking, 
memory, imagination, and delicate bodily 
action, must be impaired, (and perhaps 
nearly in equal degree,) by strong affections, 
if we admit all affections to be occasioned by 
motions in the surface of a flexible Spherule; 
which Spherule must be éess capable of fue 
motions, in proportion as the degree of its 
actua/ tension renders its surface less easily 
Surther flexible. 

Now I think, the order of government of 
every species of consciousness hitherto cone 
sidered, seems accounted for with probability, 
by treating the mind as a flexzlie Spherule. 
And the concomilance of motion, flexure, and 
tension, explains the physical analogy of such 
government. 
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The Book of Job, literally translated from 
the Original Hebrew, aud restored to its 
Natural Arrangement ; with Notes, and an 
introductory Dissertation. By John Mason 
Good, F.R.S. 8vo. Pp. Introduction, 
xcii. Text and Notes, 49t. Price 16s. 
Black and Co, London, 1812. 


A bold, spirited, learned, and useful 
work. Mr. Good has long been known 
as aman of talents ; and the present vo- 
lume will add to his repute and distin- 
tinction. We are glad to see the book 
of Job become the subject of repeated 
and strict investigation ; for the purpose 
of translation, in the first instance, and 
for the scarcely less interesting purpose of 
general criticism, in consequence. 

The original is one of those works on 
which too much cannot be said in its 
praise. The writer was evidently master 
of his subject ; and familiar with all the 
resources of bis art. His knowledge was 
extensive and general ; it was also critical 
and exact. All nature is open to his 
view ; and he explores the deepest re- 
cesses of the human mind, Neverthe- 
less, he dwells more particularly on facts 
within reach of a native of Arabia ; and 
his stores are drawn most freely from the 
country between the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, on the East ; and the river 
Nile and Egypt on the West. He does 


not travel far North, or far South : per- 
haps, to Lebanon or to Damascus, north- 
ward; and to the termination of the 


oi them come provokingly, to taunt our im- 
Licilily, the moment any of these passions 


Arabian Peninsula southward. 
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Thongh received by us in Hebrew, the 
language of this divine poem abounds so 
greatly in Arabisms, that some have sup- 
posed it was originally written in Arabic, 
while others content themselves with in- 
ferring that in the early ages the two lan- 
guages were so little different, that what 
now passes for Arabism was then. pure 
Hebrew. [t might be so; but this is 
certain, that to those critics who have 
been most familiar with Arabic, we are 
most deeply indebted for elucidating ob- 
scure expressions, and discovering beau- 
ties where formerly the learned found 
blanks, or hazarded to guess at a meaning. 
In a language that has long ago ceased to 
be spoken, and of- which the remains are 
preserved ina single volume, it cannot be 
wondered at that we find diflicuities 
Rather ought we to congratulate the world 
that so much is understood, under cir- 
cumstances so discouraging. Men of 
letters on the Continent have laboured 
with great assiduity in illustrating this 
poem. The two Schultenses of Holland, 
Vogel and Reiske of Germany ;—though 
the latter atlowed his conception of what 
ought to be too frequently to invade his 
critical province of illustrating what is. 

To each of these, and indeed to almost 
every interpreter, we are indebted for 
something ; for some progress in dis- 
covery, though small, or imperfect. But 
after all, we can hardly refrain from 
acquiescing in the sarcastic observation 
of Scheuzer, who speaking of a cer- 
tain passage, says, ‘‘ these verses are so 
obscure, that only the interpretations of 
critics can be more so, Cocceivs com- 
mented on Job: it might be wished that 
Job himself, would come and comment 
on Cocceius.”” 

To add to our difficulties, the division 
into chapters has not only separated parts 
of the same speech, and thereby rendered 
the conclusion especially, weak and im- 
perfect, but, in some places the division 
breaks off the sense, atacomma; and the 
continuation of a sentiment is parted, so 
that here the seise seems to have no end- 
ing, and there to have no. beginning. Mr. 
G. has happily relieved himseif from this 
unfortunate cause of obscurity and error. 
The inaccurate division of words is ano- 
ther defect ; but for this the moderns are 
not solely responsible ; many of these bie- 
mishes may be traced in remote antiquity. 


Amoug ourselyes, we have translators | 


in prose and verse. Mr. Samuel Wesley, 
father of the celebrated John Wesley, 
loaded our shelves with a bulky folio. 
Grey did better, by re-publishing the 
Latin version of Albert Schultens. San- 
dys and Scott composed translations in 
verse. To name no others, we distin- 
guish among more recent attempts, the 
hasty version of Dr. Stock, Bishop of 
Killala, in 105 ; and the draft outline of 
a translation by the elegant and ingenious 
Miss Smith. We are afraid, that to these 
rapid performances we must add the vo- 
lume before us: for which the author 
apologizes by informing us, ‘* that the 
whole of the translation (from the im- 
practicability of allotting any other time 
to it) has been the work of various un- 
connected hours and half hours, stolen 
occasionally from the mornings and even- 
ings of the returning Sunday, and never 
indulged in through any other part of the 
week ; often moreover, broken in upon 
in spite of every arrangement to the con- 
trary, by urgent professional claims that 
did not admit of postponement.” 

This is not exactly the kind of leisure 
that we could wish were devoted to a 
translation of Job, We know, by ex- 
perience that long continued research, 
from author to author, is sometimes ne- 
cessary to obtain a glimpse of the real 
meaning of many a term in this book; 
and after that glimpse is obtained, scarcely 
less consideration is demanded to select 
such expressions as may convey the power 
or import felt by the mind, to a reader 
who has not himself taken a single step 
towards acquiring that knowledge which 
may enlighten or guide his judgment. 

Mr. G. has exerted himself with good 
eftect, to render his work a complete thing. 
His Introduction contains matter very pro 
per to be known, and indeed requisite to 
whoever desires accurate acquaintance 
with the Book under consideration. In 
default of the history of Ishmael and bis 
family, which is broken off in the He-. 
brew writings, Mr. G. has had recourse 
to the Arab history, with which he con- 
nects that of Job; and to the writers of 
that nation, from whom he obtains many 
judicious explanations of terms evidently 
preserved in that dialect, though to’ us, 
lost from the Hebrew. He piaces the 
scene of the poem in Arabia Petraa: he 
describes the Speakers as Idumeans, and 
supposes Job himself to have been of that 
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country: He prefers to accept the land 
of Hor, or of Szir,as the land of Uz. To 
the geographical scene of events niarked by 
Mr. G. we make noobdjection. Neither shall 
We object to the characters drawn by him, 
in his Analysis of the Poem, of the three 
elder friends of Job. But his notion of 
the character of Elihu, is, in our judg- 
ment, very imperfect ; and his feeling of 
the transitions of his author, has not been 
sufficient to guide his version in parts, 
Where, as we conceive, it was peculiarly 


necessary. As Mr. G. is not the only | 


traustator who has failed ia this particular, 
we shall, in the present article, endeavour 
to explain our view of the subject, taken 
generally ; we propose, in another, to exa- 
mine the translation of certain distinct 
passages taken separately. 

We presume, that the Apostle James, 


chap. v. ii. has hinted correctly the in- | 


tent of this Poem, ‘* Ye have heard 


of the patience of Job, and have seen the 
end of the Lord, that the Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy.” The book 
of Job, is, 1. A vindication of the Divine 
Sympathy with soffering man: 2. An 
exampie, by which suffering man is en- 
couraged to wait the conclusion and effect 


of Divine Dispensations. If we examine 
it closely, we find all parts of the com- 
position contributing to the first of these 
purposes; while the infereace from the 
whole, contributes to the second. But 
there is also a kind of continued inference 
to be drawn by the reader, from the par- 
ticulars discussed in the progress of the 
work. This has seldom been ciearly un- 
derstood by translators and critics; 
tainly not by general readers. Of what 
avail to Job, is the assurance that prey is 
given to the roaming lioness? Coes it 
assuage the pain of ene of his buils? or 
convince him of having reasoned incon- 
sequentially in a single instance? Why 
describe the horse, with his properties, 
or the Eagle? — were it not bstier to 
cure Job's distemper, without losing a 
moment? Bat, the reader is expected to 
draw the intended inference tn passing: 
—this wisdom is not likely to err in its 
dealings with man. The Behemoth and 
Leviathan are mace by God, and subject 
to his power: he rules over these great 
creatures ;—he equaliy rules over what- 
ever agency has inflicted these suffer- 
ings on Job. But the author dees not 
@t first introduce this argument, nor au- 
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thorise this inference. The early part 
of the discussion tarns cn the incredibi- 
lity of the fact that Job should be thus 
afflicted, unless he bad deserved it: we 
had almost said, doubly deserved it, 1 by 
his crimes, 2. by the hypocrisy with 
which he bad covered those crimes, 
Against these imputations, Job defends 
himself valiantly : bat he answers nothing 
to the reasoning of Elibu in which 
the iofereniial train of argument (so to 
cali it, for distinction) begins; and when 
the same is enforced and concluded 
by the Divinity, Job confesses himself 
vanquished and penitent. It is remark- 
able, that although the three fiiends of 
Job are reprimanded by God at the close 
of the Poem, yet Elia receives neither 
praise nor blame. Ile is not even men- 
tioned. 

Elihu then, we consider as introductory 
to the main argument of the piece: he is 
also introductory tu the appearance of the 
Diviuity. He starts upon us unexpect> 
edly ; but he announces himself in a 
mauner so polite, so pleasing, so modest, 
that we discover him instantly to be a 
man of sense and discernment, and are 
strongly attracted to hear what so reason- 
able a character has to say. He is the 
mediam between the rash accusers 
of the suffering patriarch and the Sove- 
reign Determinator, Ife does not alto- 
gether clear Job; neither does he alto- 
gether condemn him: he speaks as a 
man, though he argues in behalf of God, 
He reasons as an observer upon earth ; as 
one subject to atmospherical and terres- 
tial influences ; as one who had drawn 
his principles trom facts beheld: whereas 
the Almighty speaks as He who appoint- 
ed those facts; on whom alone it de- 
pended to have exchanged them for others. 
He could, had he sv pleased, have given 
the nature of the wild goat to the lion: 
he could have caused the eagle and the 
ostrich to change places: surely, then, he 
could also have prevented the sufferings 
of Jub. Why did be not give wings to 
the behemoth and the leviathan? The 
answer to this, readily and equally explains 
why he sufiered the prosperity of his sere 
vant to be interrupted: the geno of the 
Lord justifies bis proceedings. 

The poem has three stages: — the 
first and the last are too obvious to be 
mistaken : the secoud demands more dis- 
tinction than it bas usualy received. Job 
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could not with decency answer the Al- | in the close of Elihu’s speech, chap. xxxvii, 


mighty; and cross examine him; but 
he might have cross examined Elihu, as 
much as he pleased. This advantage 
Mr.G bas not fully understood or en- 
forced. He renders the expressions of 
Elihu: 

The afflation of God actuateth me: 

‘The inspiration of the Almighty giveth me ime 
pulse— 

If thou art able, refute me :————— 


No: if Eliha was really inspired by 
the Holy Spirit at this moment,—to res 
fute the Holy Spirit by which tie spake, 
was not Job’s place. Our public version is 
therefore preferable: referring to the ge- 
neral principles of human life, he says, 
The spirit of God hath made me ; 

The breath of the Almighty hath given me life— 
My terror shall not make thee afraid : 


No: I have vo terror, Iam simply aman, 
thy fellow, though on this occasion, thy 
argumentative adversary. 

The conclusion of Elihu’s discourse 
also, was intended, if we rightly conjec- 
ture, to prepare the reader for somewhat 
of an unusual appearance. It does not 
describe any ordinary whirlwind, storm, 
or tempest; but a specific and visible 
phenomenon now approaching towards 
the scene of action. ‘Lhe nearest resem- 
biance to it among the poets that we re- 
collect, is that of Milton’s angel descend- 
ing in paradise : 

Haste hither, Eve, and worth thy sight behold 
Eastward among the trees, what glorious shape 


Comes this way moving 5 seems another morn 


on mid noon ; 


But with this we must connect Hebrew 
ideas ; we may find some in 1 Kings, xix. 
11. Previously to the Lord’s appearance, 
passed a great and strong wind—an earth- 
quake—a fire ;—succeeded, a small still 
Voice. That isto say, the harbingers of 
the divinity were strikingly splendid and 
powerful : the Divinity himself was pla- 
cidity and impassability. His presence is 
known merely by an audible communica- 
tion, after his terrific precursors had va- 
nished trom the scene. They had cleared 
the way before him: and as it were 
purified the heavens. We must be allow- 
ed to think, that the author of the poem 
under consideration intended some hint of 
the duty executed by such harbingers 


21. Mr. G. renders, 
Even now we cannot look at the light 

When it is resplendent in the heavens, 

And a wind from the north has passed along and 
cleared them : 

Splendour itself is with God! 

Insufferable majesty ! 

Almighty !—we cannot comprehend him,— 

Surpassing in power and judgment! 

Yet doth not the might of his justice oppress. 

Let mankind, therefore, stand in awe of him 

He looketh all the wise of heart to nothing. 


Would not this sense be better ?—‘ And . 


now do we not see the effulgent light it- 
self seated in the (atmospheric) heavens 2 
—For a wind from the north hath passed, 
and hath cleared the atmosphere, (so as to 
admit the very purity of light itself to 
shine out). Splendor comes along atten 
dant on the Deity! What terrible dignity 
of appearance ! Almighty ! Incomprehen- 
sible! great his power ! his authority of ju- 
dicial decision ! equally great his equity ! he 
browbeats none. Therefore let all man- 
kind venerate him: not one who who is 
wise of hewt can stand the sight of him. 
—Then the Lord addressed himself to 


‘Job out of tur whirlwind, &c.” The 


insertion of the particle now seems to 
fix time present: the allusion to ¢he 
whirlwind, refers to some phenomenon 
immediately preceding, and obvious to tle 
observers : what can it be, if not the splen- 
dor attendant on the self-revealing deity ? 
What nobler character of a judge, by 
which Job is to be tried, &c. can possi- 
bly be written, or conceived? We al- 
most realize a general prostration now 
taking place, as an act of worship and 
awe, by the patriarch and all areund him. 
We might enlarge on the character given 
to this judge—his mercy—his power ; 
—together with the s/y hint at the incom- 
peteucy of the wise of heart (not the 
wicked, or profligate) to sustain his pre- 
sence :—but we persuade ourselves, that 
when this transition is pointed out, 
Mr. G.’s good taste will perceive its beau~ 
ty, and its correctness, too. And to 
whom so well as to Eliliu could this in- 
troductory observation be assigned? not 


to Job himself ; he sits silent in his afflice . 


tion: not to either of his three elder 
friends ; they had not conducted them- 
selves with sufficient correctness. The 
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speaker who by his arguments approaches 
towards those on which the controvery is 
to be decided, is the fittest person to no- 
tice this symbol of the divine presence, 
before which, with all the assembly, he 
becomes reverentially silent. 

That the transitions from subject to. 
subject are equally studied by the writer, 
we doubt not; though to make them 
clear in a translation is extremely difficult. 
Perhaps by shortly tracing the progressive 
sentiments of the afflicted sufferer, we 
may, however, illustrate this point. Job | 
begins by cursing the day of his birth, | 
and wishing he had not lived when born : 
—he then desires immediate dcath—next 
he desires to plead his cause with God 
(which implies a prolongation of life,)— 

e afterwards purposes to plead against 
his accusers—he complains of the want 
of sympathy in his friends—he proceeds 
to charge them with cruelty, but now re- 
vives some hope in God—he at length, as 
it were, abandous this world, and looks 
forward to future retribution. Not to 
follow this principle further, it is evident, 
that the poet artfully draws off Job from 
his opening violence : he gradually changes | 
his feeling : would Job, at the end of his | 


pleadings, curse the day of his birth, as_ 


he did at first? No: his grief is sunk | 
from its original paroxysm, toa kind of | 
settledness ; ‘‘ the majesty of woe.” fn | 
this silent solemnity of affliction, this 
subdued agony, he is further remonstrated | 
with, and to a certain degree, convinced 
and soothed by Elihu : he is mollified pre- 
paratory to an acquiescent state of mind, 
which is happily completed by the appeals 
of the Deity to instances of his wisdom, 
conspicuous in the formation, and guidance | 
of the wor!d and its concerns. 

Perhaps it is not refining too much to 
say, that as Job's convictions were exci- 
ted, his personal sufferings diminished. 
As his mind advanced towards calmness, 
and exchanged its irritation for quietuade,— 
as it indulged veneration and pious awe, 
his pains abated ; his self possession was 
restored: the discourse of the deity was 
at the same time sanative to his body and 
to his mind. He was able, as invited, to 
gird up his loins like a man ; and to com- 
pose a rational reply, undisturbed in mind, 
from bodily agony. This also is an infer- 
ence that the writer leaves to be drawn ; 
depending, as we conceive, on the sen- 
timent of his country, that God would 
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not hold a controversy, with a man so 
broken down, so heavily afflicted. 


The poet studiously in the opening of 
his poem, marks the progressive steps of 
the good man’s calamity—the loss of his 
oxen, &c. by tobbers—of his flocks by 
lightning—of his camels by marauding 
troops—of his children by a whirlwind — 
his personal sufferings by sore boils —by his 
wife’s taunts He observes similar grada- 
tions in the discourses of his friends, of 


| Elihu, and of God ;—and we should ex- 


pect to find something of the same princi- 
ple in the order in which the creatures ap- 
pealed to, are arranged. If this idea be 
admissible, the raven follows the lioness, 
somewhrt ancouthly : and to say the least, 
the term should be extended to a genus, 


| instead cf being, as it now is, restricted 


to a species. 


This would lead, perhaps also, to a 
transposition of the place of the horse: 
the order seems to be, naturally,—divine 
power instanced in general provision for 
(a) beasts, and (b) birds, of prey: 2, wild 
creatures ; Beasts. 1. the ibex, 2. tha 
wild ass. 3. the rhinoceros: 4. a dos 
mesticated animal, the horse. Birds. 1, 
The ostrich, 2. the eagle: afterwards, 
Behemoth, aud Leviathan. 


Mr. Good considers Job as a real cha- 
racter, and Moses as the author of the 
poem. We go further, and say, that the 
arguments of Warburton, to prove that 
this is a work of Ezra, written to support 
the Jews under the pressure of the Babys 
lonish captivity, are much more cogent to 
prove that it was intended to support the 


| tribes during their bondage to the Pha- 


raohs in Egypt. And supposing Job to 
have lived before Moses, the fame of their 
suffering kinsman would naturally be cire 
culated among the sons of Jacob: they 
would have heard his story; and would 
have ** seen the end of the Lord ;” the 
application of his story to their own case 
was all that was wanting to chear their 
hopes, and revive their expectations of 
deliverance, Could Moses prepare their 
minds betier for receiving him as the in- 
strument of their relief, than by familiares 
izing them to the subject of this most no- 
ble epic? They would draw inferences 
in pleaty, as the stanzas were repeated in 
their hearing. They would make the use 
of it advised by the apostle James in after 
ages to suiluring christians; especially ae 
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the time fixed by patriarchal prophecy 
or their Exodus from Egypt drew nigh. 


The European ears of the transtator | 


could not brook the opening and the close 
of this poem in prose; he therefore has 
formed thei into metre. An Arab poet, 
we apprehend, would not have been so 
nice: and if Mr G, will consider what 
was in all probability the mode of pub- 
lishing works, anciently, 7. e. by rehear- 
sal, he will find that different parts of this 
work must have been read, or repeated, 
by different persons: the introduction, 
therefore, required less digaity and finish- 
ing than the body of the work, and might 


employ the same speaker as the close. | 


Prose in that case was no disadvantage. 


In the first instance the opening was suf | 
ficient to excite attention: In the latter, | 


the main subject was over, and the speak- | 


er had only to express the issue in a few 
words, and to make a graceful exit. This 


change of speaker accounts also for the | 


introductory prose line with which each 
speech is prefaced : it marks the rising, as 
it were, of a ew dialoguist, who by this 
announces the commencement of his part. 

Or if it be objected that the matter of 
these portions—of the introduction, espe- 
ally, is poetry, and poetry of the highest 
order, it might be worth the while to 


try whether a rhythmus of a different | 


kind from that of the body of the work, 
would noi suit the place, and meet the 
intention of the poet. Among ourselves 
this variety is not uncommon ; and there 
seems to be a propriety in distinguishing 
the narrative from the dialogue, what- 
ever means be adopted to accomplish it. 


But, it is time to introduce Mr. G.’s own | 


view of this book, to the reader. We 
quote from his 5th section. 
CREED, DOCTRINB, AND RITUAL. 
This inquiry will be found of no sinall 
moment or importance. For if I have suc- 
ceeded in fixing the date of the book of Job 
at a period antecedent to the Egyptian exody, 


| 
| 


and of course to the Mosaic institution, and | 


in bringing home the coinposition to Moses 


himself—then does this book immediately | 


become a DEPOSITORY OF PATRIARCHAL RE- 
Licion, the best and fullest depository in 
the world, and drawn up by that very pen 
which was most competent to do justice to 
it. Then also de we obtain a clear and deci- 
sive answer to the question which has so of- 
ten been proposed,—What is the ultimate 
intention of the book of Job? and for what 
purpose is it introduced into the Hebrew and 


Christian canons? = [t will then appear, that 
it is fer the purpose of making those canons 
compleic, by uniting as foll an account as is 
necessary of the dispensation of the patriarchs 
with the two dispensations by which it was 
progressively succeeded. It will then appear 
taat the clnef doctrines of the patriarchal re- 
ligion, as collected from different parts of lta 
poem, were as follow : 

I. The creation of the world by one su- 
preme and eternal intelligence. 

JI. Its regulation, by bis perpetual and 
superintending providence. 

{I. The intentions of his providence care 
ried into effect by the minisiration of a hea- 
venly hierarchy. 

IV. heavenly hierarchy, composed of 
various ranks and arders, possessing different 
names, dignities, and offices.* 

V. An apostacy, or defection, in some 
rank or order of these powers: of which Sa- 
tan appears to have been one, and perhaps 
chief. 

VI. The good and evil powers or princi- 
ples, equally formed by the Creator, and 
hence equally denominated ‘* Sons of God ;” 
both of them employed by him in the admi- 
nistration of his providence, and both amg- 
nable to him at stated courts, held for the 
purpose of receiving an account of their res 
spective missions. 

VII. A day of future resurrection, judg- 
ment, and retribution to all mankind. 

VILL. The propitiation of the Cre itor, in 
the case of human transgressions, by sacri- 
fices, and the mediation and interceision of 
a righteous person. 

To the first, the second, and the third 
of these propositions, we suppose no ope 
position will be made, except, perhaps, 
to the term “ hierarchy: ” but the fourth, 
in which the ranks and gradations of that 
hierarchy is affirmed, will not pass so 
easily. It is remarkable, that this notion 
should be found most prominently in the 
semi-Hebrew writings: in this book, 
which 1s half Arabic, as some think ; and 
in Daniel, which is Chaldee. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that this mode of speech 
and representation, is a compliance with 
the usages of people not strictly Hebrews. 
We are far from accusing Mr. G. of “ in- 
truding into things he has not seen; 
neither shall we associate him with Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, whose 358 articles on 


* As oledim, servants ; malacim, angels; 
melizim, intercessors ; memilim, destinies or 
destroyers; alep, the chiliad or thousand ; 
kedosim, sancti, the heavenly saints or 
hosts generally. See ch. iv. 18. xxxiii. 22, 
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angels, may ever, if it please heaven, 
remain unequalled. We have seen other 
treatises on the angelic bierarchy, from 
which, as he values his anderstanding, we 
advise our learned author to keep due dis- 
tance. But this censure has exceptions. 
For instance, 

Mr. G. enlarges in explanation of the 
memitim, ministers of death; but he is 
completely wrong in assimilating them to 
the Fates, or Parca, of the Greek 
and Roman writers. He quotes 2 Sam. 
“xxiv. 16, for a “ destroying angel ;” and 
1 Cor. x. 10: for the destroyer :” a 
stronger passage to his purpose is Luke 
xii. 20. “ Thou Fool, this night they 
shall demand thy soul.” That this has 
been thought the office of a spirit superior 
to men, is well known from a passage of 
Plato, who relates the sentiment of Socra- 
tes on this subject. 

it is certainly possible, that as there are 
angels ministers of death, so there may 
te angels ministers of life: and Mr. G. 
supposes that he has found an instance of 
such an one; the means of restoring a 
patient from sickness to health, in Chap. 
xxiii, 23, 

We state the strength of his argument 
in his own words, trom his note on this 
passage. 

Ver, 23. —-one of the thousand.] Not 
** one of a thousand,” as rendered by all the 
translators. It is evidently a character of 
definite dignity, and closes the sublime 
and beautiful climax, which runs through 
the verse: see the preceding dissertation. 
«© There shall be over bim an angel”’—but 
angels are ministers of judgment as well as 
of mercy; “ there shall be over him an an- 
gel of grace; an ivtercessory angel, whose 
office is directly the reverse of the Destinies 
or ministers of death; yea, one of the su- 
preme chiliad, the pre-eminent thousand 
that shine at the top of the empyreal hierar- 
chy, possessed of transcendent and exclusive 

wers, and confined to functions of the 

ighest importance. 

The passage, taken asa whole, gives usa 
curious and valuable insight into some parts 
of the patriarchal creed, concerning the di- 
vine government, and the different orders and 
degrees that exist in the world of spirits. I 
must again refer to the Introductory Disser- 
tation, Part V. The same doctrine runs 
through the whole of the Alcoran: thus, ch. 
ix. ** Be not grieved, for God is with us. 
And God sent down his security vpon him, 
and strengthened him with armies of angels 
whom ye saw not.” So again sur xiii, 
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speaking of man generally: ‘ Each of them 
hath angels mutually succeeding each other, 
before him and behind him: they wateh him 
by the command of God, Verily, God wiil 
not change his grace which is in man, until 
they change the disposition which is in theit 
by sin. Whea God willeth evil on a 
people, there shall be none to avert it; nets 
tner shall they have any protection besides 
him.” 

[tis a doctrine common to all ages, and 
almost to all countries ; and certainly not, as 
suspected by Dr. Horsley, a mere Greek fice 
uion, grafted upon the Christian system in 
the fir:t ages of the church, and unsupport- 
ed by the revealed religion, either of the Jews 
or Christians. ‘Tne following verses of Vol- 
taire give a correct view of the subject, as 
constituting a part of the general creed of 
mankind, derived from patriarchal tradition : 


Devant lui sont ces dicux, ces brilans séra- 
phins, 

A qui de l’uaivers i} commet les cestins. 

Il parie, et de la terre ils vont changer la face; 

Des puissances du siécle ils retranchent la race.” 


It may be objected, 1. That, it cannot 
be said of every man who is sick, “surely” 
there is over him an ange}, to be his in- 
tercessor, and the means of his restora- 
tion tohealth ; the term rendered by Mr, 
G. surely, should only have implied sup- 
position, or admission at most; but not 
certainty. 2. That the term angel, is 
thought by some to be an interpretation 
or explanation, only, and is marked as an 
interpolation by the MS. Oxon. Laud. A, 
262. as Scott observes. 3. That the me- 
litz is a go-Letween, a depuly-speaker ; he 
speaks on both sides, to each party respec- 
tively, supposing them strangers, &c. as 
in the instance of Joseph, Gea. xiii. 
23.4. That the ‘ one of a thousand” 
usually implies the jrst of the series ; 
but the frst of the thousand, cannot 
possibly be supposed to be attendant 
on every man who has brought sickness 
on himself, by his inattention to the di- 
vine monitions, and his duty. This pas- 
sage, then, is not conclusive as to the ce- 
iestial rank of a thousand selected angels 

We recommend to Mr. G.’s enquiry 
whether the parallel! passage to this is not 
James v. 14. where the sick is to be visit- 
ed by the elders—to be prayed with—to 
be anointed—to be saved by prayer—to 
be raised up—and his sins forgiven. The 
process, with its termination, seems to 
be exactly this described in Job, without 
its poetry. 
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The famons passage of the © Redeemer 
living,” will be the subject of oar future 
remarks, The close of our author's ob- 
servations on it are curivus, aud general 
as to their purpose. 

It seems evident that the whole expecta- 
tion of a future state was grounded upon a 
resurrection of the body; aud that the doe- 
trine of a separate existence of the soul— 
which, ia conjunction with that of a corpo: 
real resurrection, runs, in my judgment, se 
plainly through she eatire texiure of the 
Christian scripture—is no where supported 
by the speakers; and, from various passages, 
appears rather to have been disbelieved. 

It is curious, therefore, to remark the dif- 
ferent ground of argumeat assumed in favour 
of a future state in the present poem,—and 
hence, perhaps, by the patriarchal times ge- 
nerally,—and that assumed by the philoso- 
phers of Greeee and Rome, who asseated to 


the same doctrine; the former appealing | 
alone ty a resurrection of the body, and ap- | 
pearing to have no idea of a distiuct immor- | 
tality of the soul; and the latter appealing | 


alone to a distinct immortality of the soul, 
and appearing to have no idea of a resurrec- 
tion of the body. It remained for that dis- 
pensation which has ‘* brought vcore and 
MORTALITY to light,”"—the resurrection of 
the body, and the real nature of the sou';— 
to reconcile discrepancy, and give to each 
round of argument its proper force. 


Mr. G. adds in a note, 


There can be little doubt that the Greeks 
and Romans derived their doctrine of a fu- 
ture existeuce (a3 dependent upon the soul 
alone) from the gymnosophisis of India, and 
that it was imported into Europe by Pytha- 
goras, perhaps by Orpheus, along with the 
other tenets derived from the same source : 
and it is singular to observe the same doctrine 
existing in the same quarter, under the same 
modification (and only under that modifica- 
tion), even to the present hour: the sutse- 
queut life of the sout being allowed, but that 
of the body being distinctly and perpetuaily 
opposed. ‘Thus, in the Yajur Veid, Sir W. 
Jones's Works, Vol. VI. Extructs from the 
Veids. 

** Since the tree, when felled, springs 
again still fresher from the root, from what 
Toot springs mortal man when felled by the 
hand of death ? 

“* Say not he springs from seed: seed sure- 
ly comes from the living. A tree, no doubt, 
rises from seed, and after death has a visible 
renewal, 

** But a tree which they have plucked up 
by the root flourishes individually no more. 
From what root, then, sp:ings mortal man, 
when felled by the hand of death ? 

*« Say not he was bora before: he is 
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hera: who can make him spring 2aain to 
birth 2?” 

So, ia another passage of the same Veid : 

Let my soul retusa to the immortal 
ritof God; and then Jet my body, which 
ends in ashes, return to dast.”” 

Ie is equally singular, thet in Arabia the 
docirine of a future being still exists; and 
perhips only exists, as in the poem before us, 
ander the opposite modification, of the resur- 
rection of tue body. ‘To this docirine the 
Alcoran is perpetually appealing: but we 
meet with no distinct notice of a separate 
existence of the soul; and hence the point 
is controverted by different seeis and scholars, 
and in a great variety of ways explained and; 
denied. 

From these specimens our readers wil 
perceive that Mr. G. has taken pains with 
his performance, and has had recourse to 
illustrations from whatever quarter obtain- 
eble, with very commendable industry. 
If he has in some places suffered his po- 
etic fire to dazzle his jadgment, and mis- 
lead him from the exact sense of his au- 
thor, to that very fire we are indebted for 
considerable improvements in the expres 
sions adopted in other passazes, and for 
a general vigour of language that does ho- 
nour to his pen a3 a writer, and nor sel- 
dom to his decision as a critic. 

It is proper to add, that our anthor in 
proof that Moses was the writer of the 
book of Job, forms a number of com- 
parisons into a series, and founds apoa 
them very strong conclusions. He might, 


| by recalling theperiod of Moses’s residence 


in Arabia, have still further finished his 
argument. It nevertheless, deserves no- 
tice that in no writings of the Man of God 
—ihey must be subsequent, of course— 
do we find any thing like the number of 
Arabisms as in Job. Did Moses become 
a parer writer of Hebrew after his return 
to his people ? or did be pay so much re- 
gard to the dialect spoken by Job, and to 
the facts of the case, as to adopt expres- 
sions such as he found in use among the 
household and people of Jethro, his father 
in law, and of the Uzites from whom he 
received the story ? The Jewish tales about 
Jethro describe him as aman of piety : 
he would be desirous of obtaining all pas- 


sible particulars of a transaction so re- 


markable ; and of ensuring their trans- 
mission to posteiily: shall we say, by the 
pen of his learned son-in-law ? 

We shall resume the consideration of 
this work, particularly as to parts of it, 
in another article, 
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A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
Loyal Lusitanian Legion, under Brig. 
“Gen. Sir Robert Wilson, 8yvo. Pp. 
. 354, Egerton, London: 1812. 


Ir is no part of our duty to deter 
mine whether superior powers have inade- 
quately rewarded the services of the Loy- 
al Lusitanian Legion ; and, in fact, were 
we so inclined, we have not the answer 
of the opposite party, by which to guide 
our judgment. But we perceive, that a 
strong sense of neglect has influenced the 
mind of Lieut. Col. Mayne, on the be- 
half cf his corps, to afford this opportu- 
nity of perusing an interesting Military 
Episode of the War on the Peninsula. 
Officers in genersl are called to other du- 
ties than to that of writing memoirs of 
the actions of their regiments, neverthe- 
less, there are few campzigns so restless 
as not to allow within a short interval op- 
portunities for recollection, and complet- 
inga Journal, Nothing is so interesting 
in after life: nothing is equally grateful 
to friends who are favoured with the pe- 
rusal of such documents: nothing is more 
acceptable to Historians, intent on cor- 
rectly transmitting to posterity the events 


of their own times, with illustrations of 


those events by their causes; and no- 
thing more effectually confutes the pre- 
varications of the enemy whose perver- 
sions of truth are notorious. And we 
may appeal for further proof of the occa- 
sional importance of such documents to 
the volume before us, in which the His- 
tory of the Corps is stated in vindicatien 
of its claims to renown and remuneration. 
We shall consider it, however, as a sim- 
ple narrative. 

In September 1808, a few British offi- 
cers, Sir Robert Wilson at their head, 
landed at Oporto, where they raised three 
battalions of light infantry, some cavalry, 
and a brigade of artillery, with four six 
pounders and two howitzers ; the entire 
about 2,000 men. The first division 
marched from Oporto, Dec, 14, 1808. 
The second remained to be brought for- 
ward afterwards, and here begun the mis- 
fortunes of the corps: it never fully mus- 
tered its strength. Shortly after, Sir John 
Moore's retreat seemed to leave Buona- 
parte in possession of the entire Penin- 
sula, There was indeed, a small British 
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army at Lisbon; but that was preparing 
to embark, Fiappily for the cause of li- 
berty and Spain, with its co-adjutor Por- 
tugal, Buouaparie was called otf to meet 
Austria tn the field: his army was wea- 
kened, the spirit of the people was rouzed, 
aad King Joseph found himself a crown- 
ed head without an obedient body, That 
part of the French force which had been 
deiached toward Oporio, was beaten by 
the Natives of the mountains it had to 
pass through ; the Legion fo!!owed this 
success, and he'd in check other French 
‘armies, though hard pressed, till Soult was 
obliged to retire by Lord Wellington 
(then Sir Arthur Wellesley) when the 
Legion acted somewhat like a Guerilla 
party, in alarming and perplexing the ene- 
my which it had not power to subdue, 


At the battle of Talavera, as well as be- 
| fore and after, a false report of the num- 
| ber of the legion kept aloof from the 
_ French Grand army, no less than 10,000 

men. After a variety of toils and ad- 

ventures this body was amalgamated with 
the Portuguese forces, and placed under 
the command of Marshal Beresford; an 


| officer whom the author has not studied 


is a general account of Portugal, which 
| contains information, that is occasionally 
| continued to advantage in the Notes: 
| they describe towns, &c. we doubt not 
from ocular inspection, Annexed are va- 
luable documents, public and private, re- 
lating to various actions in which the Le- 
gion was concerned; with other desira- 
ble information. 

A few extracts from this work will 
close our Report on it. We hope that si- 
milar details of the conduct of our own 
troops, aud of those of our allies msy 
meet the public eye in due time: they 
have our best wishes for that purpose. 

It will be remembered that the Legion 
quitted Oporto for Lamego, in December 
1808, the state of the roads at that peri- 
od is described by our author in lively 
terms, His account furnishes a striking 
picture of the climate and country. 

The rain poured on vs in torrents, continu. 
ing for several days without intermission ; 
but, as it was conceived the affairs at that 
period would not permit us to delay our 
march, we were obliged to proceed, notwith- 
standing the floods. The roads we passed, 
were deemed nearly impracticable ; arid to 


| to compliment. Prefixed to the History 


many who may be unacquainted with the 
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state of them in this country at certain pe- 
riods of the year, it may appear extraordinary 
to state that we were actually ob iged lo swim 
our horses ; and it was with the greatest exer- 
tion and difficulty we were enabled to bring 
forward our artillery, being obliged to take 
the beasts from the guns, and officers and 
meo, hand in hand, palled them through 
the waters, which in many places reached up 
to their shoulders; and as an example to 
junior ranks we remarked our leaders among 
the number We at length arrived with con- 
siderable difficulty and inconvenience at Pin- 
hel, a bishop's see, three leagues west of 
Almeida, and four of the Spanish frontier ; 
here the corps halted for a few days to make 
the necessary arrangements for the commence- 
ment of active operations, as well as to des- 
cansar after their severe and fatiguing march 
from Oporto, which they bore with great 
patience and fortitude, and only seemed anx- 
ious to come in contact with the enemies of 
their country, manifesting such confidence in 
their officers, as gave us every season to an- 
ticipate the subsequgnt bravery they displayed 
when opportunities offered, 


The following is one of their neatest 
exploits. 


We received intimation of the enemy's 
having made a requisition for money and 
horses, at the town of Ledesina, on the river 
‘Tormes, which was to have been ready ona 
certain day, toaconsiderable amount, under 
the severe penalties of the destruction of the 
place, and execution of the magistrates : we 
resolved, therefore, on preventing such an 
important supply from falling into the ene. 
my’s hands, if possible ; and proceeded with 
a squadron of cavalry, and about one hundred 
select infantry,® whom we mounted on all 
sorts of mules and horses that could be pro- 
cured, with the intention of suddenly falling 
ou the enemy's escort, should it appear that 
our force nearly equalled theirs, or that cir- 
cumstances afforded us any prospect of suc- 
cess, in attempting thus to preserve the pro- 
perty of our allies. We happened to arrive 
at Ledesma, quite unexpectedly ; and there 
found the Junta in state ready for the recep- 
tion of their rapacious and dreaded enemy, 
for the purpose of delivering up to them the 
treasure and cattle demanded. We immedi- 
ately concluded, that the most effectual way 
of preventing the above booty from falling in- 
to the hands of the enemy, would be to have 
it removed out of their reach, by sending it 
to the Junta of Ciudad Rodrigo ; it was con- 
sequently resigned to us, and we delivered it 


* The legion had been joined by a good 
many British soldiers, cavalry, and infantry, 
stragglers, sick, and prisoners, who escaped 
from Sir John Moore's army. 


over to the Junta of Rodrigo We afterwards 
understood that we were scarce an hour gone, 
when the enemy entered in considerable force 
from Salamanca, and were most disagreeably 
surprised at their unexpected disappointment, 
not finding either the horses or money, which 
they had understood were ready for their ac- 
ceptance, and were consequently most vehes 
mently enraged. ‘They would probably have 
wreaked their vengeance on the unfortunate 
and innocent inhabitants, had not the Junta 
shewn Sir Robert Wilson's receipt, specify. 
ing the number of horses and quantity of 
money he had received ;—and for their own 
justification, they stated his demand having 
been seconded by a military force, in conse- 
quence of which they were isduced to com- 
ply, being unable to act otherwise. This 
had the desired effect of saving them and the 
inhabitants from destruction ; but to prevent 
any thing of the kind for the future, the 
French sent a garrison there, which was 
shortly afierwards alarmed by a detachment of 
the Legion ander the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Grant, who attacked their advanced 
posts by night, and surprised them sitting 
round their fires in the woods, by falling on 
them suddenly, and killed or dispersed the 
whole ; those who escaped fled into the 
town, and the enemy were induced to eonfine 
their garrison afterwards within the walls 
of the place. 


By this kind of Guerilla warfare the 
Legion vexed considerable French armies 
commanded by no less than marshals, 
The unnecessary devastaticns committed 
by the French almost exceed belief: from 
what cause does this arise ?>—Not only did 
the Portuguese revenge themselves by ire 
regular companies ; but war against their 
invaders was maintained by individuals; 
--an instance deserves to be distinguished. 

A peasant of amazing muscular strength, 
became so annoying to the enemy on the banks 
of the Zezere, that they offered a large res 
ward for his head This man was accustom- 
ed to penetrate the enemy's encaippments. 
He killed upwards of 30 men with his owa 
hands, and captured 50 horses and snules. 
He lived in a cave in the moustains, but 
brought his booty to the allied camp to 
be sold. He was a most deiermined brave 
looking fellow, and conunued his predatory 
warfare as long as the encimy remained in 
his county. 

A number of anecdotes are scattered 
in different parts of the work; we have 
seen most of them in the newsp pers 5 
but now shall consider thera as avtuen- 
ticated by Col. M.’s introduction of (em 
into a work to which he has affixed his 
name, 
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ain Essay on Military Drawing. From 


the German of Schienert. 8vo. Pp. 65. 
Egerton, London: 1812. 


A translation of a useful book 3 ona sub- | 
ject important not to engineers only, but | 
That | 


it is perfect, we do not say; and We can- | ! 
| jects they command, 


to every officer and itary inan. 


not but blame the indiffereace of the au- 


thor who acknowledges omissions, and | 


apprizes the reader, “ that ihe tollowiag 


Succinct rules for laying down ‘* buili- 
ings, woods, rivers, &c.” though not 


differing from those taught by the best 


masters, would have been an acceptable | 
addition, to students for whose use the | 


work is intended : a few pages might have 
comprized them. This tr ct, then, is a 
discourse on the best manner of repre- 
senting hills, for military purposes ; ¢ e. to 
enable a superior officer who ha. not seen 
the country to jadge of its practicability, 
and fiiness to answer his purposes, at the 
head of an army. The requisites to ef- 
fect this, are 

Ist, That a drawing should express, clearly, 
the angles formed by the different surfaces 
with the horizon. For military purposes, it 
is sufficient to ascertain these angles from five 
to five degrees. 

edly, That the representations of these in- 
should, as much as possible, 
reseruble nature. To accomplish this, 

(a) Each surface must appear wore or less 
light acco.ding to its inctination, 

(6) It must also retain the same light as 
long as it retains the sawe inclination. 

(c) The direction of the sirokes, by which 


the inclined surfaces are represented, nwwist | 


follow the line which would be described 
by the descent of a heavy body down those 
surfaces. 

3uly, This mode of representation must be 
such as might be adopted with ease and ace 
curacy in the field. 

4thly, It must be such as can be easily 
learned and quickly executed. 

Sthly, ‘Tbhet the beginner will be almost as 
serviceable as the experienced draftsman ; and 

Gthly, ‘That both will be able to copy hills 
from a plan with as much accuracy as the 
other objects ii contains. 

Our old methods of drawing had none of 
the above-mentioned requisites, or, if they 
had, only in a very imperfect degree. 

The military draughtsman considers the 


earth as a plane, and himself as looking: 


perpendiculatly down on it, from all 
parts, in his progress. His object is ta 


An Easy on Military Drawing. 


mark the forms and the stecpress of ris- 
ings, not on the spherical projection of a 
| geographer; bat rather on Mercator’s pro- 
| Jecuion, though in a smailer compass. He 
| is to instruct the eye of a soldier how far 
the declivities of rising grounds admit of 
being manwuvred on, the direction of 
their slope, their heights, and what ob- 
It is unnecessary to 
mark this nearer than 5° of inclination; 
and indeed, though we advise all possible 


pages are not presented as a complete Corfectucs ia theory, yet we believe that 
translation of M. Scheinert’s work." 
‘ often must) be content with less accurate 


lis practice, commanders will (as they 


*pproximations, ‘To our numerous othe 
cers of volunteers, &c. the following 
table, or its principles, sould be familiar. 
1. Gradations adivitting of Maneuvres. 
5° lv 15° 


INFANTRY 
cannot move any 
considerable diss 
tance with ore 
der; their fire 
up hill without 
effect. 

CavaLry 
may still trot 
up, and walk 
down hill, 


INFANTRY INFANTRY. 
may move with Its close move 
order, and has,ments become 
down hill, the more difficult. 
most efiectuai 
fire and charge. 


Cavaury Cavatry 
may also move can only canter 
with order, and down hiil ;. the 
has, up bill, its charge only pos- 
most etiectnal sible up hill. 
shack, 

Antittery | Artittery. | ARTILLERY 
has a more ef-moves with dif-/moves with great 
fectual firedown ficulty, its effec- difficulty ; its ire 
than up hill, |tyal “and con-ltotally ceases. 

stant fire ceases.| 


2, Giadaiions which may be asceaded and 


descended singly. 


20? wes gue 


INFANTRY. INFANTRY. INFANTRY. 
cannot move in Light InfantryChasseurs and 
order, and canas before. Riflemen, as 
only fire singly ‘Light Infantry 
with effect. before. 

Cavalry Cavatry. | Cawatry. 
may stillascend Light Cawalry Hussars may as- 
at a walk, and'may ascend onecend as above, 
descend without by one oblique- but with great 
order, and thatly, and descenddifficulty, and 
only obliquely. in the samewhen the slope 

way, but withis of soft eaith. 
great difficulty. | 

3. Gradations which may be climbed up. 

35° | 40° 45° 
Chasscurs and/Chasseurs and 
Riflemen may Riflemen, with 
ascend with dif-lout baggage, 
ficulty one by mayascend with 
one. of — the 
ands. 


Chasscurs and 
Riflemen accuse 
tomed to hilly 
ountry, may 
sscend as above, 
mit with danger 
af falling. 
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These data may be implicitly relied on, 
though they may appear incorrect to those 
who Sve never actually measured inclinations. 
We have heard, indeed, that, in the cam- 

aigns of the Rhiue, the French were in the 
habit of mounting hills of 70° or 80’; buat 
the fact is, that, during those campaigns, 
nobody ever thought of actually measuring 
the inclinations, 


It is for want of reducing their boast- 
ings to actual measurement, that so many 
French falsities have passed unexposed. 
Facts rarely justify their assertions. The 
art of expressing these differences of in- 
clination on a map, is what engages the 
author’s attention, His roles are good ; 
and his examples are applicable. ‘They 
have long been understood and practised 
by judicious engravers of maps; but they 
have not been better, if so well, adapted 
to the purposes of the younger class of 
students in military affairs. [t is justly 
observed by our author, that we cannot 
suppose all military draughtsmen to possess 
natural genius; precepis and laws are 
therefore necessary as guides. We com- 
mend his intention and his treatise ; while 
at the same time we advise the fur- 
ther cultivation of talent, and instruction 
in the principles of art, including per- 
spective and chiaro oscuro ; to neither of 
which this author is in our judgment, suf- 
ficiently friendly. 


A Sermon on the Sanctification of ‘the 
Lord’s Day. By the Rev. James Rudge, 
A.B., Curate and Lecturer of Limehouse. 
Price 1s. Rivingtons, London: 1812. 


Ir is impossible to deny that the ob- 
servation of the Lord’s Day, is of vital 
importance to the interests of religion, 
among us. Itis a pullic institution is- 
suing in private consideration ; for there 
is every reason to suppose that were not 
many persons constrained by a sense of 
decorum to a state of quiet and leisure, 
they would never have an hour they could 
call their own ; but would, without :nter- 
mission, spend the whole of their days, 
and every hour of the day, in the cares, 
the labours and the turmoils of secular 
employments, Self possession is not to 
be expected amidst the bustle of life; 
yet, without it, what except drudgery 
are the objects of human pursuit? In 
fact, is it not, disguised in another 
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form, the object of our wishes 7—“ After 
I have realized enough! I will retire ; 
and then I will enjoy myse'f.” It were 
wiser to secure a little of this, as we 
passon; and who that knows true p'easure, 
if asked, on what day he most enjoys 
himself, would hesitate a moment in bis 
answer? The sun shines, the gentle gale 
blows, with greater delight to those pre- 
pared to receive it on this day, than on 
any other: they find, most surely, that 
“© the Sabbath was made for man.” 

There is much truth in this sermon ;— 
but whether it was faithfully calculated 
for the meridian of Limehouse, is more 
than we venture to assert. Mr. Rudge, 
very justly stigmatizes the higher ranks 
at the west end of the town, and far be 
it from us to undertake their defence : 
but, could he not have found at the. 
east end of the metropolis, sinners to 
whom he might have pointed the pro- 
phet’s admonition, “ Thou art the 
man?” We fear that his auditory would 
warmly join in blaming their Letters, 
without reforming themselves; while 
those whom the pious preacher SS 
attach little importance to the judgment 
of the lecturer of Limehouse, and his 
congregation, on them and their pursuits. 
Who their Letters are, may be gathered 
from the following note : 


When the higher ranks began to trespass 
on that only rest, which the institution of 
the Sabbath was ordained to impose, by trae 
velling on the Lord’s Day, by going on need- 
less journies, and by entering into vain amuse- 
ments ; by giving parties of pleasure, and by 
frequenting places of fashionable resort, than 
which nothing can be more inimical to those 
quict feelings of the soul, and that delightful 
soberness of thought and reflection, which 
are so necessary to be cherished on the Sab- 
bath, those, who were in inferior situations 
in life, soon followed their example, and 
were alike guilty of turning away their feet 
from the Sabbath—of caling it no longer 
their delight, nor of making it any longer 
holy and honourable. 


The manner in which the Lord's Day is 
por in the metropolis and its neighbour- 

ood, must excite the most painful feelings 
in the religious breast. Every place of fashion- 
able resort is crowded :—the Paik and Ken- 
sington gardens are absolutely crammed with 
people on the Sabbath; and this too at a 
time when the doors of the Sanctuary are 
cpen, and the sublime and beautiful service 
of our church is being read. The consequence 
is, that the house of God is forsaken, and the 
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afternoon duty of the church is unattended. 
Vhe latter indeed has long since ceased to be 
regarded by the Ledéer sort. OF such, it was 
ouce observed, by as good and as virtuous a 
man as ever adorned the Christian fellowship, 
** that the bel/er sort of people never went 
to chusch in an afternoon.” I need not remark 
the sense in which this was spoken, nor by 
whoin the Letter soré was meant. R. 
means to say, ‘nor wio was meant by the 
term Letter sort.” ] 


As a cure, or at least, a corrective, 
the reverend author recommends er- 
ample: soo we; but we think he re- 
moves to a distance that we are afraid to 
calculate, all hope of amendment, when 
he adds, 


But indeed, if any substantial good and 
any practical benelit be wroaght, they must 
first be wrought by the shining examples, 
and consistent lives of lhe GREAT. 


We have been struck with the evils of 
& sea-port town as described by Mr. Pa- 
trick, in his “* Sermon preached at Tri- 
nity Church, Hull, for the benefit of the 
Vicar’s School” in that town, We shall 
make a f2w extracts from it, because 
it conveys observations made by the 
preacher on local circumstances ; and in 


vigorous terms excites to correction of 
some of them, by a patronage of the 


school under consideration. Mr. P. 
quotes one institution, the dissolved 
spinning schols,” as extremely unfor- 
tunate : we exceedingly regret the failure. 


By this system of charity, the arts of do- 
mestic weaving would be introduced, it was 
asserted, into every family; the excellent 
habits of the past century would be revived ; 
the name of spinster and of maid-servant 
would be synonymous.—Schools were form- 
ed, mistresses were engaged, a crowd of idle 
girls aged fourteen, or even sixteen vears, 
were hurried into these seminaries. What 
public effects ensued? Attired in neat dres- 
ses, and raised above their equals in society, 
their proverbial vanity encreased, their ima- 
gination was inflamed, their private con- 
versations and their secret habits denoted the 
confirmed harlot, and they issued from the 
school into life prepared for dissipation. —One 
lady informed me, that after a subscription 
of six or seven yeats, and after an education 
of thirteen girls, beyond the thirteenth year 
of their age, twelve of them became the 
victims of extraordinary profligacy. 


A warning voice, this, to other insti- 
tutions !—to enforce caution, and prus 
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dence; not to terrify and congeal rea, 
charity. 
The following representations are more 


| especially descriptive of the state of Hull ; 


but may not something similar be said 
of other sea-ports, that of the metropolis 
included ? 

The proportion of the poor to the rich is 
fowid to be larger in our commercial towns 
than in the cities in the interior of the island. 
The peasant, the brcken farmer, and the 
disappointed manufacturer, crowd hither for 
employment or wages. York, Beverley, and 
a hundred adjacent towns and villages depos 
pulate, while our suburbs swell into a con- 
siderable maguitude, and our population ex- 
ceeds forty thousand souls. Now as the avee 
raged calculation of Colquhoun, that one= 
ninth of the British population die without 
any learning, is probably correct, four thou. 
sand of our townsmen die in thirty-three 
years who have not learned to write or even 
to read the Scriptures. A short inference 
may be diawn fiom these crowds of poor 
ignorants; that Hull requires an increase 
not only of churches, but of schools. If 
these forty thousand moral agents must work 
out their salvation, or be cast ‘* into penal 
fire,’ are two hundred schools established in 
this place, in which they may /earn the du- 
ties of morality and religion? —But I spare 
you. The poor appear here also in the same 
masses, as they are seen in the manvfactue 
ring towns. Tifty men are attached to one 
ship-builder, sixty sailors to one ship-master, 
or one hundred labourers to one employer in 
a sugar work, a dock, or a ropery. This 
wonderful contrast between the paucity of 
the rich, and the population of the poorer 
rank, is openly displayed in onr age. While 
former writers Be conjecture, we are 
supported by demonstration and by facts. 
To prove the disparity of number between 
the rich and the poor, we may alledge the 
circumstance that half a million of British 
subjects have paid the tax upon income, 
though the total population of the two Bri- 
tish islands reached from eighteen to 
nineteen millions; we may appeal to the 
few payable or taxable houses in each parish, 
compared with the list of those houses for 
which the proprietor pays the tax? we may 
recollect the few grand streets, the frequency 
of narrow lanes, and the long line of wretch 
ed habitations. We may estimate the vast 
numbers of the poor, from these local hints. 

The necessary effect which these crowds 
of wretched families produce, is that they 
occupy whole streets, that they fill large su- 
burbs, that gardens, fields, estates, are now 
covered with huts, of which not one cou- 
tributes to the parochial rate: they are a po» 
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vel species of villages of paupers: not one; 


decorous person resides in the vicinity, whose 
manners and conduct might teach them not 
only reverence and respect for the higher 
orders, but regularity of life and the beauty 
of virtue. I must deplore the fact that our 
modern architects have relinquished that ex- 
cellent system and plan, which the last ge- 
neration of merchants pursued in the con- 
struction of streets; a plan, by which the 
houses of the rich and the poor were amicably 
mingled in the same square and the same 
Jane; a plan, which produced exceilent ef- 
fects. But the modish separation of ranks 
has broughta train of evil consequences. For 
hence the adulterers and adulteresses assemble 


themselves by troops along all the suburbs in 
the houses of harlots; the song of the 
drunkard resounds in these forlorn lanes | 
through the day, and through the night; | 
here robberies and burglaries are planned, and | 
hence our felons and our convicts issue to 


It appears from our 


The author addresses the several classes 
of which his auditory, it might ce pre- 


sumed, was composed : we trust, to good | 


purpose. The arguments are ad homines 
jo a better sense than usual. We select 
one or two, which the times have fur 
from eufeebled. 


It is wise to remember the uncertainty of 
health and of life; it is pradent to lay up 
something against the eternity which 1s to 
follow. Remember the accidents of life, 
consider the misfortunes, to which you are 
exposed, and provide against the vicissitude 
of all mortal things. Consider the kingdoms 
on kingdoms which the destroyer as wasted 
ja this war, As merchants, you are dushed 
or new enter- 
prises, and additional speculations ;—may no 
accident cross your hovest purpose! imay no 
calamity destroy your substance! may no dis- 
eases ‘* smite your first born!’ but one event 
is inevitably certain, whether it will happen 
to-day or to morrow, we know not; death, 
death will destroy your usefulness, and snatch 
yon from the power of doing good. O save 
something from the common wreck, secure 
some consolation against the day of trouble, 
the day perhaps of national humiliation ; for 
a hundred nations tie prostrate before our 
enemy. Let not your possessions utterly pe- 
rish with you, but carry as much of them 
as you can into eternity. Consecrate a small 
remnant to virtue, before it takes wings and 
flies away, before ‘* commerce spread her 
sails on other shores,” perhaps to the New 


Vou. XI, (Lit. Pan. Nov. 1312.) 


World. Throw some tribute into the trea- 
sury of Ged. If you cannot spare a talent, 
give a mite; if you cannot extirpate misery 
from all the world, in a populous town, at 
least, endeavour to stop its ravages among 
the families of the forlorn and the needy. 

O ye, who know the miseries of life only 
inadeseriptioa, in a novel, or in a tragedy ; 
you, who are satiated with the good things 
of this world, and are ranging from object 
to object, from the metropolis toa bath, from 
atour to a visit, for some new entertain- 
ment, come, try the novelty of visiting our 
charitable schools, and of contributing to 
their wants; try, if amidst all your plea- 
sures you ever found one so transporting to 
the heart, so grateful to the sense, so deli- 
cious to the soul, as benevolence. There is 
in nature no sound so sweet, as the voice of 
sorrow turned to gladness, no sight so noble, 
as a train of infants redeemed from mental 
death. ‘To whom beside shall I address my 
self? The voice of nature directs me to you, 
ye delicate and charitable sex, as fortunately 
inspired with all the softest passions, and 
amiably turned to all the tevderest offices. 
Distress naturally flies to you for protection, 
and generally finds in you its warmest friends ; 
and when it is recommended by simplicity 
and youth, it can never fail of your pity. 
Remember that compassion is the ornament 
of innocence, for it was the robe in which 
your Saviour was arrayed; would you pres 
cure sincere applause and inviolable esteem, 
let charity grace all your actions, 

Ye seafaring persons, who have made a 
considerable progress, and have met with a 
prosperous passage in life, remember those 
who are starting on the dangerous voyage, 
without friends, without experience, without 
education ; the world, indeed, is all before 
them, but they have no place of rest in it; 
they have indeed parents, but they can give 
them nothing but their tears : they have re- 
lations, bat who ever knocked at the door of 
poverty? Who ever paid his court to mis- 
fortane Who ever claimed an acquaintance 
with the ** poor destitute ?” 
Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, from 

the Text of Ernesti, &c. with an Appendix, 

&c. By E. H. Barker, of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 218. Long- 

man and Co. Loudon: 1811, 

A neat and pleasing edition of the 
works announced in the title page. The 
editor displays the knowledge of a 
scholar, with the diligent research of a 
man habituated to enquire, and delighted 
with the occupation of enquiry. In cons 
{essing our obligation for the notes, par- 
ticularly ; we do but acknowiedge their 
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real value. To those of Ernesti, Mr. B. 
has annexed additional illustrations from 
other authors. 
The true construction of an ancient: 
language, as the Latin, is, no doubt, an 
important and indispensable part of learns 
ing; but it is also laborious, yet when 
cleared and determined by means of 
incidental occurrences, and appeals to 
acknowledged facts, the rug edness of the 
way is greatly abated, and in some in- 
stances it is strewed over with flowers. 
We shall adduce a few specimens from 
the notes, in support of this observation. 
Est in manibus /audatio. Plutarch informs 
us in his Life of Publicola, that this vir- 
tuous statesman pronounced an eulogy over 
his fallen colleague Brutus at the funeral, 
and adds: the ‘* Romans were so charmed 
with the idea, that afterwards all the great 
and illustrious men among them, upon their 
decease, had their eulogy from persons of 
distinction: this funeral oration was more 
ancient than any among the Greeks ; unless 
we allow, what Anaximenes, the orator, re- 
Jates, that Solo was the author of this cus- 
tom. We are told that, when the women 
contributed their golden ornaments to com. 
lete the sum demanded by ihe Gauls, the 
Boose Senate granted to them the privilege 
of having funeral harangues pronounced over 
them: Plutarch says in his Life of Cesar: 
«* It had long been the eustom in Rome for 
the aged women to have funeral panegyrics, 
but not the young : Cesar first broke through 
it by pronouncing one over his own wile, 
who died at an early age.” Gamaliel Ben Pe- 
Gahzur says in his book of the Jewish Reli- 
gion, Ceremonies, and Prayers, (p. 13), that 
a sort of sermon is preached at the grave in 
tlie praise of the deceased, and sometimes the 
tile of Rabli is given to the deceased by the 
Priest, who is always present, and who ge- 
nerally speaks in praise, and gives honors and 
titles to the dead, according to the pay, which 
he expects from the surviving relations. The 
very learned Calmet, in his Disseréation on 
the Funerals of the Hebrews (in Tindal's 
Translation, p. 259), savs, ‘* Then the bo- 
dy is laid on the ground, and if the deceased 
was famous upon any account, one of the 
company made his Funera/ Oration ; a very 
ancient custom, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and by ecclesiastical and profane writers: 
among the Egyptians, the deceased King had 
a jodement passed upon him before he was 
buried : eveiy one had the privilege of prais- 
ing, or blaming, what good, or ill they had 
remarked during bis reign: private persons 
were treated in the same manner: the cus- 
aom of making funera! orations is of an an- 
ticut standing in the Christian Church: there 


cre several recorded in the Scriptutes, as those 
of Saul and Jonathan, of Abner, of Josiah, 
and of Judas Maccabeus.” In Ogilby’s Chi- 
nese Embassies, p. 184, we are told: “ In 
the hall [of a deceased Nobleman] stand two 
trumpeters, and at the great gate of the 
Court within two drummers: over the gate 
hangs upon a board, a (ong scrol/ of paper 
even to the ground, wherein is to be read, 
who it is that is deceased, and what he had 
done in his life-time for the service and les 
nefil of his country.” If 1 am not mistaken, 
I have somewhere read that the Chinese also 
ronounce funeral harangues over their dead. 
e are told in Ogilby’s Japan, p. 67,) that 
the Priests, ** among their other functions, 
take especial care in ordering of obits and 
noblemens’ funerals, not ouly as churchmen, 
but in the manner of heralds, setting them 
forth with all order and ceremony ; and gue 
ing before the hearse singing new elegies in 
honour of the deceased. 


On another occasion, Mr. B. though 
equally instructive critically, is less de- 
cisive ; he says, : 

Cum s@ne multa, tum memini, domi in he- 
micyclio sedentem, ut solebat, cum et ego 
essem una, ct pauci admodum familiares, in 
eum sermonem, illum incidere, qui lum fere 
omnilus erat in ore. 

Melinoth, and Ainsworth interpret the 
word hemicyclio by semicircular apartment : 
Mr. Bell, of Antermony, indeed, says (vol. 
1, p. 10?) in his deseription of a Persian Hall 
of Audience: ‘* The farther end of jhe hall 
is a semicircle: here sat the shack upon a 
sofa, raised about a foct from the floor, which 
- elevated four steps above the rest of the 

all.” 


Gesner, in his Thesaurus, as Mr. B. 
proceeds to observe, understands this 
word of the augural seat. Mr. B, adds 
quotations from Ernesti, and many others. 
But the subject is capable of yet further 
illustration. Among the pictures repre- 
senting the Muses, recovered from Her- 
culaneum, Clio, and Urania, are seat- 
ed jn chairs, with semi-circular backs to 
them ; somewhat resembling our draw- 
ing-room chairs ; and these are the more 
instructive, because it has been thought, 
that a semi-circular table suited to a semi- 
circular room, was the hemicycle of this 
passage. Whereas, it should appear that 
they were much more familiar things, 
and articles rather of light furniture. 
It is remarkable, moreover, that there 
is an allusion to a seat of this form 
among the Asiatics, in Solomon's Song, 


chap. 1.11. * While the king reclineth 
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in his circle, my spikenard sendeth forth 
its fragrance.” Whether such a seat ac- 
commodated more than one person, is 
uncertain; but there seems to be no reason 
why it might not answer all the purposes 
of the modern sop'.a; and this, possibly, 
is the nearest to a general idea of it: 


though it might be varied as occasion and | 


service required. 

The learned Annotator on the Her- 
culanenm pictures, alludes to the lecticula 
lueubratoria (wick we may translate 
* study chairs,” says Causauoon) of 
Augustus; but it should seem that they 
might be as much dining-room chairs, as 


study chairs, The words of Suetonius | 


are,“ Postcibum mertlianum, . paullisper 
conquiescebat, opposita ad oculos manu. 
A caena luesbratoriam se in lecticulam 
recepiebat. . .. In lectum inde transgress- 
us,” &c. The authority of these Muses, 


however, proves that these chairs with 


semi-circular backs, were seats of learn- 
ing ; and as such we recommend them 
to the adoption of all studious votaries of 
the said Muses. 

There are other articles in this small, 
but pleasing, volume which we have pe- 
rused with pleasure ; in particulara com- 
parison of words in the Welsh language 
with others in the Latin, This may pro- 
bably amuse our readers at a future op- 

rtunity. Much yet remains to be done 
in the study of languages by comparison, 
and clear (not fanciful) proofs of the 
relationship of distant dialects. 


Sangora ; a legendary Tale. 12mo, For 
the Author 1812. 


From the title we expected to find 
this tale an African, or West Indian, or 
possibly, an American remance ; but on 
detecting the author's attempt to palm it 
upon us for the appellation of a British 


heroine, our wonted good humour failed 


as, and we read it, to be sure, but with- 
out delight, or satisfaction. The date of 
the tale, as intended by the writer, is that 


-of King Richard, and the Holy War. A 
_ few old words, affectedly inserted here, 


and there, impart no air of antiquity to 


it; nor are the manners of the time cor- 


rectly pourtrayed. If black letter lore 


- can be useful to any body, it might be to 
. writers who wish to derive a charm rather 


from verbal peculiarities, and antique 
phrases, than from general nature and 
the sympathies of hamanity; 
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A Cursory Inquiry into the Expediency of 
Repealing the Annuity Act, aud Raising 
the legal Rate of Interest ; by Edward 
Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. 8vo. p.p. 60, 
Prica 2s. 6d. London, Murray. 


Tuts subject is of greater impart. 
ance than appears ar first sight. The 
change of opinion in our Courts of Law 
on the subject of Annuities, with their 
contradictory determinations is a striking 
instance of the difficulty of establishing 
regulations for a complex state of society, 
for property ever fluctuating, and neces- 
sities varying almost with every wind. 
Possession of money is the next greatest 
plague in the world tothe wani of it— 
Those who have it wish to make a profit of 
it, but they dread insufficient securities, fhe 
rocks and quicksauds of risk ; this encrea- 
ses their anxiety to covér contingencies ; 
and then the market price of money is 
raised, to the vexation and oppression of 
the borrower. Todo justice to both bor- 
rower and lender is not easy. The legise 
lature attempted this, by Act 17, Geo, 
III. cap. 25, by which the sale of life 
Annuities was subjected to certain cone 
trouls, intended to check the practice _It 
has failed, says Mr. Sugden; and eva- 
sions are more prevalent than ever. Usury 
triumphs, by the use of additional screens, 
Transactions of this description are loans 
at enorinous and illegal interest. The 
pamphlet deserves consideration ; the wrie 
ter states powerful reasons for desiring 
a revision of the law But many more 
interests are to be attended to than those 
included in his remarks The effect of 
the interest of money on the body politic, 
as well as on the fortunes of individuals, 
is a very curious, but an extremely intricate 
subject. 

In England, whenever the ordinary mare 
ket rate exceeded the legal rate, the law has 
constantly been evaded. ‘The rate of interest 
was first fixed iv this country in 37th Hen. 
8 the rate was 10 percent. In the 5th of 
Edward the 6th, it was rendered illegal wo 
take any interest, but notwithstanding this 
law, the common rate of interest was at this 
time 14 per cent from which it may be in- 
ferred, ihat the act of Henry ihe 8th had not 
been honoured much in the observance. 

Ten per cent was again allowed in the 
13th of Elizabeth. The impolicy of a total 

rohibition of interest appears 10 have been 
felt. Itis recited the act by whico 
the statute of Henry the 8th was revived 
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that the act of Edward the 6th ‘hath not 
done so much good as was hoped it should, 
but rather the said vice of usury, and spe- 
cially by way of sale of wares, and shifts 
of interest, hath much more exceedingly 
abounded, to the utter undoing of many gen- 
tlemen, inerchants, occupiers, and others, 
and to the importable hurt of the commons 
“wealth.” 

In the 21st of James the Ist, interest was 
reduced to 8 per cent. In the 1th of 
Charles the 2d, the rate was reduced to 6, 
and finally, in the 12th of Anne, to 5 per 
cent. at which it now stands, although, in 
happier times than these, it was in contem- 
_plation still further to reduce the rate. 

Five per cent. as I shall attempt to show, 
has long ceased to be the ordinary market 
rate of interest, and the inevitable conse- 
quence has followed, that the law has been 
evaded. 

Although it may startle some to hear it, 
yet instances are not wanting of moncy being 
raised by way of annuity, upon three lives, 
paying fen per cent. upon unincombered fee 
simple estates, of great annual value. Great 

- sums are given to agents for loans at 5 per 

cent. on the best securities ; so that the bor- 
rower pays severely, although the lender is 
not benefited by it. 


The allowance of a higher rate of inte- 
rest by law, and consequently for the 
- whole nation, would have an influence on 
‘ allcontracts, profits, and calculations, to 
an extent and magnitude from which we 
rather recoil, than chuse to contemplate 


Stereogoniometry ; also, Leeway and Mag- 
netic Sailings. By Jolin Cole, Purse: ef 
H. M. Ship Aboukir. @vo. Pp. 341. Price 
145. Lunn. London: 1812. 


Ws think it our duty to record this 
work, as the production of a scientific 
man, whose intention it is to improve the 
_ art of navigation, &c. by communicating 
methods of simplifying some of its pro- 
ceedings. For this purpose he proposes 
to use the trilateral solid angle instead of 
the spherical triangle ; to retain the original 
plane angles, and to call the science by 
the name of Stereoganiometry. This 
measurement of solid angles the author 
applies to Astronomy and to Dialing : he 
= calculates the fluxions of the several 
parts of trilateral solid angles. It is not 


possible for us to convey any notion of this: 


book by extracts. The essayson Lecway 


Metrical Effusions. 


and Magnetic Sailing deserve attention 
from sea officers ; but they areshorter than 
the author designed; and contain little 
that is new to us. They are inserted as we 
conjecture, to shew what Mr. Cole could 
do, if writing more at large. The sub- 
ject is of great importance to all to whom 
vessels, containing much valuable property 
and many invaluable lives are committed: 
What is here written, however, must be 
considered as theoretical only, and not to 
be absolutely relied on, till brought to per- 
fection by practice. Whatever improves 
ments can be rendered popular among our 
sea-faring men, deserve the patronage of 
anation which has such immense value, 
always floating on the water as Britain 
has: to augment its security, is a truly 
laudable application of skill and science ; 
and the object of the author is utility. 


Metrical Effusions, or Verses on Various 
Occasions. 8vo. Baldwin, London, 1812. 


Tue modesty of this writer pre- 
possesses us inhis favour: had he come 
forwards too boldly, and demanded—we 
might have been inclined to tell him, 
that we had seen more vigorous lines and 
smarter verses; but a gentleman who 
has * printed only a small impression,” 
has by his candour disarmed criticism, 
We deem it impolicy to praise only 
great poets: the art of Poesy, like all 
other arts, is brought forward by gradual 
improvements. After all, inthis age of 
discernment, the number is but tew 
which can afford 


in spite 
Of Nature and their stars to write ; 


for, if the ‘ag will not purchase their 
effusions, the cost of paper and print, 
if good, as fashion :equires, will check 
their pens and their genius, effectually. 
Not every votary of the Muses has the 
good fortuue of Walter Scott to enu- 
merate, together with his works, the 
fortunes each has brought him:—for 
this «£2,900, for that £3,000, et seq. 
We wish, however, that the writer be- 
fore us, may meet with acceptance ade- 
quate to his wishes, restricted as he 
avows them; and to enable the public 
to decide on his merits we subjoin the 


| following specimens of his verses, 


| 
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PRINCE HOEL'S SONG, 
FROM SOUTHEY’S MADOC. 


I've harness’d thee my steed of grey ; 
And thou shalt bear me to the walls, 

Where, in dazzling splendour gay, 
Bright the glittering sun-beam falls, 


Dear to me those walls so white, 
When I wake, and when I dream ; 

Where, before my fair one’s sight, 
Floats tlie sea-mew on the stream. 


How I Jove the storm-struck dwelling 
Which the restless ocean laves ! 

On its walls, so proudly swelling, 
Ever break the sounding waves. 


There she dwells, the shapely maiden, 
Fairer than the ocean spray 5 

Loveiler than the charms display’d in 
Flora’s garden bed in May. 


Still for her I ceaseless pine; 
, See but her in crowded halls ; 
When the sun’s bright beams decline 
Fancy flies to those dear walls. 


1 throughout the sleepless night 
Think of her, ’tiil health is flown j 
Fled the visions of delight, 
The flush of youth for ever gone. 


Pale as oceau to the view 
’ On a dreary sunless morn 5 

Victim of a love too true, 
Still for her I pine forlorn. 


I pine for her; yet heave asigh 
Of tender pity while I pine, 

That she should view with scornful eye 
A love so pure, so warm as mine. 


HARMONY OF CREATION, 


Who hath not heard with raptur’d ear 

The lark’s shrill matin, echoing clear, 

While grove and meadow, far and near, 
Resound with tuneful melody ? 


How sweet, how full, the blackbird’s note 


Seems on the morning gale to float, 
While many a warbler strains his throat 
To aid the cheerful harmony ! 


When, at fierce noon, the sun rides high, 


How sweet on river’s brink to lie, 
Safe shelter’d from a cloudless sky, 
Some shady tree for canopy ! 


There listen to the murmuring stream, 

Like one entrane’d in moody dream 5 

Then mark on distant sail the beam 
Of sun-shine glist’ning cheerfully. 


And oh! what tuneful notes resound, 

What heavenly music all around, 

When, reach’d his daily journey’s bound, 
Bright Phoebus sets resplendently ! 


Oft have I loiter’d on my way, 

While choristers on every spray 

Sang vespers to the closing day, 
And vied in sweetest symphony ! 


Is there, whose sensual, grovelling mind, 
By taste, by virtue unrefin’d ; 
Can hear this melody combin’d, 

And not enjoy such minstrelsy ? 


In vain to him returning spring 

Bids flow’rets blow, or songsters sing 5 

Their charms no heartfelt raptures bring, 
Nor wake to mental ecstasy, 


Not so the man divinely taught ; 

His soul, with nobler feclings fraught, 

Ascends on wings of heavenly thought 
To God, the source of Harmony. 


In all the music of the grove, 

He hears a song of joy and love, 

Praising the name of Him above, 
The one, eternal Deity ! 
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Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the tilles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. ' 
er 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The fourth edition of the Remains of the late 
Rev. Richard Cecil is in the press. It will be 
well printed, as a pocket volume, in foolscap 
8vo. with a beautiful portiait by Caroline Watson, 
after Russell. The View of Mr. Cecil's Character, 
by the Editor, will be prefixed. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A gentleman of the University of Oxford is 
preparing for the press a splendid edition of Mar- 
tyn’s Eclogues of Virgil, with thirty-seven co- 
ioured plates of botanical subjects. rg 


COMMERCE. 

A work of considerable importance to the 
commercial werld is about to be published, en- 
tiled, ‘* The Perpetual Balance, or Book-keeping 
“* by Double Entry, upon an improved Principle, 
“ exhibiting the general Balance progressively 
“* and constantly in the Journal, without the aid 
** of the Ledger.” 

This work, which is the production of Mr, 
John Lambert, Author cf Travels in America, 
&c. will remove the difficulties which at present 
attend the formation of the annual balance, and 
enable the mercantile man, daily to ascertain a¢ 
one view, the whole state of his affairs. 
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EDUCATION. 


M. Boui!ly, author of Contes & ma Fille, will 
shortly publish Conseils @ ma Fille, consisting of 
Tales, chiefly founded on facts; intended for the 
senior classes in schools. A translation of the 
work is preparing for the press. 


FINE ARTS. 


Boydell and Co, respectfully inform the Sub- 
@cribers to Middiman’s Views, and the Public, 
that No. 13, and last, containing five plates, with 
appropriate letter press, is ready for publication. 
This elegant work, which may now be considered 
as completed, consists of a collection of fifty- 
three select picturesque views of romantic and 
interesting scenery in Grest-Britain and Wales, 
engraved by S. Middiman from pictures and draw- 
ings by the most eminentartists, with descriptions 
of each view in English and French. Size of each 
print 64 inches by 8 long, forining one hand- 
some volume in 4to. 

The second part of A’Collection of Picturesque 
Views and Scenery of Norway, containing ten plates 
coloured from drawings made on the spot, &c. by 
John William Edy, is nearly rendy for publi- 
cation, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Picquot will shortly publish a work on 
Geography ; in which is included Ancient Geo- 
gtaphy, an addition much desired for school pur- 
poses. 


HISTORY. 


The Rev. T. Morrell, of St. Neot, will shortly 
publish, in an octavo volume, Studies in History, 
Part I, containing an abridged History of Greece, 
with moral and religious reflections. The sub- 
sequent parts to contain the History of Kome and 
of England on the same plan, 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

Mr. Dickinson, thirty years an acting magis- 
trate for the counties of Nottingham and Lincoln, 
has in the press, a Practical Exposition of the 
Law relative to the Office and Duties of a Justice 
of the Peace, continued to the end of Trinity 
Term, 52 George Ili. 


MATHEMATICS, 


In the press a greatly enlarged and improved 
edition, being the fifth of Davis’s Familiar Trea- 
tise on Land Surveying, by the Chain Cross and 
Offset Staffs only; to which is now first added, 
a Supplement, containing the methods by the 
Plane Table and Theodolite, and Directions for 
conducting Subterraneous Surveys, with a por- 
trait, and new diagrams and plates, the whole 
adapted to the present system. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Mr. Johnson, surgeon in the royal navy, is 
printing, in an octavo volume, an Essay on the 
Iafluence of Tropical Climates, more particularly 
the climate of India, on European constitutions ; 
the principal effects induced thereby, with the 
means of obviating and removing them. 


MEDICINE. 


The Medical Extracts, or Philosophy of Me- 
dicine, a popular woik, on the science of medi- 
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cine, will appear early in January next; the 
sixth edition. The work was composed by the 
botanical Ds. Thornton. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A new edition of the Lite and Prophecies of 
Merlin may soon be expected. 

Mr. Lovell, Building Surveyor, Huntingdon, 
is preparing for the press, a New System of 
Duodecimal Arithmetic ; every example worked 
at length, with tables for finding the value of any 
number of feet and inches, yards and feet, &c. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr. Pritchard, of Bristo!, will shortly publish 
the first volume of Researches into the nepal 
the Human Kind, and the Nature of its Physi- 
cal Diversities. 

Mr. Andrew Horn will immediately put to 
the press a short Essay, in which the Seat of 
Vision is determined ; and, by the Discovery of a 
New Function in the Organ, a foundation laid 
for explaining its Mechanism and the various 
Phenomena on principles hitherto unattempted, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


To be published by Subscription, A History of 
the House of Commons of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, from the earliest Period to the present 
Time; to which is added, a Political and Per- 
sonal History, of all the Boroughs, Cinque Ports, 
Cities, and Counties in the United Kingdom, 
Containing their Ancient and Present State. The 
Constitution of the Britons, Witena Gemote of 
the Saxons. Representative Parliament of the 
4th William I. restored the 49th of Heury IIL 
Boroughs partially restored, the 18th of Edward 
1, The Right of Suffrage limited the 8th of 
Henry V1. Boroughs discontinued and restored 
in every Reign, from Edward I, to James I. 
The City of Ely and Ninety-two Boroughs 
never restored. Incorporation of Wales into the 
Parliament of England, the 27th of Henry VIII. 
Equal Representation during the Commonwealth, 
Union with Scotland, ditto with Ireland. Local 
History of each Borough, Cinque Port, City, and 
County. Contradictory Rights of Election in 
each, Charters, Petitions complaining of undue 
Elections, with the Decisions upon each. Resoe 
lutions of Committees. Proprietors and Patrons 
of Boroughs. Venality and Corruption. Num- 
ber of Votes in each Place, &c. List of Meme 
bers called Poussineers, who were said to be in- 
fluenced by M. Poussin, the French Agent, in 
the Reign of Charles II. List of Members who 
voted for making the Prince and Princess of 
Orange King and Queen of England. List of 
Members who voted for and against the Hanover 
Succession, &c, By J.H. B. Oldfield, &c. In 
Four handsome Volumes, 8vo. dedicated to Gran- 
ville Sharp, Esq. Price to Subscribers £2, 8s, 
to be advanced on the Day of Publication to None 
subscribers, 


THEOLOGY. 

The Rev, R. Clarke has in the press, Prophetic 
Records oi the Christian Era, sacred, moral, and 
political; in a chronological sezies of striking 
and sineular anticipations of the future state of 
Christendom, indicating the near approaching 
period of universal peace, 
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A work by the late Dr.. Robertson, the cele- 
brated historian, is in the press, on the Grounds 
of Protestantism ; or the causes which contri- 
buted to the secession of our forefathers from the 
errors and corruption of the church of Rome. 


Mr. Cumberland’s Defence of the Christian 
Religion is about to be republished. 


The Rev. S. Barrow will shortly publish, in a 
duodecimo volume, Sermons for Schools; con- 
taining one for every Sunday in the year, and for 
Christmas-day, &c. of length and on subjects 
acapted to young persons, selected and abridged 
from Horne, Blair, Gisborne, Porteus, &c. &c. 

Dr. Hales’ Letiers to Dr. Troy, on the religious 
and political tenets of the Roman hierarchy, are 
ceprinting, 


See 
WORKS PUBLISHED, 


EDUCATION, 

The Reciter; a Work particularly adapted to 
the Use of Schools ; cuns'sting of Pieces, Moral, 
Religious, and Sacred, in Verse and Prose, se- 
lected and classed on a new Plan, as Exercises in 
Elocution, with reference to the different Ages of 
Students. In three Parts. Part 1, for Students 
under Eleven Years of Age ; Part 2, for Students 
between Eleverf and Fourteen; and Part 3, for 
Students between Fourteen and Seventeen. By 
the Rev. Edward Ward, A.M. 

An Abridgement of Dr. Oliver's Grammar of 
the English Language; for the Use of Schools. 
By the Author. 12mo. 3s. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Architecture, Antiquities, and Landscape 
Scenery of Hindoostan. By Messis. Thomas 
and William Danell. Reduced from their folio 
Edition of the same Work, and carefully copied 
under their Direction. Part 2, 24 Views, imp. 
Ato. £3. 3s. 

The Views, it is intended, shall follow in the 
same Order as they appeared in the folio Edition, 
and when completed will be comprised in 3 Vo- 
lumes, containing in the whole 150 Prints, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New Military Map of Spain and Portugal. 
Compiled from the Nautical Surveys of Don Vin- 
cente Tofino; the new Provincial Maps of Don 
Thomas Lopez ; the large Map of the Pyrenees, 
by Roussil ; and various original Documents. On 
twelve large Sheets, each Sheet two Feet six 
Inches by twe Feet two Inches. Price £3. 12s. 6d. 
and in a Case, or on Rollers, £5. 5s. 

A Short and Easy Introduction to the Science 
of Geography ; containing an accurate Descrip- 
tion of the Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Divi- 
sions, chief Cities, &c. of the several Empires, 
Kingdoms, States, and Countries in the known 
World : with the Nature, Use, and Construction 
of Maps. By Thomas Keith, Private Teacher of 
Mathematics, Geography, &c. A new Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with several Alterations and 
Additions, 12mo, 3s. bound, 

HISTORY. 


The Life and Administration of Cardinal Wol- 
sey; with an Appendix, containing beside, many 


private Letters of Charies V. Francis I, Henry 
VIII. Margaret Queen of Scotland, Queen Ka- 
therine, Ann Bullen, Gavin Douglas, the Scotish 
Poet, and several other illustrious Personages of 
that Age. _By John Galt. 4to. £2. 2s. A few 
Copies on royal paper, £3. 3s. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

Defects of the English Laws and Tribunals, 
By George Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Tiial by Jury, particularly 
on the Unanimity required in the Verdict. By 
John Longley, Esq. late Recorder of the City of 
Rochester, and at present one of the Justices of 
the Thames Police. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophical Sub- 
jects ; comprising, among numerous important 
Articles, the Theory of Bridges, with several 
Plans of recent Improvement. Also the Result 
of numerous Experiments on the Force of Gun- 
powder, with Applications to the modern Prace 
tice of Artillery. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
F.R.S. &c. late Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 3 vol. 
8vo. £2. 8s. 

MEDICINE, 

Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy; with Ob- 
servations upon the Comatose Diseascs. By 
J. Cheyne, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of . 
Physicians in Edinborough, Licentiate of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 
one of the Physicians to the Meath Hospita! and 
County of Dublin Infirmary, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings. 8vo. 8s. 

Novum Nosologiz Methodice Systema. Auc- 
tore F, Swediaur, M.D. 2vol. 8vo. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Conspectus Meilicinz Theoretice, ad Usum 
Academicum. Auctore Jacobus Gregory, M.D. 
Olim Med. Theor. nunc Med. Pract. in Acad. 
Edin. Prof. Editio Quarta, prioribus Auctior et 
Emendatior, 16s. 

METAPHYSICS. 

An Essay on Consciousness; ar, @ Series cf 
Evidences of a Distinct Mind. By John Fearn, 
The second Edition, corrected and enlarged , 
£1. 11s. 64. 

MILITARY ATFAIRS, 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the Loyal 
Lusitanian Legion, under B-Gen. Sic R. Wil- 
son, K.M.T. and K.T.S,. with some Account of 
the Military Operations in the Peninsula, during 
the Years 1809,-10,-11. By Colonel Mayne, K.A. 
8vo. Qs. 

Ensaio Para o Estado Mayer, de Hunt Ezer-’ 
cito em Campanha; aplical ao Servico Britan- 
nico, illustrado pela Pratica nos Paizes Estran- 
geiros, traduzido en Portuguez, por J. S. De 
Saldanha Oliveira Daun, Senhor de Pancas. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Modern Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes , 
and Prices: containing the Books that have been 
published in London, and such as have been al- 
tered in Size or Price, since the Publication of 
the London Catalogue of Books, 1811, to the 
present Time, or from August 1$11 to September 
1812. Svo. Is. 3d. 

Count Rumford’s Essays. Essay 
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the Excellent Qualities of Coffee, and the Art of 
making it in the highest Perfection, With seve- 
tal Plates. By Benjamin Count of Rumfoid, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

The Fifth Volume of Mr. Burke’s Works ; con- 
taining various Miscellaneous Pieces, which have 
never been published. 4to, £2. 2s. 

An octavo Edition will be published early in 
November. 

The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Henry Grattan, 
with preparatory Observations ; the Whole com- 
prising a brief Review of the most important 
Political Events in the History of Ireland. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Works of Thomas Otway; consisting of 
his Plays, Poems, and Letters. With a Sketch of 
his Life, enlarged, from that written by Dr. John- 
son. With a Portrait of the Author. 2 vol. 8yvo. 
4s 

The Complete Works of Thomas Otway ; with 
a new Life, introductory Remaks, and critical 
Notes on each Play, by Thomas Thornton, Esq. 
With an elegant Head of the Author and Designs, 
by J. Thurston, Esq. 3 Vol. crown 8vo. £1. 16s. 

A few Copies are printed on large Paper, with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates. £2. 12s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 

My Own Times, a Novel; containing Infor- 
mation on the latest Fashions, the improved 
Morals, the virtuous Education, and the impor- 
tant Avocations of High Life, taken from ‘ the 
best Authorities,” and dedicated, without Per- 
mission, to ‘* those who will understand it.” 
2 vol. 12mo. Qs. 

Rose anc' Emily; or, Sketches of Youth. By 
Mrs. Roberts, Author of Moral Views, or the 
Telescope for Children. 12mo. 7s. 

Marie Anne Lais, the Courtezan; or, Certain 
Milustrations: a Romance. By the Author of 
The Book. 12mo. 7s. 

The History of Myself and my Friend; a No- 
wel. By Anne Piumptree. 4 vol. 12mo. £1. 8s. 

Recueil de Nuuvel'es. Par Madame de Mon- 
tolicu, Auteur de Caroline de Litchfield, la Prin- 
cesse Wolfenbuttle, &c. 3 tom. 12mo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Teles in Verse. By the Rev. George Crabbe. 
2 vol. 8vo, 1%, 

Poems on a Variety of Subjects. By the Miss 
Watkins’, of Stoke-lane, Somersetshire. sm. 8vo. 
10s, 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts on the Present State of the Country, 
the late Negotiations fora New Ministry, and the 
Disposition of Parties, at the Close of the Last 
Session of Parliament, July 29, 1812; including 
Observations on the Prince Regent’s Government. 
By an Elector. 5s. 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Somers in 
the House of Lerds, on the Catholic Question ; 

delivered on Friday, January 30, 1812; with 
some Supplemental Observations relative to the 
same Subject. 2s, 

Reprinted American Pamphlets. 

A Dispassionate Inquiry into the Reasons al- 
ledged by Mr. Madison, for declaring an Offen- 
sive and Ruinous War against Great Britain. To- 
@cther with some Suggestions as to a Peaccable 


and Constitutional Mode of averting that dread- 
ful Calamity. 2s. 6d. 

Copies and Extracts of Documents on the Sub- 
ject of British Impressmeuts of American Sea- 
men. 2s. 

An Address of Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, of the Congress of the United 
States, to their Constituents, on the Subject of 
the War with Great Britairs 2s. 

A volume of American State Papers and Cor- 
respondence is in the Press. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hymns, partly collected and partly Originals 
designed as a Supplement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns. By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 
Demy 24's, Pocket Size, 700 Pages, Sheep 5s. 
—Ditto, fine, 6s—Demy 18mo. larger Letter, 
900 Pages, Sheep, 6s.—Ditto, fine, 7s.—Fine 
post 8vo. large type, 1000 Pages, Sheep, 16s. 

An Attempt toward a new Historica! and Poe. 
litical Explanation of the Book of Revelation, 
By the Rev. James Brown, D.D. of Barnwell}, 
Northamptonshire. Svo. 8s. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; abridged from 
the Works of Eminent Divines. By the late Mrs. 
Trimmer. A new Edition. 12mo. 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A View of Plymouth Dock, Plymouth, and 
the Adjacent Country ; containing a Description 
of every Object in the Vicinity, that can interest 
the Stranger or the Tourist ; with a correct Map 
of the Environs of Plymouth, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Deanery of 
Craven, in the County of York. By ‘Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker, L.L.D.F.R.S. Vicar of 
Whalley, in Lancashire, Illustrated by a Map, 
and numerous other Engravings of Views, An- 
tiquities, &c. the Second Edition, with many 
Additions and Corrections, Royal 4to. £5. 5s. 

*,* A few Copies on large Paper in Folio, with 
the Plates beautifully coloured, Price £15. 15s- 


TRAVELS, 

Letters from the Continent; describing the 
Manners and Customs of Germany, Poland, 
Russia, and Switzerland, in the Years, 1790, 
1791, and 1792 ; toa Friend residing In England. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 


Two Successive Tours throughout the Whole 
of Wales, and several of the adjacent English 
Counties ; so as to form a comprehensive View 
of the Picturesque Beauties, fine Remains of 
Antiquity, and the peculiar Manners of that in- 
teresiing Part of the British Island. By Henry 
Skrine, Esq. LL.B. The Second Edition, with 
a Map and Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

An Inquiry into the Structure and Animal 
Economy of the Horse; comprehending the 
Dis:ases to which his Limbs and Feet are subject, 
with proper Directions for Shoeing ; and points , 
ing out a Method for ascertaining his Age until 
his Twelfth Year. To which is added, an At- 
tempt to explain the Laws of his Progressive Mos 
tion, on Mechanical and Anatomical Principles. 
By Rich. Lawrence, Veterinary Surgeon, Bir 
mingham. A new Edition, illustrated by numes 
rous Engravings, royal 8vo. £1. 1s. 
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—Hom> sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On Monday, the 12th instant, a special 
geveral meeting of the Society for Missions 
to Africa and the East was held at the New 
Londow Tavern, Cheapside, for the purpose 
of addressing and dismissing to their labours 
the Rev. Leopold Butscher, one of the So- 
ciety’s missionaries, on his return to Africa, 
accompanied by eight other persons, in order 
to strengthen and extend the Society's mis- 
sions on the western coast of that continent. 
The President, the Right Hon. Lord Gam- 
bier, wis in the chair; and there were pre- 
sent between three and four hundred ladies 
and gentlemen. ‘The secretary, the Rev. Jo- 
siah Pratt, delivered the instructions of the 
committee to the missionary and his compa- 
nions ; and the Rev. Henry Budd, chairman 
of the committee of correspondence, addres- 
sed them on the subject of their duties and 
encouragement. Mr. Batscher, who has 
been six years in Africa, and has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the character of 
the natives and has gained the confidence of 
the chiefs, replied to these addresses in a spi- 
rit of simplicity and prudent but determined 
zeal, which greatly impressed the meeting. 
Two settlements have been formed on the 
Rio Pongas ; and a third, named Gambier, 
after the noble president of the society, is 
about to be formed on the Rio Dembia.— 
Mr. Butscher takes out with him tbree lay- 
men, who will contribute to the success of 
the mission, by conciliating the natives and 
advancing their civilization in the exercise 
among them of various useful arts. 

The meeting was addressed by the secre- 
tary, the Rev, Henry Budd, the Rev. Da- 
niel Wilson, the Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith, 
and the Rev. J. W. Cunningham: and much 
interest was excited by the prospects opening 
before the society, Seven Lutheran minis- 
ters, five lay settlers, six English students, 
eight wives of missionaries and settlers, and 
about 120 Afsican children, are dependent 
on the society. The income of the society 
having fallen short of its expenditure last 
vear by the sum of £600, and being wholly 
inadequate to the exertions which the com- 
mittee age now making, the noble president 
added liberaily to his former ample contribu- 
tions to the funds; and as many persons pre- 
sent have regretted that they were not dis- 
tinetly iavitad at the meeting to follow his 
lordship’s example, it is hoped that they, and 
others, will fulfill their kind intentions, by 
sending their contributions or subscriptions 


either to the Rey. Josiah Pratt, Doughty 
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Sueet; to the Deputy Secretary, Mr. Tho- 
mas Smith, 19, Little Moorfields; or to the 
Treasurer, Henry Thornton, Lisq. M.P. Bar- 
tholomew Lane. 

A Pian of Church Missionary Assoeia- 
tions” was distributed at the meeting, ia 
which the committee point out the method 
and the advantage of associating in support of 
the society the inhabitants of large towns, 
of parishes, or the members of congregations, 
or a cirele of private friends. The farst asso« 
ciation will be formed in a few weeks at Bris- 
tol, when sermons will be preached on the 
occasion by different clergymen from Lon 
don and other parts. Other associations are 
in preparation in various parts of the king- 
dom ; and all clergymen and others who are 
friendly to the designs of the society are re- 
onteh by the committee to assist in render- 
ing these associations as general and produe- 
tive as possible. 


STATE OF MIND OF THE JEWS IN POLAND 
AND GERMANY. 


From a Paper circulated by the London Sos 
ciely for promoting Christianily among the 
Jews. Their Office is No. 9, Church 
Sireet, Spitalfields. 


The Rev. Mr. Nitschke writes, from 
Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, under date April 
24, 1812. 


‘€ Having had much opportunity, from 
my youth up, to converse with Jews, and 
to know them thoroughly, and particularly 
in Poland, to which country 1 have under- 
taken four journeys, at different times, L will 
communicate to you a few of my observa- 
tions on them. 


«« The Jews, in all the greater and smal- 
ler states of Germany, have, for some years, 
enjoyed equal rights with the other imhabi- 
tants, and a civi/ improvement has taken 
place among them, ‘This is a memorable 
occurrence in these eventful times, and a real 
benefii for this people, so long despised and 
unjustly oppressed hy christians; whereby 
their inbred hatred and prejudice against 
christianity has been in some degree dimi- 
nished. ‘Thus they have outwardly ap- 
proached nearer to the christians; yet, by 
this means, (he conversion of their hearts to 
our God and Saviour will not be effected. 
Lt may also be observed among the Jews in 
Germany, that they are more than formerly 
attentive to their mora/ improvement; but 
on the other hand, it is obvious that they 
shew a growing indifference to the positive 
precepts of their religion. Many of them 
are ignorant of the faith of their fathers, and 
shake off the yoke of the Mosaic law. They 
care only for the things of this life; have no 
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89) 
susceptibility for the saving truths of chris- 
tianity, and are totally uneoncerued for the 
salvation of their immortal souls. The Jews 
in Poland, on vie still observe ibe 
traditions of «heir fathers strietly, and are 
Jews in everv sense of the word. By humana 
appearance, there might be less probability 
of gaining entrance ainong them with the 
doctrines of christianity, beeause they hate 
and persecute all who deviate from their 
faith. But here I may communicate the 
following authentie facts:— 


«* Brother Niety, a merchant in Riga, in 
a letter dated March 5, 1811, writes thus :-— 

«* My son was last summner in the Crimea, 
and returned towards the end of autumn by 
way of Odessa. In Odessa he heard a report 
that many Jewish families emigrated through 
that town. During his journey through Po- 
land he himself met many travelling Jews. 
He afterwards lodged in a town_inhabited by 
Jews, and met there with a German Jew: 
he entered into conversation with him, and 
asked him, to what country the emigrating 
Jewish families went ?—He replied, “ To 
Palestine, to settle in the country of their 
fathers, having a presentiment that the Mes- 
siah would now soon come. The rich of 
the nation, scatteted in different parts of the 
world, made collections for the journey ex- 
pences of the poor.” 

** There is among them a general desire to 
return to the land of their fathers. Many of 
them are probably impelled by need, as there 
is a staguation of all trade here; but many 
are moved by the expectation of the coming 
of the Messiah in about eight years. ‘Lhe 
same persons from whom I sense? heard 
this told me, on another occasion, that fif- 


- teen years hence probably no Jew would be 
left in this country. In the present times of 


confasion this memorable people, scattered 
in all the world, is little noticed; but if the 
above information is confirmed in process of 
time, and more generally, that impulse 
among them is certainly one of the remarka- 
ble signs of the times.” 

«© In May and June 1811, I resolved to 
ascertain the foundation of these facts. Ta 
two towns which are inhabited by man 
Jews, I received from their leaders the fol- 
lowing account:—* That it was certainly 
true, that for two vears some hundred Jewish 
Samilies had emigrated from Poland to Pa- 
lestine.” Engquiting into the purpose of their 
emigration, 1 was answered, that ‘* they 
hoped the promises of the prophets would 
how soon fe accomplished, that the Lord 
would gather the people of Israel from all 
paris of the earth, where they were scattered, 
into the land of their fathers, and that they 
would there wait for the appearance of the 
Messiah; for after their Rabbis had often 
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been mistaken in fixing the time of his co- 
ming, they now were persuaded that he 
would come at length.” When I replied 
thet they might again he mistaken, they said 
—‘' No matter; if those who now go to 
Patestine siiould not live to see the coming of 
the Messiah, they, however, are gathered in 
the Holy Land with their fathers, and when- 
ever the Messiah comes, they will be raised 
from their graves.” The places from whence 
these emigrations are most frequent, they 
said, were Brody in Volhinia and Wilna in. 
Lithuania. 


_ “ Another authentic fact is the follow- 
ing 

** About ten years ago, a particular part 
arose amon, Poland, which | 
also many Relieves in some parts of Ger 
many, and chiefly in Bohemia, and they 
even asserted that a branch. of their associa- 
tion was already in Palestine. I have made 
personal acquaintance with a principal leader 
of this party, who believed in Jesus as the 
Saviour of the world, and sincerely revered 
him. He assuied me that in a few years 
great changes would take place with the 
Jews, though appearances, as yet, were 
doubtful. Soon after [ read in a newspaper, 
that a great dissention had arisen between 
the followers of this man and the other Jews, 
at Prague, which was carried to such a 
length that the magistrates had to interfere. 
These people were called Schabazevi, and 
man send and evil reports were spread ree 
garding them. I heard, on my last journey 
in Poland, in 1811, that they had been ex- 
pelled the synagogue, aud excommunicated, 
for having forsaken the faith of their fathers ; 
and as government desired that they should 
join an established religion, many of them 
ad been baptized in the catholic church ; 
but in some places there were still followers 
of this secit.—I think it very probable that 
the emigrants to Palestine belong to this 


party. 

«* In the middle of the last century, the 
Rev. Mr. Moeler, at Sandau, near Magde- 
burg, published the New Testament in Jew- 
ish German characters ; but I do not know 
if any copies of it are still to be sold. 


** The sad events of the times, by which 
we have long suffered, and which seem to 
become more and more alarming, have im- 
poverished all ranks so much, that few have 
it in their power to do much for the spread 
of the kingdom of God, particularly in an 
undertaking in which, humanly speaking, 
there is little prospect of success. It is with - 
difficulty that the existing institutions for the 
salvation of our fellow-men are upheld, and 
we cannot think of attempting new enters 
prizes.” 


° 
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Bette from a letter of Dr. Knapp, of 
alle. 

«« The first beginning of sending protestant 
Missionaries among the heathen was made 
in Halle, early in the 18th century, and also 
premen of the Gospel among Jews and Ma- 

ometans first proceeded from hence. A. H. 
Franke sent the first missionaries to India, 
and one of his pupils, afterwards professor of 
divinity at this university, Dr, Henry Cal- 
lenberg, was excited, in 1727, about the 
time of Franke’s death, to establish “ the 
Jewish, or Callenberg Institution” for the 
benefit of the Jews and Mahometans. The 
first itinerant preacher was by him sent, in 
1730. One of the most active and eminent 
of his coadjutors was M. Stephen Schuliz, 
who was many years in the East, and after- 
wards, when minister of the Gospel here in 
Halle, published an account of his travels, 
The purpose of this institution was exclusive- 
ly the propagation of the knowledge of vital 
p among Jews and Mahometans. 
It did not interfere with the reception of con- 
gerts into christian churches, lut awakened 
Jews were directed for further instruction to 
regular ministers. Nor could the mode of 
proceeding be otherwise, owing to the pro- 
testant ecclesiastical establishment in Germa- 
ay and elsewhere. ‘Therefore the nnmber of 
those who were really converted by means of 
this institution cannot be named ; bat it isa 
certain fact, that much good seed was there- 
by sown, which has produced rich fruit in 
several places in the East and West. 

** The Greek church also derived benefit 
from this institution, for the missionaries, 
travelling among the Greek christians, con- 

ed to them the New Testament in the 
modern Greek language edited by A. H. 
Franke, and several separate books of the 
New Testament and other religious tracts, 
printed in the same language by that institu- 
tion. During Callenberg’s life the reports of 
his missionaries were published from year to 
year, which are interesting, by showing their 
method, and may enable present labourers in 
the same cause to imitate what experience 
has proved to be excellent, and to avoid de- 
fects, which they often frankly acknowledge. 
He also promoted publications of a great 
number of greater and smaller writings in 
the Rabbinic and Jewish German dialect, as 
also in the Arabic, many of which are much 
to the purpose; besides he printed Arabic 
and Hebrew translations of several books of 
the New ‘I'estament, as the Gospel aecord- 
ing to St. Luke, the Epistles to the He- 
brews, Romans, &c. ‘These he partly trans. 
lated himself, parily caused the work to be 
done by learned converts from the Jews un- 
der his inspection, and they are much: pres 


ferable to Hutter’s translation, partly also 
furnished with annotations for Jews. When 
Callenberg died, in 1760, the lae Stephew 
Schuliz undertook the direction of the imsti« 
tution, which, however, now began to de 
clive, chicHy for want of proper missionaries, 
and of the benevolent support of the public ;, 
however, both he and his successor, P. 
Beyes of Halle, continued the publication of 
the reports, till, in 1792, the institution 
was suppressed by the Prussian government, 
I know not with what justice, and the smalb 
temaining revenues were devoted to the Or- 
phan House, and other benevolent institu« 
tions of the Franks.” 


*,° We particularly call the attention of 
the benevolent public to the following socies 
ty, al the present period of the year, when 
winter is about to set in, and its severities 
will be felt with a rigour that will render 
donations doubly acceptable. Of this service 
it may be troly said, 

Bis dat gui cito dat. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE SPITALFISLDS 
NEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Treasurer, John Kincaid, Esq. Spitat 
Square. 


There is no part of this great metropolis 
which calls on the benevolent heart so feel- 
ingly for assistance, as the populous district 
embraced by this society. Spitalfields and 
its neighbourhood contain a vast number of 
manufacturing poor. Many of these poor 
persons are at once ignorant, industrious, and 
wretched. Nota few of the most worthy of 
them are retired sufferers. They struggle 
hard, in sorrow and silence, against the difs 
ficulties which oppress them, 11 is true cha- 
rity to seek out such objecis, and to commus 
nicate to them that relief which they are 
reluctant to ask. 

Spitalfields, in its general acceptation, is a 
district north-east of the city, which eme 
braces the parishes of Christ Church Spital- 
fields, and of St. Matthew Bethnal Green, 
with the hamlet of Mile Eud New Town, 
and may be considered as comprehending a 

ortion, at least, of the parish of St. Leonard 
horediteh, The population of this district 
has a far greater portion of poor than any 
other, perhaps, of equal number, ‘in any 
part of the empire: upon this i of the 
metropglis, therefore, all times of public dif- 
ficulty press with peculiar weight. 

This parish, which prior to the reign of 
James was only a desolate hawlet of St. 
Dunstan, Stepney, suddealy became stocked 
with poor inhabitanis, in consequence of the 
French protestants being expelled fiem their 
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native country, by the despotic tyranny of 
Louis XIV. This great influx of people 
soon occasioned the building of many han- 
dreds of houses, which corresponded with 
the genius and circumstances of these refu- 
gees: by them the silk manufactory was here 
established ; and the number of cheap lodg- 
ings which were then erected concentrated 
many thousands of the lowest class of society, 
and thus, consequently, this place became 
the principal theatre of lndentty to every de- 
scription of the labouring poor :—but the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, just alluded 
to, and the inhuman system of dragooning 
the protestants, which immediately followed, 
not only banished the poor but the rich also ; 
and these having settled in various parts of 
the metropolis, many French protestant 
churches were founded by them. At these 
places of worship voluntary contributions 
were very frequent, and from this source im- 
mense sums of money were collected, which, 
together with donations from other quarters, 
were distributed amongst their necessitous 
countrymen. From that period to the pre- 
sent day they have, asa body, gradually de- 
creased ;—by marriage, and other natural 
causes, they are so blended with the English, 
that now, in the ‘third and fourth genera- 
tion,’ the French language, among some 
thousands of them, is totally unknown ;— 
their number of churches has declined to two 
or three, which are but thinly attended, 
and, of course, their charitable funds have 
experied a proportionable decay. 

n proportion as trade and commerce have 
increased, the city has become the centre of 
business. Formerly it contained many alleys 
and courts of small houses, which were ins 
habited by various descriptions of their own 
paupers : these, however, have been all taken 
down,® one after another, and superior ha- 
bitations have been erected in their places, 
many of which have been actually taken by 
the more wealthy tradesmen and manufac- 
turers of Spitalfields ; whilst the poor have 
been driven from their former residences into 
this neighbourhood, till at last almost the 
whole poor of the city of London are here 
congregated, and by degreis have obtained 
their legal settlement. 

The Soup Society, in Brick Lane, has 
often, since its first institution in 1797, con 
tributed most essentially to the relief of Spi- 
talfields, and has been again in action, in 
this season of pressure, at a loss to the insti- 
tution of from £150 to £200 per week. 

An inquiry into the particular circum- 
stances of the families relieved by the Soup 


® Compare Panorama, Vol. XII. p. 451, 
for the greatly diminished number of inha- 
bitants now resident within the precincts of 
the city of London, strictly so called, 
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Society, has been instituted; and the result 
has been the forming of an ** Association ” 
of benevolent persous, who have resolved to 
devoie a certain portios of time tu the inspees 
tion and relief of some of the most distressed 
cases. heir plan is tc visit the poor in per- 
son, and to select ail those cases for particular 
notice, where those who have been -accuse 
tomed to live comfortably upon the produce 
of their honest industry, are now making 
every effort to avoid the humiliation of fall- 
ing upon rhe parish for support. 

hey have inquired into the circumstances 
of 1504 poor families, and with inquiries 
respecting their temporal wants have con 
nected a still nobler kind—their moral and 
spiritual state. They learn that, in 1504 fas 
milies, 725 of which are families of weavers, 
there are 2672 adulis aud 4514 children. Of 
the adults 1061 cannot read ; and of the chils 
dren only 1094 have been taught to read. 
OF the families, 642 state themselves to be 
of the established church ; 492 to belong to 
one or other of the various classes of dissen- 
ters; 34 to be Roman catholics ; and 276 to 
be of no religious profession—frequenting, it 
may be presumed, no place of worship, and 
living without God in the world! Of the 
1504 families, nearly one half, viz. 702, are 
destitute of a bible ! 

A school for one thousand boys, on the 
new British System of Education, has been 
opened in the very midst of the poor of Spi- 
talfields, which 1s already seiely: full ; and 
will be followed by another for five hundred 
girls, as soon as the liberality of the public 
shall be adequate. 

But christian charity will not limit itself 
to the temporal necessities of the poor. It 
will take advantage of that access which the 
relief of these necessities opens to the heart, 
to instruct the ignorant, aud to warn and 
counsel those who neglect God. The hours 
of depress‘on and sorrow will be taken as fit 
occasions to point the sufferers to the only 
durable and solid felicity of man. And, by 
every kind and prudent method, it will ate 
tempt to reclaim the wicked from the error 
of their way, to instruct the ignorant in the 
true knowledge of saivation, and to comfort 
the dejected and the mourner. 

Opulent and benevolent persons, who have 
it not in their power to pay personal attention 
to the cases and wants of the poor, are ree 
quested to entrust a portion of their substance 
to this society, as their stewards and almo- 
ners. Itis well worth the consideration of 
such persons, that they ensure to their chari« 
table contributions, when distributed through 
the mediom of societies of this nature, a - 
more just and efficient application, than 
when they bestow them on the representas 
rm and importunities of the parties theme 
selves. 
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State of the Funds. 
Dr. 

Subscriptions and Donations, s, 

Collection at St. Lawrence Jew- 
ty, Fast day, 

£178 13° 
Cr. 

Pecuniary relief to 107 cases of 
distress, 432 individuals, at £. s. 

Stationary and printing ............ 11 5 

Advertising and handbills 

Linen, &e for lying-in cases ..... 

Bibles, Testaments, and religious 

Balance in hand .. 45 3 


£178 13 54 


DIDASCALIA. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


This splendid theatre opened on Saturday, 
October 10, with Hamlet, preceded by an 
address for the occasion written by the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron, which having given rise 
subsequently, to a curious interlude and some 
confusion, in the theatre, we conceive it our 
duty to notice. The description of the house 
will be found in page 887 of our present 
number. 


THE BUSBIAD., 
An unlicensed Interlude. 
Interlocutors Messrs. Busty, Sen. and Jun. 


Afier the play on Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
ove of the most singular scenes occurred that 
we ever witnessed in a theatre on or off the 
stage. The curtain had scarcely descended, 
after the Hypocrite had been performed, when 
a young man who was in the pit, close 
to the stage, rose and addressed the audience 
with great earnestness, to request their at- 
tention to what he had to state, and he 


- was confident that when they were in posses- 


sioa of the circumstances which he wished 
to unfold, his conduct would cease to create 
surprise.—He was still endeavouring to speak 


when the curtain was drawn up, aod Mr, 


Holland advanced to give out the play, and 


- appeared quite confounded to find another in 


possession of the house. ° The unknown seem- 
éd to insist upon his right to precedence, and 
exerted himself to the utmost to obtain a 
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hearing before another was permitted to speak. 
Holland came forward, and it was difficult 
to determine which was most confused, the 
young man in the pit, or the actor on the stage. 
The audience, as is usual whenever a thea- 
trical dispute arises, took diflerent parts in 
the controversy, and some were clamorous 
that the one should be listened to, and some 
that the other should be heard. Holland 
now appeared to recover from his surprise, 
and reflecting that it was not of the greatest 
importance that what he had to say should 
be heard, announced the play in the midst of 
the tumult, and retired. The young man 
again endeavoured to make himself heard, 
but without success.—The cries of ** hear /* 
sivence &c. which burst from all parts 
of the theatre, completely overpowered his 
efforts, ‘and we could not catch a single word. 
He then displayed a paper which it was ans 
derstood he wished to read. A few thought- 
less young men, and a mauvais plaisant or 
two, exclaimed, ‘‘ get on the silage! get on 
the stage !” when to their great surprise and 
astonishment, he really mouuted the stage, 
On making his first appearance on these 
boards, he met with hisses and applause. He 
then walked nearly across the stage, and 
made a most profound bow to the audience, 
and wasabout to speak; when Mr. Raymond, 
the manager, entered from behind. He ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage, and made a 
stand very near the young man, and both 
stood bowing to the aucience for some time ; 
each then attempted to address the au- 
dience, and the audience hissed both. Mu. 
tually disappointed, they now address- 
ed each other without being heard. 
The voice of the audience seemed in favour 
of the unknown—and Mr. Raymond perceiv- 
ing this, at length intimated, ‘ that if it 
was the wish of the house to hear that gene 
tleman, he (Mr. R.) would give place to 
him.” This was followed by applause, and 
Mr. Raymond made his The young 
gent/eman once more endeavoured to make 
himself heard, but without effect; though, 
from the prodigious eflrontery of his manner 
and impassioned gestures, many were as 
anxious to hear him as he was to be heard. 
Silence, however, could not be obtained, and 
the utmost confusion prevailed in the theatre, 
some calling as loudly ‘* go on,” and others 
‘* go off.” Matiers stood thus when Mr. 
Raymond entered again. He remained on 
the stage but a very few moments, and after 
exchanging a few words with the unknown, 
retired. Tie latter made a new appeal to 
the audience, which was not more fortynate 
than his former efforts—and clasping his 
hands with vexation, and seeming au dé- 
sespoir, he appeared to be at a loss what step 
to take, when two police oifficers entered, 
(their first appearance likewise on this stage,) 
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and bore him away in custody, amidst a tu- 
mult of hsses and approbation. 

The farce of The Bee Hive commenced, 
and Mr. Penson, who, as Ming/e, first came 
forward, met with so rudea reception, that 
he was obliged to retreat. Afier a pause of a 
minute or two, he again made his appearance, 
zad the storm again rose 80 high, that it was 
impossible for bim to proceed in his part. He 
now appealed io the audience, stated him- 
seif to be placed in a very awkward situation, 
and solicited their indulgenee. This had not 
the effect of appeasing the assembly, and he 
again left the stage, when Mr. Raymond 
ouce more came forward and said,— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—L desire most 
re.pectiully to asi what is your wish ?” 

Explanation,” — Bring forward the 
man.”—‘* Why did you seize him 8” and a 
hundred other exclaimations burst at once 
from the audience, 

Mr. Rayraond then went on—“ An un- 
known person ha. this night atiempted to 
disturb your entertainment—” 

, Here he wos interrupted by several persons 
in the pit, who contended that the person 
was not ucknown, that it was Young George 
Frederick Busby, Esq. that the subject of 
his iniended appeal was, to vindicate the ta- 
Tent of the country from the odium cast upon 
it by the choice of Lord Byron's address —this 
object he intended to effect by the recitation 
of a Monologue, previously seen by the Com- 
siice of Drury-lane, written by his father, 
Dr. Busby, and that he had not attempted 
to disturb the entertainment of the audience. 

Mr. Raymond mentioned, that he had 
disturbed the audience, stated it to be his du- 
ty to prevent any disturbance, and appealed 
to the oe if it was regular for any person 
so to leave another part of the house, and 
come on the stage to address them ? 

Tie manager's conduct was very highly ap- 
~ proved of, and the audience were at length 
relieved from this disgusting insult to their 
understanding, -— and thus closed the first 
part of the Busbrap. 

But on the following evening, immediate- 
ly on the couclusion of the comedy of the 
Rivals, Di. Busby, who was in the first 
seat of the third tier of boxes, presented 
himself to the audience, and bowing respect- 
fully to all paris of the house, attempted to 
address them. For some minutes however, 
the tumult was so great of friends and foes, 
hisses and plaudits, that not a single sentence 
could be heard. As soon as any thing like 
silence could be obtained, he introduced 
himself in the trae High German stile of 

_ pompous quackery, as ** Ego sum Doctor 
Busbeius!! Doctor! Doeussimus!! Hy- 
per- Doctissimus proceeding : 

** Tam Doctor Bushy, a lover, a member 
of the drama, and a friend xo the Theatre 


(Loud cheering, hisses, and hear him! )— 
Ladies and gentiemen, by some 1 may be 
blamed for taking this method of addressing 
rou, as being humiliating to a gent/eman ; 
bat I can see no greater impropriety in speak- 
ing from the public box of a public theatre, 
than from a forum, or from the hustings at 
an election. (Loud cheering, with some dis- 
approtation. )— Ladies and gentlemen—for 
the talents and qualifications of the Right 
Hon. Noble and I{lusirious Lord, who wrote 
the Address which you have heard this night 
recited to you, I have the highest respect. 
(Applause and hisses.)—It is well known, 
that for several weeks, the Committee, ap- 
pointed to manage the concerns of this Thea- 
we, have, by public advertisement, courted 
the exertions of the literary world, to pres 
pare an address.io be spoken at the opening 
of this truly magnificent structure. ‘This was 
on their part noble and praiseworthy, but it 
must be allowed on all hands that however 
right they have been in intention, they have 
most lamentably erred in judgment—” (Here 
the noise and tumult was so great that the 
Doctor for some minutes could no. proceed.) 
‘© The number of persons who condescended 
to furnish addresses, he believed, had exceeds 
ed one hundred, and those who thought that 
out of such a number a Letter could not have 
been selected, did not think so highly of the 
poetical talent of the country as he did 
Among them it must be believed that some 
Were very fine. He himself knew of four or 
five of that description.—(Cries of ‘* Your 
own; and your son's were among them, no 
doubt 

The bell now rang for the music, and the 
voice of the speaker was lost in the sounds 
which issued from the orchestra. When the 
music ceased, he again attempted to address 
the house. The cortain, however, at this 
moment rose for the farce. Mr. Horn enters 
ed, but was obliged, by the voice of the au- 
dience, to retite. After a short pause he 
again came on with Mr. Knight, and at- 
tempted to commence the performance, but 
the cries of ‘* Off, off,’ were so loud, that 
it was impossible for them to goon. Both 
left the stage, and Mr. Raymond made his 
appearance. Silence being obtained, he ad- 
dressed the audience in these words :— 

«* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Is it your wish 
that we should proceed with the farce?” 

The audience seemed generally to signify a 
wish that the performance should go on, and 
Mr. Raymond bowed and retired. —The farce 
commenced, but the tumult continued so 
high, that for some time nothing could be 
heard. J+ subsided towards the close of the 
first scene, aud went on without interruption. 
Dr. Busby resumed his seat, having been de- 
sired by several persons to defer what he had 
to say till the entertainment was over. At 
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the end of the first act the Doctor rose again, 
but had not time to speak before the second 
act commenced. The performance over, he 
once more presented biuiself. 


‘* T have a strong, a powerful motive (says 
he) for requesting vour attention. Jam 2 
friend to the Theatre. £ wish to open the 
way to super-excelience; to bring forward 
strong and powerful taient instead of letting 
it sink into oblivion Gentlemen, I an a 
friend to merit, and more especially to modest 
merit.—My son is now in the house with an 
address which / had prepared for the opening 
of this Theatre, and nothirg would be a 

reater pride and satisfaction 4o me than that 

e should be allowed by the managers to re- 
hearse it on the gtage, if you will give him 
leave.” 

‘This was immediately acceded to. At this 
happy moment, however, when ali seemed 
to favour the Doctor’s wishes, he was very 
adroitly seized by wo Bow-street officers, wo 
dragged him out of the box, and forced bim 
towards the saloon. The scene of interest was 
‘now changed, and the lobbies became in 2 
moment scarcely passable from the crowd. 
Doctor Busby took advantage of this incident 
‘with uncommon presence of mind ; and in- 
stantly commenced a battle which lasted 
.toughly on both sides till the combatants now 


_ swelled to a great number. He was, how- 


.ever,. forced along to the great stairs, and was 
in the very crisis of Bow-street, when he 
made anothes effurt for victory, by making a 
Jodgment on the steps. . The gravity which 
might have been prejudicial to the poet was 
the most fortunate thing possible for the pu- 
gilist; and sitting on the steps, not all the 
-force of all the Bow-street officers could shakv 
him. The Doctor was released and borne 

triumphantly through the corridors, and re- 
instated in the boxes iu all the pride of vic- 
tory. He there recommenced the interrupted 

speech, and informed the house, that 

“© Considering himself now the champion 
of their rights, and also as much a freeman as 
was conqueror, he should give them the 
“opportunity of hearing sucH A MONOLOGUE 
‘AS THEY HAD SELDOM HEARD.-—=(Cites of 
bravo—The Prologue—Go on, Doctor.)— 
He acknowledged their kind partiality with 
more than common gratitude, for more than 
common compliment to his muse; but he 
must now mention, that if they were as sin- 
cere as he was in their desire to hear his 
verses, they must hear them from his son, who 
had been all this while stationed in the pit 
with the monologue by heart, that they might 

have the power of judging for themselves. 

Jt was, owever necessary that they should 
secure him from being hustled off, in the 

performance of this u1s duty ¢o the public.” 
‘After this speech, which was almost unin- 


telligible from hisses and plaudits, Young 
Busby prepared to mount the stage. Atthe 
some moment Mr. Raymond came out, and 
seemed inclined to address the house, when 
finding its sense determined, he retired, say- 
ing, as we understand, thai ‘he reciier should 
not be interrupted. Mr. Busby thew began, 
and if the distinctness of his clocution had 
been equal to the effrontery and cncrgy of his 
gesture, Lord Byron must have “ hid his 
diminished head ;” but by peculiar ill for- 
tune, with the exception of the few first 
lines, in consequence of ihe uproar, and the 
spluttering delivery of the vecier, the aus 
dience were left to their bare iunaginations. 

However, nothing abashed by innate moe 
desty, the young gentleman continued the 
recitation ‘for some time, when he was at 
length stopped by the following address from 
a person in the boxes :— 


‘* Mr. Busby,—1 would advise vou to go 
home, if you cannot make use of a stronger 
voice. You ought not to presume lo get on 
that stage to detain the company, if you can- 
not speak so that we may distinctly hear; and 
I must tell you, that not a word of what 
you say can be uudersiood here from the 
smallness of your voice, however elegant and 
large your ideas may be !” 

Young Mr. Busby requested a hearing, and 
proceeded for some time longer. Frequent ins 
lerruptions, however, marred all his efforts, 
and without reaching the conclusion of his 
address, he may be said to have ended as he 
hegan,—and thus ended ihe second part of 
the interlude of the Bussrap. 


Our readers, we hope, will excuse us from 
inserting the Doctor's monologue; a few of 
the introductory lines by way of specimen 
will suffice. The address the mnanagers have 
chosen, written by Lord Byron, will be 
found in page 895 of our present number. 
Whoever recollects the excellent composition 
of Dr. Johnson for the opening of Drary- 
lane theatre in Gariick’s time, will no doubt 
make their comparisons. At all events we 
cannot but pity the man who could claim the 
palm,—Pa/man qui meruit ferat— for the 
following lines : 

When energizing objects men pursue, 

What are the prodigies they cannot do? 

A magic edifice you here survey, 

Shot from the ruins of the other day ! 

As Harlequin had smote the s/umbrous heap, 

And bade the rubbish to a fabric leap, 

Yet at the speed you'd never be amaz’d, 

Knew you the zeal with which the pile was 

raised ; 

Nor ever here your smiles would be represt, 

Knew you the rival flame chat fires our 

breast. 
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Flame! fire and flame! and, heart-appalling 

sounds, 

Dread metaphors, that ope our healing wounds, 

A sleeping pang awake—and—But away 

With ali reflection that would cloud the day, 

&c, &e. 

Yes, certainly, * all reflection” upon the 
leaping rubbish” of Dr. bis. slumbrous 
heap” would perforce ‘* cloud the day”, note 
withstanding his flame!” his clearing 
fire and flame,” —and what with the 
whens’— whats’ — cannot dos”— 
shots from the olher day” —** d nevers” 
—*‘* nor ever would be advisable 
for the good Doctor to follow the advice of a 
French wit: Ah! le pauvre homme! ai- 
dez-veus coucher! tais-toi, et allex-vous cou- 
cher, mon ami! tu as Lesoin de dormir !"— 
—To be serious, it was natuially to be ex- 
pected that much discontent should prevail 
among those poets who had missed the laurel 
which the Ecceitin of Drury-lane held 
forth ; bat they should remember, that the 
condition of being allowed to engage for the 
palm was an implied submission to the judg- 
ment of the tribunal. If the Committee select- 
ed the poet, it is equally true that the candi- 
dates have selected the Committee—Whe- 
ther the Committee chose, therefore, the 
worst or the best address, they are responsi- 
ble to no man. It is quite absurd to talk 
of the national genius being degraded by 
their selection. The poetical reputation of 
» the couutry does not depend upon private 
opinion. Every writer, of course, thinks 
his own address the best, and conceives 
himself injured by the preference of the 
Committee. Let him think so quietly 
and privately, and exclaim against partiality 
among his own friends, but he has no right 
to annoy the managers or insult the au- 
dience by obtruding, according to the im- 
palse of his own silly vanity, his rejected 
doggre/ upon them. He has no right to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the theatre by. ha. 
ranguing from the bel or the stage; if he 
does so, he is a trespasser, whom the pro- 
prietors, in justice to the public, ought to 
punish by impounding, as a violator of the 
public peace and emusement—For although 
the patience of the managers may be a proof 
of their good nature, yet they owe much to 
public decorum, and we trust that the laws of 
the land will be strong enough to coerce those 
whom the laws of decency cannot restrain from 
pestering the audience with such egregious 
rs of their disgusting egotism.—The 

iiting Magistrates of Bow-street must lend 
their kind assistance to their brethren of the 
Committee—The malicious and the turbulent 
must be transmitted, with proper attendants, 
to the slips of Clerkenwell; the absolute in- 
curable to the beter fitted-up private lores 
of Bedlam. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
A new drama called The thiop, has 
appeared at this theatre. 
ts numerous incongtuities, its extravagance 
of plot, and caricature of sentiment, seized 
us with an isresistible propensity to laugh : but 
when we reflected that it was exhibited on 
the chief theatre of ‘ the most thinking peo- 
le of the world,” as the English have been 
called both by themselves and foreigners, we 
experienced a feeling bordering on indignation 
and contempt. We cannot but consider 
what the English stage has been, 23 an In- 
voluntary recollection of Shakespeare flits 
acress our minds; not, indeed, that the 
name of Mr. Dimond, the author of this 
piece, ought to be dragged into comparison 
with that immortal name; but we do think 
that the scene which has bean ennobled with 
the genius of the one, ought not to be dis 
graced with the ranting mockeries of the 
other. We are aware that this, our pity 
or anger, may appear to many very ridicus 
lous, for ** the enlightened and liberal Bri- 
tish public,” as the playhouse bills call the 
audience, seemed to be vastly delighted with 
the tawdry scenery, and more tawdry poetry, 
and were not a little enraged atan injudicious 
few, whose old-fashioned memories, imbued, 
perhaps with the ideas of the poets of an- 
cient time, induced them to hiss. We will, 
therefore, merely discuss the merits of the 
drama with all that goodnature for which 
critics are famous. The personages of this 
great piece are first of the first, as Aristotle 
says, a very pestilent-minded fellow, one Al- 
manza, who breathes nothing but rage and 
murder against his Sovereign, Haroun Al- 
rashid, whose father had murdered his (Al- 
manza’s) brother. Next comes a little boy, 
nephew to the above, and son of the deceas- 
ed Ali; he, as is perfectly natural, being of 
a remarkably soft and delicate coustitution, 
detests cities and palaces, and expresses a vast 
anxiety for the solitude of savage rocks, and 
hideous desarts. Last of this curious groug 
is a mysterious JEthiop, who makes people 
invisible, moves massy tombs with the touch 
of his finger, has a thorough contempt for 
grandeur and empire, but at the same time 
burus with a vehement desire for a bridal kiss 
from one Sephania. These three congenial 
minds concert the death of Alrashid, and af- 
tera proper mixture of oaths, imprecations, 
and dire solemnities, Almanza rushes to the 
couch of the Monarch to murder him, when 
lo! presto! up starts the sleeping Sovereign, 
and turns out to be the /Ethiop washed white ; 
who ali along, with a sagacity peculiar to that 
great man, as the Arabian writer tell us, hac 
smelt the plot, and had ingeniously defeated 
it by means utterly incomprehensible to al} 


but himself, 
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ON MENDICITY: ITS CAUSES, DIVERSITIES, 
AND MODE OF SUPPRESSION, 


No. VII. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—As the correspondence which you 
have been pleased to admit into your valuable 
work is drawing towards a close, I shall 
proceed to suggest same thoughts on steps, 
which, if taken, might confer immediate 
relief on those who are now pining in misery 
aud want. Undoubtedly, it is extremely de- 
sirable that principles should be laid down, 
_ Which reduced to practice, would extirpaie 
aad prevent mendicity altogether. This, is 
however, beyond my powers. In populous 
nations, and civilized society, this evil al- 
ways has existed, and it appears to have pres 
vailed in proportion to the refinemenis of the 
age. [t is, likely, therefore, that it ever 
will continue, unless such total devastation 
should cover the earth that men should be 
unable to obtain any thing beyond the mere 
supports of nature, like the beasts of the 
field: which is saying in other terms, that 
all were begzars. To that state we are not 
yet reduced ; and in spite of the efforts of our 
implacable enemy, civilization still holds up 
its head; and industry, generally speaking, 
so far prospers, that whatever extraordinary 
cases may be thought exceptions, it presents 
a refuge from want, misery, and mendicity. 
Industry also is the direct opponent of crime. 
The busy are not the schemers of inroads on 
the property of their neighbours. ‘I~he man 
who labours by day, does not rob by night. 
He has been taugiit an occupation ; and on 
that he depends for support. How unhappy 
then are those who have been taught no oc- 
eupation at all! This is the misfortune of 
thieves, generally, and of the major part of 
mendicants, who ‘infest our streets. Their 
parents taught éhem ao honest labour. They 
teach their children no houest labour. What 
they neglect, it is my design to recommend 
to the public to do for them: to become in 
cheir stead instructive parents to their chil- 
dren, which would at once remove them 
from the continuation of their present course 
of life, and would strengthen the community 
by the addition of some thousands of active 
hands. f 

Let it not be said, that such an institution, 
(or institutions) is too vast, too complicated, 
too extensive to be accomplished. . We have 
scen what can be accomplished by order and 
method, in the popular schools lately pa- 
tronized among us; the same energy, the 
same principles, the same assiduity and per- 
severance, would infallibly accomplish much 
more than is necessary for the purpose intended 
in this representation. I propose, therefore, 


Vou. XII, (Lit. Pan. Nov, 1812.) 


to consider in the present letter, the relief of 
the mendicant poor by care of their children; 
and in a concluding letter the relief of men- 
dicants themselves & assistance afforded them 
in those instances, wherein they are at pres 
sent the greatest, because continual sufferers. 

It is evident that [ do not mean to recom 
mend the voluntary beggar, who is able to 
work, and will not. The sturdy mencicant 
who forces alms from passengers by teazing, 
and not seldom by terror, who begs by day 
and robs by the shades of evening, is not the 
man whom I mean to serve ;—except as pro- 
fessed thieves and depredators should be served, 
by the hands of justice, the corrections of 
the laws, and punishments inflicted on them 
for their restraint, and if possible, theic 
amendment. Let these be delivered. to the 
lash of the beadle as ‘* rogues and vagabonds,” 


under which character they justly are cons 


templated, in the eye of the law. 

The policy as well as benevolence 
of preserving the children of the labouring 
poor, of mendicants, and of convicts from 
that misery, depravity and ignominy to which 
negligence necessarily exposes them, is now 
universally admitted. 

Eligible and extensive plans of education 
are now patronized by the royal family, the 
nobility, and the general munificence of the 
opulent, by which all these hitherto neglect- 
ed classes of children will be furnished with 
that degree of learning which will be of uss 
to then, and what is, if possible, still more 
important, they will be trained from their in- 
fancy to habits of cleanliness, industry, and 
proper subordination, to principles of morali- 
ty, virtue, and religion. 

A man of common humanity cannot look 
upon infants, destined from their birth to their 
severe fate, without feeling the most tender 
compassion for them, with the most anxious 
desire to snatch them from perdition, and 
obtain for them that education and those asy- 
lums in which their infant years may be so 
employed as to render them, when they arrive 
at maturity, industrious, respectable and hap- 
py members of that community which should 
thus generously support them. 

It would be the most noble exertion of pae 
triotism thus to rescue from guilt and misery 
thousands of both sexes who are now at once 
the outcasts and the pests of society. The 
attempt is by no means impracticable. It 
cannot even be accounted difficult, aided as it 
now is, by that invigorating spirit of benevo- 


lence which diffuses its influence from the > 
British throne to the most distant possession 


of her extensive empire. 
In 1803, Mr. Martin ‘estimated the nuni- 


ber of beggars in the metropolis at 15,788: of - 


which he stated 9,288 to be children, and 


their maintenance, levied on the public by 


mendicity, at £42,370. 103. perannum, A 
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considerable augmentation in number, and a 
still greates proportion of expence in maintains 
ing them, has since occurred. 

Nevertheless the expense of thus providing 
for, and educating the infant poor, and par- 
ticularly the offspring of convicts and beggars, 
caunot be deemed a reasonable objection.— 
It is no less the interest than the duty of the 
public to protect, educate, and support them 
tll’ they are capable of earning their own 
subsistence ; since by deseriing or neglecting 
them, they are suffered to be systematically 
trained up to the highest proficiency in vil- 
Jainy ; and thus are maintained by the public 
in a manner the most disgraceful, impolitic, 
and expensive.—lIt is an undeniable fact that 
not ouly these various classes of infant poor, 
but public depredators of all ages, sizes, and 
denominations, must ultimately derive their 
maintenance from the community. 

The only question therefore, with respect 
to the infant poor is, whether they should 
be suffered to gain their livelihood by lawless 
violence, fraud, and rapine, or be instructed 
and assisted in doing it by honest industry ? 
or in other words whether their existenee 
should be an injury or a benefit to society ? 

B, the adoption of a public institution all 
these miserable outcasts of socie y would be 
immediately placed in a situation where they 
would, in a few years, be qualified to earn 
their fuiure subsistence ; though it may pro- 
bably be ateuded at its first opening with 
much more than the above estimated ex- 
pence.* But admitting it to be doubled, 
trcbled, or even increased in a tenfold propor. 
tion (which it certainly would not be) the 
benefits of such aa institution not only to the 
children thus redeemed from destruction but 
to the community would greatly outweigh it. 
Jus beneficial eflects wou'd also be immediate- 
Iv felt by the number of adult beggars which 
would then remain.—For on Mr. Martin’s 
- calculation, taking it in rcuad numbers and 
supposing no subsequent increase, it wonld 
reduce them from 15,000 to 6000. Of this 
number many of the women might be use- 
fully employed in the proposed establishment ; 
and a very large propertioa of those mendi- 
canis of both sexes who were not reduced to 
beggary by age o¢ infirmity, bui by numerous 
families for which they were unable to pro- 
vide, and which even by their increase ren- 
dered materna/ assistance in attempting it im- 
possible, would be able, and (it is to be 


© A separate workhouse fer children was 
erected at Norweod a few years ago for the ex- 
tensive parish of Lambeth, and by many of the 

arishioners much complained of. But its 
Penefcial effects are already evident, as the 
children are remarkably healthy and clean, 
have proper education, and nearly maintain 
themselves—-Such facts need no comment. 


hoped) willing, to support themselves. 
With respect to such 23 would not readily 
prose by such seasonable and unexpected ree 
ief, the present laws against vagrancy might 
be justly and vigorously enforced. 

The widows and children of convicts, al- 
though too generally indebted for their suste- 
nance to the wages of iniquity, may many o, 
them be innocent; the tnfanés certainly are 
so. But how should they possibly continue 
in that state? Neglected by that community 
whose laws have deprived them of their sup- 
port, to whom should they apply for subsist- 
ence but to the associates of their late anhaps 
by parents? By these they will be received, 
and not only maintained but instructed in the 
early rudiments of that profession by which 
they are in future to subsist. Thievery has 
long since become a science, and no sooner 
are these outcasts of the community arrived at 

Fae 

an age to be capable of distinguishing good 
from evil than they are systematica//y trained 
to the latter, by the most able and industrious 
proficients. Other trades require a long ap- 
prenticeship, and some professions demand 
many years of previous instruction ; but in 
this, no such preparatory education is neces- 
sary. The human mind, unculiivated and 
neg'ected is too prone to imbibe the principles 
of idleness vice. Experience fatally 
proves that the precepts of virtue and morali+ 
ty inculcated by instruction, eafo:ced by au- 
thority and recommended by example, are toa 
often insufficient to restrain these evil propen+ 
sities. How then should a chi/d, fostered, 
perhaps, by the vilest, or, at best, the most 
degraded of the human race—-inured to wick- 
eduess from its earliest dawn of reason—edu- 
cated in a state of war with virtue and social 
orde:, be otherwise than an enemy to the coms 
munity ? How should this confirmed depre- 
dator, who must consider every honest man as 
his fee, aud every opulent one as his prize, 
avoid the snares or escape the punishment of 
vice?) The progress of such a being in the 

recipitate course of guilt must be rapid, vio- 
ent, and dangerous in the extreme. Inju- 
rious to his fellow creatures and destructive 
to himself—he is at once an object of horror 
and compassion. 

Nor does the mischief end here, for the 
destructive influence of such exargples must 
contaminate all the uneducated, infant poor 
with whom they associate. It canvot be 
wondered at that the male offspring of beg- 
gars, even when mendicity is the result of 
real indigence and misery, encouraged by the 
example of their vile companions, and stimu. 
lated by the resistless temptations of hunger, 
cold and nakedness, should pursue the same 
violent, dangerous and injurious course, and 
experience the same deplorable and untimely 


end. 
\ The lives of the female infant poor who 
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are thus cruelly consigned to infamy and 
guilt ; are equally vicious and perhaps still 
more miserable to themselves and more des- 
fructive to the community than those of the 
males.—Doomed by such impolitic neglect 
toa state of existence in which the highest 
degree of human depravity and misery are in- 
separably united, they must suffer the infamy, 
the abuse, the diseases, the wants, the innu- 
merable and complicated horrors (of the most) 
abject state of prostitution! 


The restriction of the Philanthropic Society 
which requires that candidates (of either sex) 
for admission should be the children of capt- 
tal convicts, or have committed some feloni- 
ous act for which their youth alone rescues 
them from condign punishment, may appear, 
on a superficial view, irreconcileable with 
the well known benevolence of that laudable 
institution. 

But on a more attentive investigation it 
will be evident that this limitation is the 
effect not of choice but of necessity. Even 
within these apparently narrow bounds it is a 
well known fact that the number of applicants 
far exceeds either the space of the institution 
to admit, or its fundsao provide for. 


The benefits resulting from the active co-ope- 
ration of the legislature in this benevolent 
purpose would be felt in a double proportion, 
and are therefore to be estimated not only by 
the evil that would be prevented, but by the 
good that would be produced. That such 
would be not only the necessary but the im- 


mediate effect of rescuing many thousands of 
miserable children from their present state of 


mendicity, and making them useful members 
of society, is too evident to require demon- 
stralion, or to admit of doubt. 

The wisdom of the legislature, directed by 
the benevolence of many of its members who 
are practically acquainted with the state of 
morals, &e. in their respective counties and 
parishes, would improve and perfect any pro- 
pout that might be submitted to that august 

ody, founded on the crude hints suggested 
in these papers. My object is to impress on 
the mind of the public, the duty itself, and 
the possibility of performing that duty ;— 
when this is fe/t, there will not be wanting 


men of abilities to render applicable proposals’ 


efficient ; and these sanctioned by the legis- 
lative body, and executed with the power of 
overninent, could not fail of producing in. 
finite benefit, in which all humase hearts 
would rejoice ; and which would give infinite 
pleasure to, Sir, yours, &e. 
Britannicus. 
Errata. 
Page 479, line 31, for shorly read short/y, 
Notes, line 12, for 1s. 34. read 1s, 13d. 
480 line 7, for of enlightened, read of an en- 
lightened. 


EXPULSION OF THE KAFFERS FROM THE 
SETTLED COUNTRY INSOUTH AFRICA. 


(Co:pare Panorama, Vol XI. page 1080.} 


Cape Town, Murch 7, 1812. 


The intelligence which reached govern- 
ment yesterday from Lieut. Col. Graham, is 
of a most satisfactory nature; it announces 
the total expulsion of the Kaffer tribes from 
his majesty’s territories, within the limits of 
which it is now evident that they had long 
harboured the design of firmly and perma- 
nently establishing themselves. 


This object, of so much importance to the 
colony, has been accomplished with scarcely 
any loss on our part; and we are happy to 
add, with no further effusion of hostile blood 
than what may be considered as necessary to 
impress a proper degree of terror upon the 
minds of the Kaffer chiefs. 


It will not fail, however, to be satisfactory 
to the public in general, and to those in pare 
ticular who had opportunities of knowing the 
virtues of the late Landdrost of Graaff-Rey- 
net, that some of the savages who so wane 
tonly and cruelly deprived him of life, have 
already met the punishment of their guilt. 
The principal instigators to his murder, a 
chief called Gemima, and his brother, have 
been slain; and the whole of the cattle be- 
longing to Chunuba, another chief who as- 
sisted in the perpetration of that barbarous 
act, have fallen into onr hands. 


In the whole course of the service that has 
been performed, the prompt and judicious 
arrangements of Lieut. Col. Graham are cone 
spicuous, while the conduct of the troops, 
and the commanders, has, io everv instance, 
falfilled the hopes, and merited tne approbas 
tion of government. 

During the very harassing operation of 
scouring the mountainous, woody, and deepe 
| ly intersected country of the Riet and Zaue 
| Bergs, into whose intricate mazes the Kafe 
fers fled for shelter and concealment, when 
' driven from the Kraals they had formed in 
lthe Zoureveld, the armed inhabitants have 
| evinced an attention to order, and a patient 
endurance of fatigue, that would be creditas 
ble to troops long habituated to acti¢e mili- 
tary duty, This conduct may inspire a cone 
fidence in the fature security of the remote 
districts, when it is considered that the aili- 
tary potts at present establishing upon’ the 
frontier line can, in the event of necessity, 
derive support from a population urged’ to the 
defence of their families and properties, by a 
recollection of former success, and by the na- 
tural desire of man to maintaig a good chae 
acter unsullicd, 

eke 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE OF 
JAGNAUT ; OR JAGGERNAUT, 


DRAWN UP BY A BRAHAMIN, WHO. WAS 
BORN IN THE VICINITY OF ORISSA. 
[Continued from page 656.) 

Yeagnia then took leave of the god Nilaa- 
chalapattie and went directly oa his mission 
to his royal patrov. After a long and tedious 
journey of six mouths, he arrived ata ri er 
in the vicinity of Samnaveti where he perfor- 
med his religious ceremonies, &c. and iname- 
diately entered the city. Indredamman and 
his royal consort happened just at the time to 
be walking in one of the upper apartments of 
the palace and espied him afar off. Filled at 
once with the greatest astonishment they ex- 
claimed, ‘* Has the Sun left the heavens and 
come down to approach us? No other object 
can reflect so great lustre ; never did we be- 
hold so much splendour before.” The Rajah 
san into the street to meet him, calling on 
all around him to prostrate themselves before 
this great personage, and taking him by the 
hand, conducted iim into his palace, set 
him on his throne, and while waiting upon 
him, he exclaimed—* Is this a Brahamin or 
one of the gods come down from heaven? 
This is certainly the great Vishnoo himself.” 
While employed washing his feet and waiting 
ou him like a servant * the great Tudredum- 
mun ventured to accost him ihus Permit 
me to ask who you are and from whence you 
have come? You appear to be one of the 
gods ; I am therefore exceedingly happy that 
you have been pleased to enter my palace, for 
by this fortunate event I shall no doubt obtain 
the igrciveness of all my sins and everlasting 
felicity.” 

The Brahamin.—‘* My Lord, do you not 
know Yeagnia your ows adopted son?” The 
Rajah and his roval consort were greatly sur- 
sep on hearing these words, aud enquired 

ow his countenance had become so glorious 
and divine? and whether gods or men had 
made so great achange? He immediately 
gratified their wishes, by giving them a plain 
and faithful account of all that he had seen 
and heard, during his travels. 


The Rajah —* 1 am heartily glad that you 
have been so fortunate, and consider myself 
very highly honored in having adopted you 
in early life. The interview which you en- 
joyed with Nilazchalapattie accounts for your 
glorious and divine aspect ; but what penances 
must you have endured in your former exis- 
tence to merit such favors as these! But I 


_ ® There are some extravagant plirases used 
in various parts of the history which it would 
perhaps be improper to translate. 


History of the Temple of Jagnaut: 


{840 


am a great sinner; how can J expect to obs 
tain an interview with the Lord of the Uni- 
verse? How many times must I be born in 
this world before I can be so highly favored, 
as to hear the deity converse wih men? 
What are all my riches, and honors, and 
possessions, and pleasures, or even life itself 
when compared with this? Will they accom. 
pany me or any one else beyond the present 
state of existence? No—they are all vanity 
and falsehood. Rut if men would learn to 


| know and adore the deity, and to do acts of 


kindness to their fellow creatures, these _ 
deeds would accompany them beyond deat 
and the grave. 7 am thetefore resolved should 
it cost me my life, to nave an interview with 
that god; und as I have brought you up as 
my own son, I request in return, that you 
conduct me to his sacred residence.” 


Yeagnia.—"* My Lord, a privce cannot 
bear the fatignes and diffiéultics of such a 
long and tedious journey. I accomplished 
it in six months, but I had to travel very fast 
and to pass through innumerable dangers in 
those uninhabited regions. Could a great 
Rajah like you travel over lofiy mountains, 
explore barren deserts, or penetrate extensive 
forests, unfrequented by men and filled with 
ravenous beasts? Besides, vou would not un- 


dertake such a journey alone; and it you 


were (0 carry a numerous train with you, 
that sacred place would be discovered, which 
perhaps might involse us io new difficulties, 
‘Lhe devotees of that god, on seeing your 
camp would probably approach it in an hose 
tile manner, and if you experienced any dis- 
aster you would be displeased with me, and 
such a trial would most likely cost me my 
life.” 

The Rajah.—“* Bat I intend to leave my ar- 
iny and take ouly a few attendants with me, 
hence why fear all these troubles, or imagine 
that 1 would use you ill?” 


As no time was to be lost, he immediately 
set out with a retinue consisting of four thou. 
sand elephanis, eight thousand camels, twelve 
thousand tents, twenty four thousand bul- 
locks, fifty thousand attendants, and one 
thousand subcdars, and travelled about two 
coss (four English miles) every day. The 
various Rajahs through whose dominions he 
passed, imagining that he came as an invader, 
were alarmed and fled before him, while the 
inhabitants deserted the towns and villages, 
leaving the whole produce of their gardens 
and farms to be consumed or destroved by the 
camp. Afier a long and tedious march of 
two years he arrived at the edge of the 
sacred forest and immediately encamped. As 
soon as the elephanis, horses, &c. were 
around the camp and every necessary arrange= 
ment made, orders were issued to beat the 
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great drums. The sound of course much 
alarmed Nilaachalapattie’s servants, for the 
earth shook wader it, while the skies echoed, 
and the stars fell to the ground; the moun- 
tains were removed, and the eight corners of 
the world were rent. The seven families 
living at the foot of the sacred mountain, 
ascended it in the greatest haste and while 
running about like so mang frightened jack- 
als they espied the camp. Imagining it was 
a large collection of birds and beasts which 
they had never seen before, they arined them- 
selves with bows and arrows, and as soon as 
they began an attack the whole camp was 
thrown into the greatest confusion, Great 
tiumbers of the elephants, camels, horses and 
bullocks were killed, others fled into the fo- 
rest and could not be foand, and many while 
endeavouring to gain their liberty were stran- 
gled on the spot. While the Rajah saw his 
whole camp overthrown, and the blood of 
his servants running like a river be was in 
the greatest distress and addressed Yeagnia 
adopted you whea an infant, and 
have treated you in every respect like a son, 
while you have been accustomed to look up 
to me as your futher. As you belong to the 
sacred caste and profess to bea person of piety 
and virtue, and as you formerly acted with 
fidelity, I reposed the greatest confidence in 
you, Lat now owing to your treachery I sve 
my camp destroyed and my attendants slain. 
It is true you meauoned the length of the 
journey, and a few diiliculties which would 
aitend it, these however I did not regard, 
but had I ben aware of the present disaster 
I would not have left my kingdom. Do you 
think I would have come here to be killed by 
the servants of that god? Whereis he? You 
said he ordered me to come, here I am: 
why do you not introduce me to hin, or go 
yourself and represent my misfortenes? Did 
you conduct me he:e to take my life also?” 


Yeagnia was greatly ashamed and grieved 
on hearing these words, and directly ascended 
the sacred mountain. But while he was en 
the way Nilaachalapattie, who had heard the 
whole circumstance, ordered lis servants to 
be called ; and having disarmed them, said 
*« that Rajah has come to visit this holy 
place; why have you attacked his camp? 
who gave you permission ?” 


The Servants. —‘* O Lord protect thy ser- 
vants. We did not know this circumstance, 
hence no dlame is to be attached to us thy ehil- 
dren. We were not aware that the world 
extended beyond this forest, or that it was in- 
habited by tne same order of beings as our- 
selves, For ages past we and all that belong 
to us have been employed in thy service, ana 
have had as little knowledge of mankind as 
the wild beasts around us. La short we 


thought that the camp was a large collection 
of wild beasts and under this idea began an 
attack,” 


Nilaachalapattie—* You must not aps 
proach the camp in a hostite manner again 5 
remain here.” 


Just as he had issued these orders, Yeagnia 
entered the pagoda, bathed in tears and exe 
claimed ** O God thou art lord of the uni« 
verse. [am the Brahamin who received thy 
conmand to bring the great Rajah Indredume 
mun to this highly fivored spot, but as soon 
as he approached it thy servants attacked his 
camp, and killed the greater part of his atten- 
dants ; so that few remain but the Rajah and 
myself. But what greatly increases my trous 
ble is this—he who nourished and brought 
me up as his own son is highly displeased 
with me, considers me guilty of falsehood, 
and in short the canse of all his affliction, 
hence on account of these things I am likely 
to lose my life:—and Iam so much disho- 
nored and ashamed by this affair that L am 
determined rather to die at thy feet than see 
his face again.” Observing that Nilaachala- 
pattie remained silent he mused in his mind 
thus—** what has occasioned such a change ? 
When I first visited this god he conversed 
with me in the most open and encouraging 
manuer, and commanded me to bring the 
Rajah here; I have acted agreeably to his 
orders, but now he remains silent: [cannot 
approach my sovereign again for he would 
eertainly consider me a deceiver after what I 
have told him. Nothing but death awaits 
me; it is difficult to obtain death in the pres 
sence of god; let me embrace this favorable 
opportunity, and end my days at once. L 
have ofien addressed my prayers to him aod 
hope to obtain happiness." —He then untied 
his upper cloth and placed it round his neck 
in order to put an end to his file, but Nilaa- 
chalapattie being aware of his intention, and 
also of his innocency, descended from his 
throne and taking the cloth from his neck 
and lifting him up enquired what was the 
cause of his trouble, and why he was going to 
straogle-himself ? 

The Brahamin.—‘* O God I have obeyed 
thy command and conducted the great Indre- 
dummun to this sacre: place, but as soon as 
he and his camp arrived at the edge of the 
forest, the servants devoted to thy service at- 
tacked the camp; great numbers were slain, 
and while the Rajah viewed bis loss with 
great sorrow, and considered me as the cause 
of this great disaster, I came ‘ere to mention 
the circumstance, but receiving no answer 
and having no one to support me [ resolved to 
put an end to my life.” 

Nilaachal»pattic —I have commanded my 
servants oe o molest the Rajah ; therefore 
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be not afraid ; go and bring him that I may 
converse with him.” 


Yeagnia.—** O God thy servants — 
completely destroyed his camp * which ha 
given him the greatest uneasiness, and as he 
Considers me the cause of this disaster, he 
would neither believe my word nor accom- 

any me: I must decline approaching him ; 
bet if some of these thy servants be dispatch- 
ed to callhim he will come.” Nilaachala- 
pattie immediately ordered his attendants to 
go with flowers, garlands, sandal-wood and the 
shattagopum f and invite the Rajah to aseend 
the mountain. But when they approached 
the royal camp Indredummun dispatched 
some of his servants to enquire what they 
wanted, adding ‘* what new disaster is this ? 
The Brahamin has not yet returned, which 
betokens no good. Perhaps they have recei- 
ved orders to kill us all— go directly, and en- 

uire.” Io the mean time the messengers 
dice near and addressed his trembling servants 
thus—** our god sent us here to invite your Ra- 
jah to ascend the sacred mountain.” Indre- 
dummun received the intelligence with great 
joy ; and after conducting these strangers into 
the royal pavilion, he enquired whether they 
had seen Yeagnia, aud whether he was dead or 
alive? 

The messengers.—*‘ My Lord, we saw a 
venerable Braliamin on the top of the moun- 
tain whose countenance was like the sun; 
god was conversing with him in the most 
friendly manner ; and in compliance with their 
commands we are come to invite you to as- 
cend to the Pagoda, and enjoy an interview 
with the governor of the world.” They then 
presented the Shattagopum, perfumed and 
adorned him with flowers and garlands, and 
invited hia to accompany them, 


The Rajah.—** But why has not my Bra- 
hamin returned? [ will not ascend the 
mount unless he come.” When the messen- 

ers heard these words, four of them returned 
in the greatest haste and made the following 
report.—“*O god we have obeyed thy com- 
mand. Before we reached the camp, the 
Rajah, aware of our approaching had ordered 
some of his servants to come and enquire 
what we wanted. As soon as we drew near 


We shall shortly find the Rajah accom- 
mer by a large retinue; we are not told 
ow he mustered this new train. But this 


is not the only inconsistency of the history 
before us. 


+ The Brahamins inform us that this is a 
mall image to represent the foot of god; and 
that it is customary to place it on the head of 
anidol. It seems to have been sent as a 
of respect. 
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the royal pavilion, he came out to meet us; 
and having prostrated himself before the 
Shattagopum we placed it on his head, and 
perfumed and adorned him. He then enquir- 
ed where his Brahamin was? and on being 
informed, declared that he would not ascend 
the mountain ualess we brought him—hence 
we came in haste to mention this circuinstance 
and now wait thy command.” 


Nilaachalapattie ordered the Brahamin to 
accompiny the messengers ; who immediately 
returned and repeated their message. 


The Rajah to Yeagnia.—** Have you visit 
ed Nilaachalapattie? Is he well in health? 
Did you inform him of the sad disasters 
which have befallen me.” 


Yeagnia.—** My lord, I laid before him a 
full account of all that happened ; he severely 
rebuked his servants; and now invites you 
to ascead che mountain that he may converse 
with you—heuce let us go without farther 
delay.” 

The Rajah.— consider myself more 
fortunate than any of my predecessors in have 
ing already received by these messengers such 
real proofs of the divine favor ; and I doubt not, 
on approaching the lord of the universe, but 
I shall taste of celestial bliss. It is always 
customary however, when I visit any god, for 
to receive his umbrella, bat this has not been. 
sent on the present occasion. JT am indeed 
aware of my great inferiority when compared 
with Nilaachalapattie ; but if I be not honor. 
ed with his umbrella the people will not pay 
me that respect which is due to a prince, t 
therefore request you to protect my royal 
dignity ; and if you have not mentioned this 
circumstance already, return again and make 
it known.” 


Yeagnia having ascended to the Pagoda, 
Nilaachalapattie immediately enquired why 
the Rajah had not accompanied him ? 


Yeagnia.—** O god forgive me, and behold 
me as thy sou. Be pleased to know that when 
the great ladreduwwmun visits the different 
pagodas the sacred umbrella is carried to him, 
but as it has not been sent ou the present 
occasion, he waits thy divine command.” 


The great governor of the world reptied 
with asmile, ‘That foolish man seems to 
know nothing. Why insist for marks of 
dignity now ? Who will confer them?” This 
displeasure however was only such as a father 
will shew to his child, for he dispatched his 
servants with the umbrella, and to prevent a 
farther delay sent also the Brahamia to bring 
him as quickly as possible. 

As soon‘as the proper arrangements were 
made, Indredammun accompanied by a large 
retinue aud all kinds of music began to ascend 
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to the Pagoda, while the sound of his great 
drums and other musical instraments, which 
was heard twelve leagues off (forty eight 
énglish miles) made the whole mountain to 
shake, and the heavens to echo, while the 
grand procession moved so siow that it did not 
arrive on the top of the hill before sun-set. 
Indredummun judged it proper to order the 
whole retinue to encamp at some distance 
from the Pagoda, and taking Yeagnia and 
the messengers along he entered the Pa- 
goda. But on beholding the great governor 
of the world he immediately became enrapta- 
red, and with silent astonishment stood 
trembling before him.—Nilaachalapattie to 
Yeagnia.— Perhaps the Rajah cannot be- 
hold my glorious aspect, but tell him he has 
no cause to be afraid.” After sometime the 
Rajah ventured to view the divine form ; and 
expressed himself thus— O God I am an 
ignorant sinner and cannot speak unto thee. 
Thy two favourites * who contiiually minister 
before thee are not able to shew forth thy 
praise ; Bruma and all the gods cannot adore 
thee; how then can I perform the task? Be 
favorable unto me, forgive my sins, and be- 
hold meas thy son. To-day I have had the 
good fortune to enjoy heavenly btiss; and 
which all my generation will also obtain.” 
Nilaachalapattie. O Indredummun, 
why do you weep? crv up your tears and be 
assured of my favor. [| know your virtuous 


and pious acts, and the unyeserved confidence 

which you repose in me. Let me know what 

you want—ask and I will bestow.” 

‘The Rajah.— O God by thy favor I have 

re thing I want, but I am grieved to be- 


hold the god of gods residing on the top of a 
mountain in the midst of an inaccessible fo- 
rest, filled with wild beasis, and exposed to 
the burning rays of the sun. Besides, this lone- 
some place is not frequénted by men, and can- 
not be considered as an agreeable abode. It 
is therefore my intention by divine permission 
to build a large city and a spacious temple in 
this place, where fina my family will wait 
upon thee, and enjoy every temporal and spi- 
ritual delight. This is all I desire, be pleased 
to gratify my wishes.” 

Nilaachalapattie.—** O foolish man, how 
can you give temples and cities and splendid 
entertainments to me? Every person is indebt- 
ed to me; I do not want these things. As 
this retired place is unfrequented by men it is 
the more agreeable to me; for I can ascend to 
Vyknutam f and descend to this world at any 
time without being seen. But as this sacred 


® These are said to be two of Vishnu’s 
attendants or confidents. Others call them 
bis porters. 


t Vishnoo’s paradise. 


place hasbeen now discovered, it is my inten- 
tion to leave it and return to heaven ; for as 
the Kali Yug is about to commence it will be 
frequented by a depraved race of men.* | 


Indredammun (weeping).—‘* O god, I have 
travelled two years, and passed through much 
trouble to obtain this interview; but now, 
when I express my inclination to engage in 
thy service thou art pleased to communicate 
thy intention of leaving the world—be pleased 
to reveal thy pleasure concerning thy servant.” 


Nilaachalapattie.—‘* I will carry you to 
heaven ; will you come?” 


The Rajah.—** am not acquainted with 
the inhabitants and the mysteries of heaven. 
Besides, it is my desire to remain in this world 
awhile longer, that 1 may serve thee and 
publish among men what [ have now seen 
and heard. It is my wish, however, that [ 
may be carried to heaven,’ soul and body 
whenever I desire to leave the world.” 


Nilaachalapattie.—«* If it be so, build a 
temple in this place without delay, for after 
sometime has elapsed, the sea, at midnight, 
will be greatly agitated, and make a most 
dreadful noise, and throw on shore beams of 
an enormous size, whichrit will be unable to 
bear. ‘These will be of a red colour, ‘and if 
touched by any person, blood will ow from 
them ; consider them however as the Tree4 
moorlee ; and when they arrive, go to Bruma 
and implore his aid; be will come and set 
them up inthe temple, and name thémj 
Jagnaikuloo, Subattra and Balaramaswamy- 
This is the Beudduh-avatar.> , 


After the usual ceremonies are performed, 
and food daily offered to these gods, the gods 
and men of all places will assemble toyether 
and all eat out of the same vessel without 
doing injury to the various castes; and thus 
enjoy every temporal and spiritual delight. 
You are therefore to address your prayers to 
the 7'rcemoortee : and as they-will in future 
govern the world, you are to place the same 
confideuce in them as you have done in me, 
for we are one; aud whenever you desire to 
leave this world, your soul and body will be 
carried jo heaven.” 


Nilaachalapattie having charged the Rajah 
to act agreeably to his instructions, he prepare 
ed to depart ; but Yeagnia immediately drew 
near, bathed in tears, and expressed himself 
thus: O god, deign to declare thy pleasure 
concerning thy servant, I have no inclinas 
tion to remain longer in this world ; nor am 


* See Asiat. Res. Vol. ii. p. 144. 


+ © The most orthodox Brahamins consi« 
«* der Bouddah himself as an incarnation ot 
Vishnu.” See Asiatic Researches, Volvii. 
126-125, Lon. edit, 
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I able to bear the troubles and afflictions of 
life ; I therefore wish to accompany thee to 
heaven.” 

Nilaachalapattie.—‘* You promised to wed 
the young person who first conducted you to 
this sacred place, and also swore in my pre- 
sence to perform your engagement. Besides, 
if you were to deceive this person who so 
highly esteems you and trusts your word, it 
would bea great affliction to her, a great dis- 
honor to me who witnessed transaction, and 
a great loss to yourself, for after acting so de- 
ceiifully you could not expect to obtain hea- 
venly felicity. Perform your promise ; marry 
this young woman ; enjoy health and happi- 
ness with your family ; and after some years 
vou will both be taken to heaven without 
dy ing.” 

Yeagnia.—‘* O God I do not know to 
what caste these people belong; nor can I tell 
whether they will be recognized as persons 
belonging to the sacred order. Besides, after 
thy departure, I know not how I can support 
ruyself and family in this uncultivated and 
uainhabited forest; favorably be pleased to 
‘advise me how I shall act.” : 


Nilaachalapattie sat down and settled every 
thing between Yeagnia aud his own servants, 
respecting caste, relationship, the marriage, 
&c. and after the usual rites and ceremonies of 
the sacred order had been performed in his 
presence, he addressed them as follows ** In- 
dredummun is about to build a large temple 
in this place, in which Jagaaikuloo will after- 
wards reside; it is therefore my pleasure that 
vou always serve that god, and prepare meat 
offerings for him. And as you will conse- 
quently become the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts, let it be publickly known in all coun- 
tries that you are the Voddi Brahamins. 
This is your employment, the way you are to 
be supported, and the way by which you will 
obtain temporal and spiritual delight.” He 
then delivered them over to the Rajah; and 
while taking an affectionate leave of each of 
them, showers of flowers rained down among 
them, and the music of heaven saluted their 
ears. 

Yasakinnira, Kimpurshha, Garuda-gandrva, 
and Lidvididaruloo descended from heaven * 
to wait upon him, accompanied by Tumbura 
aud Navadu, ¢ with Souka, Sounaka and 
other great munies who came to celebrate his 
praise ; and Bruma accompanied by Indra and 
ihe other gods appeared with the sacred car, 
to conduct him toheaven. Thus in the 
most splendid and magnificent manner he left 
the highly favored spot. 


» [To be concluded in our next.) 


# See Kindersley’s Hindoo Literature p. 31. 
* Heavenly musicians. 
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ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND 
CHARACTER. 


Every medium through which we exhibit any 
thing tc another’s contemplation is eitier de- 
rived from natural atiributes (or objects} and 
then it is an IMITATION; or else irom acci- 
dents quite arbitrary, and then it isa symMBow, 

Harris's Hermes, p.330. 

We have many inducements to desire in- 
formation on the literature and language of 
China. ‘They have been described in terms 
so hyperbolical ; the riches they have been 
supposed to contain have been so highly ese 
timated, the real character and history of the 
Chinese people, so far as we are acquainted 
with them are so extraordinary, that in com- 
bination with other circumstances of the 
times, they form most powerful considera- 
tions, and may be allowed to influence our 
minds very strongly. A language without a 
grammar, yet carefully collected and strictly 
arranged in dictionnaries ; a system of chae 
racters, but without an alphabet, yet adequate 
to the maintenance of correspondence, to the 
recording of events, to philosophical disqui- 
sitions, and to political regulations, is an 
object powerfully calculated to excite cus 
riosity ;—we are almost led at the first men- 
tion of it, to question the accuracy of such 
areport. It is, nevertheless, true. To add 
to our embarrassment, rumour has described 
the acquisition of this language as the labour 
of a life; has multiplied the characters it em- 
vloys in conveying ideas, almost to infinity ; 
has said that three or four thousand of them 
express but a single thought ; and that after 
all, in perspicuity it is extremely defective, 
and in power extremely feeble. 

Since this article has been in preparation, 
another reason unhappily forces itself on our 
notice. The source from whence our infor- 
mation is drawn, is Dr Marshman’s Intro- 
duction tohis Translation of Confucius,—the 
types of which work, were consumed, with 
others, in the Jate lamentable conflagration at 
Serampore.* Pechaps, therefore, the volume 
may not be printed again: and the account 
we give of it may resemble that by which we 
distinguish a foreign curiosity: it may be de- 
scribed, but not seen. 

Dr. M.’s work is entitled ‘ Dissertation 
on the Characters and Sounds of the Chinese 
Language: including Tables of the elemen- 
tary Characters, and of the Chinese Mono- 
syllables.” The characters are the language ; 
and in their construction we discern a power- 
ful reason for placing the literary department 
as the first in the state; and in this distinc- 
tion of the literary department, we further 
discern a prticipal cause of that perpetuity 
which distinguishes China, and of that. si- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XE. p. 630. 
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milarity, almost amounting to identity, which 
pervades the whole of that extensive empire. 

Letters are symbols of sounds; several let- 
ters in combination form a syllable, and sylla- 
bles form words. It is probable, that the 
original language of man, included but few 
words ;—that of those words the greater part 
were restricted to very few syllables ; and— 
that the syllables were of the simplest sounds. 
The choice of sounds to siguify objects was 
partly imitative, therefore compliant ; partly 
free, therefore arbisrary. In the instance of 
names given to animals, no man could de- 
scribe a bull by the term (aa; nor a sheep 
by the term moo, or loo, or boo. The voices 
of birds also could not, without perverse in- 
tention, be misapplied ; guaack, would denote 
a duck ; and cooadove. But objects which 
had no voice, a tree, a mountain, afield, a 
river, the sun, the moon, clouds, &c. must 
be named arbitrarily, if named atall; since 
there is no natural power in the terms é:ee, 
or mountain to express those objects, exclu- 
sively ; and the terms would be equally in- 
telligible if custom had substituted the one 
for the other. 

But characters may be at least equally ex- 

ressive, and perhaps less exposed to mistake, 
if instead of being arbitrary they be imita. 
tive; aud if instead of being vocal imitations 
deduced through the medium of the ear, 
they be lineal representations deduced through 
the medium of the eye. The sun which has 
no voice, therefore does not come within the 
power of the sense of hearing, does, never- 
theless, by its outline, come within the power 
of the sense of seeing; and whatever forms 
can be seen, may be imitated, We imitate 
this glorious orb, ourselves; %: butin the 
instance of the moon we carry this principle 
of imitation to greater accuracy, and divide 
it, as it were, for that purpose, into four 
Parts: new imoon @; first quarter ) ; full 
moon © ; last quarter ¢. No person who 
has learned the rudiments of this imitative 


symbolical language can mistake @ for © ; 


or ) for (. The mind comprehends the: 


information intended to be conveyed, through 
the medium of the eye, with at least equal 
certainty, as if it were conveyed through the 
ear. Stars also differ ; a star with eightrays 3, 
with six rays >, with five rays ¥, with four 
fays X, theseare distinct aud diflereut sym- 
bols ; and denote distinct and different objects. 

We mark the planets differently ; the signs 
of the Zodiac, differently ; metals different- 
ly; their chemical combinations differently : 
but these marks are arbitrary. We mark the 
sign of equality =, of multiplication x, of 
addition +, of substraction, or division — : 
these marks also are arbitrary; but they are 
perfectly intelligible. They can be read by 
those accustomed to them, with as much ease 


and certainty as the words multiply, add, subs 
stract, divide. We might enlarge tiis ars 
gument, by additional instances; but, these 
are sufficient to shew that the rudiments of 
symbolic language are reaily in use amoung 
us ;—they have beea further applied in those 
vulgar specimens of the art of engraving calle 
ed © hierog!vphical epistles,” aud with the ute 
most possible brevity in the notes of houour 
not uncommon in mosey matiers, between 
friends, 


« T,O. U.— £20.” 


That mode of instruction which we some- 
times use, the Chinese use so/e/y ; they have 


founded their whole language on what we ~ 


have accepted very partially ; and what is re- 
stricted within narrow linritation by Euros 
peans, the Chinese multiplied, diversie 
fied, and perpetuated. 


The most remarkable particular in the for- 
mation of the Chinese cuiaracters is the ab- 
sence of afl circular or orbicular marks, or 
parts of lines, Their characters are composed 
entirely of straight lines: and the nuwber 
of lines in a character proceeds gradualiy from 
one, two, four, &c. to fifty twol! These 
forms are parily imitative, partly arburary. 
For instance, a level line — which signifies 
one, is imitative; to have expressed the idea 
of one by a multiplicity of strokes, would 
have been folly inthe opinion of all men : (eo 
is = this is imitative also: so is | which 
imports upright ; so is_| which means hook- 
ed; sois <<< < which signifies a river, 
a running stream ; it isan imitation of the 
flowing waves; so is [ which imports a 
cavern, any thing hanging over; so is O 
the ancient character for a country, which, 
with a cross in the middle, representing 
the division of the ground by tillage, or under 
tillage, signifies a fie d, a cultivated country. 
But, though these, with many others, be 
evidently representations, yet the greater part 
of the characters are arbitrary ; at least /@ 
the present generation. This reserve appears 
to us proper; though Dy. Marshman aban- 
dons it; but, the changes that have takea 
place in the course of ages, say twenty of 
thirty centuries, are now completely” un- 
traceable; and therefore, we must uot abso. 
lutely rely on what is, as the accurate repre- 
sentative of what was. In the character ex- 
pressing a son, for instance, Jr. M. discerns 
no similitude ; whereas, our bumble imagi- 
nation detects in ita figure bending in the 
act of obeisance: in the character for a 
daughter, Dr. M. is equally ata loss for any 
likeness ; but we see in it a hgure sitting 
cross-legged, which is a common attitude of 
repose for females in hot countries. Tiie 
combination of these two characters into one, 
signifies good i, €,’the blessing of posterity. 
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The elementary characteis are in number 
two hundved and fourteen: these the Chinese 
with great propriety call Chee-moo, MOTHER 
CHARACTERS: they take every variety of 
length, angle, and position of their formative 
lines : they enter into the composition of all 
the words in the Chinese language, aud seve- 
ral of them are united in order to form otber 
characters : some of which comprize as many 
as eight of these. 

What we have said, by way of introduc- 
tion, may allow us to dispense with any for- 
mal inquiry into the origin of these charac- 
ters: we believe that imitation was the root 
of them generally; but when we consider 
what poor dranghtsmen are the generality of 
mankind, what variations would occur in 
time from haste, from trepidation, from no- 
velty, from desire of excellence, from the 
principle of combination, from auth: tity of 
individual masters, and from opposite autho- 
rities; when we consider the changes made 
in alphabetical characters in the course of 
ages, actuated by what may becalled fashion, 
we can indulge no wonder that the Chinese 
characters, those intended for delineations in 
eras long past, should now be unintelligible 
and untraceable as likenesses. They are at 
this time, to be regarded merely as elementary 
characters; the la, le, bi, lo, bu, of the 
Chinese languaze. ‘* They include the most 
remarkable objects of nature; as the sun, 
the moon, a river, a mountain, fire, water, 
earth, wood, stone, &c.; the principal parts 
of a house, as the roof, the door, as wel! as 
those utensils most frequently in use, as a 
knife, a spoon, (or chop-stick) a seat, a box, 
a staff, &c. Domestic animals also find a 
place here, as the goat, the cow, the horse, 
the dog, &c. ; nor are the grand supports of 
life omitted, as grain, pulse, flesh, fish, &c. 
nor the primary relations of life, father, 
mother, son, daughter, however difficult to 
be represented. 

*¢ We find also among these not only acha- 
racter to denote the body, but also one repre- 
senting the soul, or spirit, as well as charac- 
ters to represent certain articles of worship. 
From their placing among these elementary 
characters, the sword, the bow, the lance, 
the javelin, &c., we might be ready to sup- 
pose that the Chinese even at this early pe- 
riod, had been somewhat accustomed to war; 
and their admitting among them such as ex- 
press art or skill, ornaments, needlework, a 
ship, &c., might lead us to imagine, that 
they were not at this time altogether ignorant 
of commerce and the arts. 

** Qualities, though somewhat more diffi- 
cult of representation, are not wholly omit- 
ted, although all among the elementary cha- 
acters expressive of these, scarcely amount 
to thirty; among which will be found, how- 
ever, such as most obviously strike the senses, 
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as straight, crooked, great, smali, dark, white, 
high, long, wide, &e. 

** The class expressing actions, is still 
smaller: a few however are admitted, as to 
see, tO speak, to use, to walk, to run, to 
return, to stop, to enter, to follow, to move 
quickly, to lead, to arrive, &c.”" 

Such are the rudiments of the imitative 
medium of communication, as invented, or 
adopted among the literati of China. 

The proportion in which these elements 
enter the other characters, is a curions article 
of observation. We find that chou, grass, 
or vegetation in general, soi, water, and 
mook, wood, hold the first rank, the latter 
having 1232 characters into the formation of 
which it enters; soi, water, 1333; and 
chou, vegetation, no less than 1423. The 
next to these are the hand, 1012; the mouth, 
983 ; the heart, 956. Nee, the element for 
a woman stands at the head of 834; while 
yun, that for a man, includes only 729; 
but wy, which denotes reptiles, has under it 
804. After these follow gnin, a word, 734; 
kyum, or kyun, gold719. See, the charac+ 
ter for silk, or any thing fine and delicate, 
and chok, a bamboo, thar notable instrument 
of goverument among the Chinese, claim, 
each 672. Yok, flesh, san, a mountain, 
mook, the eye, and chok, the toot, include 
each somewhat more than $80 characiers ; 
as does mieu, the clement expressive of a bird, 

The eleinents which represent earth, stone, 
disease, clothing, jewels, contain each above 
400 characters ; as do ma, a horse ; and khin, 
a dog ; while yud, a day ; fou, a knife ; chee, 
a place ; mie, rice ; and cheak, motion, stand 
each at the head of somewhat more than 
three hundred. Thus thirty of these ele- 
ments, expressive of the primary objects of 
sense, enter into the composition of more 
than 20,000 characters; which probably 
constitute the majority of the characters em- 
ployed in the language. 

Of these elements, however, eighty-four 
include no more, altogether, than 1427 cha 
racters. 

Thus we find, on analysis, that the difi- 
culty of becoming acqnainted with the chas 
racters of this singular language, is greatly 
diminished, by the proper distribution of 
them, by orderly attention to them ; and by 
a familiarity with the elementary keys. The 
combinations to which this system of symbols 
and characters gives occasion, are in many 
instances extremely curious. We repeat some 
of them from Dr. M. 

The word thi, which denotes a Larler, is 
composed of two characters, ¢ou, the instrus 
ment or action of cutting, and éy, with 
respect. ‘To burn, is composed of fo, the 
character for fire, and the character mok, 
wood, repeated, above it: now, certainly, 
fire under wood suggests strongly and clearly 
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enough, the idea of burning: the character 
mun, to hear, consists of moon, adoor, and 
gnec, theear; d. the earis a door ; uader 
which character its office is the adinissivn of 
sonnds. 

The character fur anger, noo, is formed of 
nee, a female, yaou, imitation, aul sum, 
the heart; which seems to suggest, says Dr. 
M., the idea of their esteeming anger a fe- 
minine weakness. Sung, their character for 
a sage is composed of gnee, the ear, hou, the 
mouth, and wong, chief or lord: was this in- 
tended to suggest, that he aloneis wise who go- 
verns his ear as well as his mouth? [We rather 
query whether it may not import Lord 
of the mouth,”"—he who speaks authorita- 
tively,”—also, Lord of the ear,"—he who 
commands atiention.] Mun, to ask, is com- 
posed of moon, a door, and hou, the mouth ; 
mun, to hear, is composed of moon, a dvor, 
and gnee, the ear. Chun, to pass in and 
out, is formed of moon, a door, and nee, a 
female ; this, says our author, surely could 
not suggest to the Chinese sages the idea of 
binding up the feet of their females from their 
birth, in order to incapacitate them for this 
motion in their riper years!) [No: but if 
females dwelt in tents apart, asin Arabia, or 
in harams, as throughout the East, the idea 
of entering into a female’s tent, only fora time, 
not ty reside there, but, to come out again 
quiekly, might be included in this character : 
g. d. the females’ tent is a seclusion from us 
men; it is our going in and coming out. } 
Gnee, to be grieved, displeased, or angry, 
formed by sum, theheart, and ¢ou, a kuife, 
placed above it, may perhaps allude to the 
pain occasioned by the sensation ; but whe- 
ther by forming wong crooked, perverse, from 
wong to reign, and sum the heart, they in- 
ten fed to intimate that the heart is perverted 
and corrupted by ambition, is perhaps diffi- 
cult to determine ; [rather, the reign of the 
heart,—the dominion of the imagination or 
uncontrolled! affections, —is the cause of moral 
and practical crookedness, or perversity of life 
and manners.] Whether chun, to wipe, to 
cleanse, whica is formed from sou, the hand, 
aud sun, a servant, have a relation to the 
idea meant to be conveyed, the good ladies 
can best determine who have the superin- 
tendance of domestic concerns. These ex- 
amples may give some insight into the for- 
mation of these symbolic characters: those 
which are wholly arbitrary, elude our powers 
of description. Of these Dr. M. thinks the 
majority of the compound characters consists. 

But we must not take our leave of the 
subject, without directing our attention to 
the most remarkable of these characters, not 
so nuch from its signification, though that is 
emphatic, as from its composition, — that 
which contains in its formation FIFT¥-TWo 

strokes ; the highest number, of which any 
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character in the Imperial Dictionary is come 
posed. Itought, we presume, to be satisfied 
with a distinction so exalied ; and had the 
determination of its inrport been referred to 
us, we should perhaps have directed it to 
signify ambition! The key of this character, 


‘says De. M., is er, rain; underneath which 


is placed fien, a field ; these thus compound- 
ed, make dooi, the character that denotes 
thunder ; four of these thunders united, form 
the character pung, and this imports the noise 
which accompanies thunder that seems to 
rend the air. It is worth while to reverse 
the synthesis of this character, by re-statin 
that—-pung, the thunder clap, is compose 
of foot, thunder, four times expressed ; and 
that load itself is composed of fien, a field, 
and ee, rain. By this analytic process the me- 
mory is assisted, certainly ; and by recollection 
of the right key word, the greater part of the 
characters in this language, may be so far une 
derstood with ease, as to enable a studentto 
consult a dvtionary for their more precise 
or extensive si@uification. 

We presume that oar readers would not 
wich to make more haste than good speed in 
the study of this singular combination of 
sounds, terms, and ideas; and therefore, we 
here close our first lesson on the elementary 
characters of the Chinese vlanguage. 


Account of a Tribe called Kroomen, inha- 
biting a small Distract of the Grain Coast 
of Africa, between Cape Mount and Cape 
Palmas. By the late Tuomas Luptam, 
Esq. formerly Governor of Sierra Leone, 
and one of the Commissioners of African 
Inquiry. Albstracted from the Report of 
the African Institution. 


The district inhabited by the Kroomen,. 
extends, according to the maps, about 
twenty miles along the coast, from north- 
west to south-east. [ts extent inland is not 
accurately known, but it is supposed, from 
the best information not to exceed the same 
distance ; and may, perhaps, fall considerably 
short of it: it cauaot be great, as the Krooe 
men have no towus except on the sea coast. 
The Kroo country lies between 4° 54° and 
5° 7’ N. latitude. Fettra-Kroo, the princi- 
pal town, is in long. 7° 48° W, 

The general aspect of the country is cham- 
paign, and it is very woody. It is free, how- 
ever, from marshes. Its chief vegetable pro- 
ductions are rice, cassada, yams, plantanes, 
and Malaguetta pepper. ‘The rice which it. 
produces is valued by Europeans on account’ 
of its superior whiteness to what is in general 
to be met with on the Coast. The. rivers 
which ran through it do not appear to: be. 
large. 

In the Kroocountry there. are but five 
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towns, viv. Little-kroo, which is the nor- 
thernmost; then Settra-kroo, which is the 
chief town ; Kroo-bah, Kroo-settra,. and last- 
jy, Will’s-town, 

The population of this small district is sup- 
posed to be greater than in most other coun- 
tries on the Coast. No tess than 800 Kroo- 
men were estimated to be working as la- 
bourers at Sierra Leone in the year 1309 ; 
an! Kroomen are to be found, though not in 
such large bolies, yet in cansiterable num- 
bers, at every factory, nay at almost every 
village, in the intermediate space, which is 
an extent of 350 miles. 


tween Cape Mount and Cape Palmas, to 
carry on their trade, as factors and interpre- 
ters, and also to assist in the work of maviga- 
tion, and particularly in manning boats 

The Kroomen who thus employ them- 
elves, either as traders, sailors, or labourers, 
at a distance from home, are seldom less than 
fifteen years of age or more than forty. Those 
who remain at home are chiefly employed in 
agriculture, and a few in fishing. ‘They rear 
also a few cattle. The land seems to form 
acommon stock, and not to descend by in- 
heritanee. Each man setiles, or rather culti- 
vates, where he pleases. Agriculiural labour 
is conducted chiefly by women, though some 
tines by domestic slaves. 

The commerce of the Kroomen is carried 


on entirely by barter. The articles which | 


are in greatest demand among them are to- 
bacea; cotton cloth of East India fabric; a 
few English shaw!s and handkerchiefs ; hats ; 
leather trunks; fire-arms; bar-iron, which 
they manufacture themselves into implements 
of husbandry; knives; &c.; and cowries, 
which are used in making their fetishes or 
amulets. In return for these articles, they 
sell a little ivory, palm-oil, Malaguetta pep- 
per, and rice, and occasionlly supply ships 
with fire-wood, plantanes, cassada, and even 
with bullocks. They will sometimes row 
off in a small canoes to ships at a distance 
of four leagues from the shore, with not 
more of these articles than will procure for 
them a few leaves of tobacco, reckoning 
their toil and hazard as nothing. Their chief 
ariicle of barter, however, is their labour, 
which they hire to Europeans. This is the 
source from which they derive by far the 
treater part of their imported commodities. 

hey have long been the exclusive interme- 
diate merchants, or rather factors, between 
the vessels trading on this part of the coast 
and the people of the interior ; and while the 
Slave Trade flourished, this employment oc- 
cupied a considerable number of hands. 
Since the abolition of that trade they have 
sought other lines of service. 

The torm of their government is monarchi- 
el; but it appears that the old men (the 
Aristocracy) of the country possess considers 
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able influence, and that the power of the 
monarch is smal!, except when it is supported 
by their influence. ach iown has a chief, 
whom they designate King, at least in con- 
versing with Europeans; but there is one 
chiet who is considered as superior to the 
rest, and who rules over the whole. ‘The 
power, however, of the inferior chiefs seems 
to be very great in their own districts, and 
their power is probably hereditary At the 
same time the children of the greatest chiefs 
work as lzbourers, while they are young men, 
in exactly the same manner as the lowest of 
the people; nor are they to be distingu'shed, 
on ordinary occasions, either by their dress, or 
by the superior respect which is paid to then. 

could not learn distinctly in what man- 
ner the chief authority was conveyed, whe 
ther by iuheritance or otherwise. 

A mourning, or cry, of seven days contis 
nuance, takes place on the death of a king; 
during which time it appears that ali arranges 
ments respecting the succession are made. 

Kroomen of different towns have somes 
| times very serious quarre!s. One took place 
lately betweeu the people of Wills-town ard 
| those of one of the other towus, It origi- 

nated in a private quarrel between two indi- 

viduals, Nimiaee and Jumbo, the peo- 
| ple of each town taking part with their towns 
| iman antil it became an actual war between 
| the two towns. 

The Kroomen are seldom very tall; bat 
| they are well made, muscular, vigorous, and 
' active. They wear no cloth.s, except a sinall 
| piece of Enst-India cloth wrapped round their 

oins; but they are fond of obtaining hats 

and old woollen jackets, which they are allows 
ed to wear in their own country ia the rainy 
‘season. A few wear Kuropean clothing while 
at Sierra Leone. ‘They are extremely sensie 
ble of ihe cold during the rainy season, but 
never appear to sufler from the heat. The 
form of the African head differs ia general 
from that of the European; but I think this 
difference is less in the Kroomen than in any 
other natives whom I have seen. In their 
temper, they are generally gay and cheerful ; 
and this Jeads them to be very noisy and talk- 
ative. They sometimes shew a talent for 
mimicry. ‘They seldom learn to speak En- 
glish well, and of course they must understand 
it but imperfectly ; the few who do under- 
stand it, become, I think, more readily ex- 
pert at whatever business they are employed 
ia than most other natives, They are very 
fond of adopting English names; but their 
choice is sometimes very whimsical, such ds 
Pipe of Tobacco, Bottle of Beer, Papaw Tree, 
&c. They are quick in fecting insults, or 
even harsh and angry expressions, and they 
immediately become sulky and untractable.— 
They are deliverste rather than impetuous; 
but they are far more courageous than the 
generality of the vatives about Sierra Leone. 
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When hired by the month, their wages 
depending on the time they are at work, not 
upon the work performed, they are apt to be 
very indolent, unless carefully superintended. 
But they are fond of task work, or working 
by the piece ; and exert themselves exceed- 
ingly when the reward is proportioned wo the 
Jabour. 

They seem to think, some kinds of work 
much more creditable than others. The 
washer women at Sierra Leone have lately 
employed their hired Kroomen in carrying 
home baskets of wet clothes from the brook. 
I have heard them grumble very much under 
their burdens, because ‘tmman was made to do 
wownan’s work nevertheless, as they gain 
money by it, they are disposed to put ap with 
the indignity. 

Their gains they convert carefully into such 


goods as are most valuable in their own coun- 


try. In eighteen months or two years, asuf- 
ficient stock having beca collected, the Kroo- 
man returns home with his wealth. A cer- 


tain portion is given to the head men of the | 


town ; all his relations and friends partake of 
his bounty, if there be buta leaf of tobacco for 
each; his mother if living, has a handsome 
present. All this is done in order ‘‘to get 
him a name :” what remains is delivered to 
his father ‘*to bay him a wife.”’ One so libe- 
ral does not long want a partner: the father 
obtains a wife for him; and after a few 
mouths of ease and indulgence, he sets off 
afresh for Sierra Leone, or some of the facto- 
ries on the coast, to get more money. By 
this time he is proud of being acquainted with 
white raan’s fashion ;” and’ takes with him 
some raw, inexperienced youngster, whom he 
initiates into his own profession, taking no 
small portion of the wages of the e/éve for his 
trouble. In due time his coffers are replenish- 
ed; he returns home; corfirms his former 
character for liberality ; and gives the residue 
of his wealth to his father to * get him an- 
other wife.” In this way he proceeds per- 
haps for ten or twelve years, or more, increas- 
ing the number of his wives, and establishing 
a great character among his countrymen ; but 
scarcely a particle of his earnings is at any time 
applyed to his own use. [ have heard of one 
Krooman who had eighteen wives: twelve 
and fourteen I am told are not uncommon. 

Theft is certainly not disereditable among 
them : their principal peowle are more than 
suspected of making their inferiors practice it, 
and sharing the gain. ‘The inferior will of- 
ten confess it when really innocent, and will 
readily bear the punishment, in order to 
conceal the true criminal. 

Witchcraft they dread, and of course ab- 
hor: I believe it is the only offence which is 
unpardonable. They have the same implicit 
faith in fetishes, or amulets, as other heathen 
tribes: and the same belief of the agency of 


invisible powers, under the direction of parti 
cular men. I believe it is very much by their 
pretensions to supernatural powers that the 
head men keep up their influence. Jumbo 
boasts of having two fetishes made expressly to 
operate on Europeans : one evables him to gain 
the favour of white men in general ; the other 
guards from tne which indi- 
viduals might occasionally bring against him : 
nor are these charms without a real effect, 
through their power over the imagination. 
One of the greatest drawbacks from the use= 
fulness of the Kroomen, as hired labourers, at 
Sierra Leone, arises from their readiness rather 
to suffer in their own persons then to beat 
testiinony against each other. The public 
punishment which our laws impose is far tess 
heared then the sure and secret vengeance of 
the magician. The artifiees by which they 
often escape in our courts of justice are deemed 
vain against invisible powers. ‘Theft is pu 
nished in their own country exactly as it is ia 
Sierra Leone: and if a man steal from them, 


they shew him little mercy. It 1s universaily 
| admitted, that if a Krooman were to learn io 
read and write, he would be put to death im- 
mediately. Distinction, respect, power, 
among his own countrymen, as soon as age 
permits it, are the objects of every Krooman ; 
he is trained up in the habit of looking forward 
to these as to aly chat is honourable or desiras 
ble; his life is spent in seeking them by the 
only means which the customs of his country 
allow : when possessed of them, every exertion 
is used to train others in ‘he same principles, 
in order that he may keep and enjoy what he 
has acquired with so much labour. : 
I was struck when I first came to Africa with 
the different manner in which aKrooman anda 
Mandingo man (a Mohaminedan) viewed an 
English clock. It wasa new thing to both 
of them. The Krooman eyed it attentively 
for about a minute, but with an unme ved 
countenance, and then walked away to look at 


| Mandigo man could not sufficiently adinire 
| the eqnal and constant motion of the pens 
| dulam; his attention was repeatedly drawn to 
it; he made all possible inquiries as to the 
cause of its motion ; he renewed the subject 
next morning, and could hardiv be persuaded 
that the pendulum had continued to ¢* walk,” 
as he called it, all night. Bot Kroomen are 
sufficientiy acute and observant where the 
occasion calls their minds to action. | believe 
the chief amusement which prevails amoug 
the Kroomen is dancing. A Xrooman wiil 
never sell a Krooman, nor allow him to be 
sold by others if he can prevent it. They go 
about every where, iv slave ships and to slave 
factories, and are active agents in the Slave 
Trade, without any more apprehension of be- 
ing sold themselves then if they were Britisis 


mariners, 


| something else, without sayinz awort. - 
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Olservations on the Cape of Good Hope Wines. 


ON THE WINES OF THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM, 
“AS DIRECTED BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
CAPE, BY PUBLIC ADVERTISEMENT 
WITH HINTS FOR TIE APPLICATION OF 
SIMILAR DIRECTIONS TO THE PRODUC- 
TIONS OF BRITAIN. 


Wine has hitherto been in Britain an 
article of import and consumption only; jt 
has not like some foreign produciions under- 
gone in this island processes of manufacture, 
whereby its value has been greatly increased, 
or its powers highly exalied. Neither has 
Britain hitherto possessed a wine colony, the 
produce of which might render the mother 
country independent of foreign staies. She 
has, as far as possible, acted on the principle 
of barter towards foreigners ; and from those 
who willingly consumed the labours of her 
looms, she has, on her part, taken their 
wines, and other beverages. 

But the convulsions among nations which 
it has been ours Jot to witness, have changed in 
many respects the alliances and reciprocal ob- 
ligations of our country : some refuse to take 
her govuds ; it follows as a matter of course, 
that Britain no longer takes their wines ! 

Nevertheless, wine as a beverage, being 
among enjoymenis which are not readily re- 
linquished by those accustomed to them, it 
became a consideration for government to se- 
cure a supply; at least to a certain exient. 
For this purpose the island of Madeira, fa- 
mous for its wines, is held by permission of 
the Portuguese government, under the pro- 
tection of British troops ; but as this must be 
given up when the proper time arrives, it is 
good policy to prepare another country, the 
produce of which may be substituted to ad- 
vantage. 

While Holland retained the shadow of in- 
dependence, as a state, there was a possi- 
biJity, to say nothing more, of her colonies, 
which she had lost. by her connection with 
France, being restored, when peace should 
take place ; but when by her incorporation 
with France she also became French, all ber 
colonies followed the fate of those which 
were wrested by British power from the Gal- 
licsway. There is uo obligation on Britain 
to-return any of those which her arms have 
eonquered ; but if these be some more than 
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others desirable to her from the circumstance 
of producing a variety, distiuct from any na- 
tural to her former possessious, such as furnish 
or might fernish wine, foro that distinction. 

Tie West India Islands produce coffee and 
sugar; they are capable also of yielding 
spices ; but they do not, and probably never 
will, afford wine. The Cape of Good 
Hope, a colony formerly belonging to Hole 
land, has long been cultivated in part, for 
that purpose. Some of her vineyards were 
even distinguished—-as the Constantia, belongs 
ing toa farm of that name; and much of her 
territory might be rendered fit, under proper 
cultivation, for the growth of good wine. It 
already furnished a wine, consumed in the 
country ; but the slovenly manner of pro- 
ceeding in making it, deprived it of all 
chance of competing with better regulated 
productions in foreign markets. © Where 
natural impediments, however, do not forbid, 
there is a hope, by adequate care of raising an 
article to a just estimation, abroad, as well as 
at home : and as in such cases the first thing 
to be done is, to reform old habits, the Brie 
tish government at the Cape, has determined 
to attempt this desirable reformation among 
its guondam Dutch subjects. The first open 
proceeding for this purpose, that has come to 
our knowledge, is the Advertisement, or Pro- 
clamation, or Advice, annexed. It is a proof of 
the interest taken by Britain in the prosperity 
of the conntry ; and at the same time of her 
determination to retain Southern Africa, as 
her future wine colony ; which it is not be- 
yond hope may contribute to exclude the 
once fashionable wines of France. With 
wine, it may be expected, that Britain will 
derive a supply of brandy; and thus will her~ 
independence on France for those productions 
of the vine, be secured in perpetuity. This, 
however, is looking forward to a distant 
event ;—we therefore suspend further obser- 
vations ou this contingency, and direct our: 
attention toa more immediate, and more do- 
mestic subject. 

Our readers will lcatn with pleasure, that the 
premium proposed at Edinburgh in favour of 
the best home-made wines has had the effect 
of calling out at least ¢hirty specimens, as- 
claimants for this honourable distinction. 

These must have been made some time 
ago; when there was no thought of their 
being put in competition with others: we 
may, therefore naturaliy expect, that afier 
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the declaration, and adjudication of such a 
reward, a much greater number of attempts 
will be stimulated into excellence. If incre 
good-housewifery has already induced so 
many persons to direct their atteution 
toward a:domestic supply of vinous beverage 
as to furnish thirty selections, there can be 
no doubt, but what, hereafter, some fortu- 
nate adventurer will obtain, with a premium, 
a reputation that will establish his operations 
ona large scale for the purpose of supplying a 
public and national demand. 


What can be done beyond the Tweed, 
may certainly be accomplished to advantage 
in more southerly latitudes; if management 
be the principal cause of excellence, that 
will not long be restricted to one part of our 
country ; if production be the basis,—what- 
ever Scotland produces may be expected, 
without inferiority, in England. 

Under this conviction, we desire to call 
the attention of our readers to the directions 
given by the governor at the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the purpose of improving the wines 
of that colony. They may be useful among 
ourselves, 

The first remark concerns (he SPACE occu- 
pied by the bearing plants. We recommend 
to all those who desire to obtain geod wine, 
to examine whether their currant bushes,— 
orany other fruit bearers,—intended for the 
purpose, do not stand foo near each other ; 
or perhaps too near some other tree, of a 
succulent, juicy, or moist nature. This 
may seem to be economy ; but it will never 
be the means of obtaining the premium. 
And this is of greater importance than it 
may at first sight be thought ; especially to 
persons about to establish extensive nurseries 
of similar fruit-trees. We know, for instance, 
that in one single plantation, in Worces- 
tershire, executed in the present year, the 
amount of currant trees planted, exceeded 
THIRTY THOUSAND. ‘This is attempted 
avowedly for the purpose of obiaining British 
wines for public supply ; and for equalling 
the production of foreign vineyards. It must 
be evident, that the distance at which these 
are placed is of great importance to success : 
the apparent saving of a few feet per acre— 
or a few inches per tree, may eventually prove 
fatal to the whole undertaking. 

The second remark we desire to enforce, 
is, the SELECTION OF THE FRUIT, after gas 
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thering. We have every reason to believe that 
carelessness on this point is a frequent failing 
among our makers of home-made wines. If 
it were possible that they could witness the 
assiduity in this particular, among the most 
famous wine growers of France, they would 
never afterwards think much of a due atten- 
tion to the same circumstance on their, own 
parts, Itis, in fact, more necessary in our 
cooler climate, than it is abroad ; but this 


| necessity has little influence on the conduct 


of those who hitherto. have intended their 
liquors for their own families chiefly; and 
for what may be designated comparatively 
immediate consumption. But, when the per- 
fection of the wine, with the recollection of 
the qualities requisite to ensure its attaining 
maturity, after a due age, are admitted into 
their contemplation, they will perceive the 
propriety of this maxim without further en- 
largement. 

The sortine of the wines afterwards, with 
the judgment formed on each quality, we have 
no occasion to discuss at present. It is suf. 
ficient, that we have called the public mind 
to the proper mode of attempting this undere 
taking ;—that we have given notice of a new 
branch of traffic rising among us, and deser« 
ving popular encouragement; a branch free 
to all, and, where suitable to soil, exposure, 
&e. requiring but one considerable advance 
of capital :.—and further, a branch capable 
of being extended to an amount at present 
scarcely to be estimated. But, if this article 
does nothing more than furnish a hint to be, 
improved by the talents and experience of our 
British housewifes, who prepare for domestic 
consumption a pleasant, wholesome, and even. 
in some cases, a salutary, and medicinal be- 
verage, we shall think our attention has been 
well bestowed, and our obligations not small 
to his excellency the governor of the Cape of, 
Good Hope, whose directions we now, pros 
ceed to submit to our readers, 

GOVERNMENT ADVERTISEMENT. 

His excellency the governor, feeling an 
anxious wish to promote the welfare of the. 
colony by every means in his power, and, 
viewing the extension of the wine trade, as, 
offering such permanent advantages to its, 
inhabitants, considers it his duty, to, call, 
upon the wine grower, as well as the mer- 
chant exporter, to lend him their assistance 
towards the improvement of so valuable a. 
branch of commeyce. 
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When the present state of the wine grow- 
ing countries in Europe is considered; the 
ditticulty of procuring the wines of France ; 
and that the cultivation of the graye in Por- 
tugal and Spain, is, froma state of warfare, 
in a great degree abaudoned:—the present 
moment is most favorable to the introduction 
of Cape wines into general use. But this is 
not to be accomplished with effect, without 
the total abandonment of the present system, 
conducted as it is under false principles, and 
full of error throughout. 

Although it is admitted, that the wines of 
the Cape have materially improved within a 
few years past, itis equally trae, that mach 
remains to be done, before they can support 
a competition with those of other couatries, 
not so favored either iv climate or soil. 

The island of Madeira appears to offer the 
best model for imitation. Tire climate as 
well as the nature of the soil, bears a great 
similitude to those of the Cape; and, view- 
ing the high state of perfection to which 
Madeira wine has been carried, we are bound 
to pay defereace to the system pursued in that 
island aod adopt it at the Cape, as far as 
local circumstances will admit. 

His excellency, in pursuince of his inten- 
tions, has collected the following heads of 
information, which he recommends to the 
wiost serious consideration of the wine far- 
mers and merchants of this colony ; and at 
the same time, declares his intention of gir- 
ing them effect, by graating such premiums, 
and adopting such regulations, aa may be 
found best adapted to meet the object ia 
view. 

1. The yines in this colony are too thickly 
planted. In the future formation of vine- 
yards, it is recommended, that the vines shal 
be planted fonr feet deep, and in rows, at a 
distance of six feet from each other, leaving 
a space of four feet between each row. As 
soon as they begin to bear fruit, or at the end 
ot the third year, they should be led or traia- 
e!, inthe manner of Espaliers, along a rail 
work, formed of upright posts, of the hard 
wood of the country, six feet apart, and four 
feet above ground, crossed by two rows of 
the Bamboo, or Spanish reed, the lower o.:¢ 
two feet from the earth. The ebject which 
will be attained by this simple mode, is, an 
increase. of, and a superior quality of fruit, 
as well as the prevention of the baneful in- 
fluence of the earth upon the grape, which 
cannot be too much guarded against. ‘The 
farmer will also perceive, thatthe destructive 
tendency of the south east winds, is consi- 
dered in limiting the height of the Trame to 
four feet. The expence of the railing de- 
scribed, will be comparatively inconsiderable 
to the advantage derived. The Bamboo and 
Spanish reed will thrive in most parts of the 
colony, and the rush of the country will be 
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found sufficiently strong to bind the whole 
together. 

2. Much of what has been recommended 
in the last article, will apply to the vineyards 
vow in bearing. ‘The materials for the rail- 
work may be prepared, and ready to put up 
in July and Angust next, when the general 
pruning of the vineyards takes plaee; and 
then it will be for the farmer, to select the 
strong healthy shoots for training, taking care 
not to leave too many eyes to each. At this 
period, the earth should be well dug up 
about the vines, and manure applied. The 
vineyard, during the spring and summer, 
should be kept free from grass and weeds, 

3. The proprietors of vineyards, now in 
bearing, and who may be wise enough tw 
lead their vinzs, as recommended, would do 
well to remove every second vine, which 
will give the distance of six feet between each, 
and a space of three feet between every row. 
They may be assured, the remaining vines 
will yield a more abundaut crop and fruit of 
a superior quality. 

4. From the period at which the fruit is 
fully formed, until it is fit for the press, it 
should be the constant care of the farmer, to 
remove from time to time the shoots that may 
be thrown out, as_ well as such leaves as may 
obstruct the rays of the sun from fairly acte 
ing onthe fruit. The full influence of the 
sun is essentially necessary towards bringing 
the bunch of grapes to perfect and uniform 
maturity, and, if prevented, deprives the 
wine of its great keeping property, and im- 
parts to ita roughness and acidity, that no 
ulterior treatment can entirely remove. 

5. At picking time, all rotten or damaged 
grapes should be rejected, and great care 
taken that none is pressed before they are 
perfectly ripe. The stock of the grape should 
not be allowed to ferment with the must, but 
after pressing, and before fermentation come 
mences, be carefu'ly separated with a rake. 
The grapes should be pressed out by men’s 
feet. ‘The men enter the press as soon as 
filled, (the greater the quantity it contains 
the better), and should be succeeded by others 
until there is a strona appearance of fermen- 
tation. The juice is then left to ferment 
without molestation, nati! the skins, &c. be- 
gin to subside. It is then carefully drawn off, 
and transported to the merchant in Ca 
Town, or put into vatts, leaving room for 
further fermentation. In the latter case, too 
much care cannot be taken in cleaning and 
scraping out the vatts for use ; washing them 
out with brandy is a good practice. 

6. The restriction hitherto imposed upon 
the farmer of keeping his wine for six 
months after vintage, is removed, and he is 
permitted to send it to Cape town as soon 
after it has fairly passed the first fermenta- 
tion, as suits his convenience. This meas 
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sure will relieve the present farmers from the 
heavy expence of providing a large establish- 
ment of casks, and enable those possessing 
lesser means to become growers of vines, 

7. The farmer is now supposed to have 
done his duty, and the wine in the possession 
of the merchant, to whom we are to look 
for its farther improvement. By existing re- 
gulations, he will have the wine in his pos- 
session at least sixteen months, which will 
afford ample scope for the exercise of his in- 
genuity and talents, in classing, or (as it is 
generally termed) /otting the wines as he 
receives them from the country, with a view 
of giving equability of quality, and a marked 
character to the wines of this settlement, 
which appears never to have been studied, 
and has operated as one of the leading ob- 
jections to their use. This part of the pro- 
cess #3 pald much attention to in the wine 
countries of Europe, because the merchant 
is aware, that no two vineyards, be they 
ever so contiguous, will produce exactly the 
same flavoured wines. 

8. The vatts being clean and carefully 
prepared for the reception of the wine, bran- 
dy, in the proportion of five gallons for 
every leager, may be put into each, observ- 
ing to be particularly careful, that the bran- 
dy is pure and free from any taste of smoke 
or defect, which it will for ever impart to 
the wine. The wine should be racked off 
ai least twice, during the sixteen months; 
in the last of these operations, a more minute 
classing may be made, and a farther addition 
of brandy given in the proportion of three 
gallons to the Leager. 

8. During the several processes stated in 
the last article, the merchant should sepa- 
rate his wine into four different qualities, 
viz. inferior, good, better, best. If he has 
a general lot of wine to ship, he takes an 
equal proportion, 4 from each kind. Ifa 
lot of 2d best quality, § best, § better, 4 of 
good, 4 of inferior. Fora supetior lot, infe- 
rior is left out, and 3 good, better and best is 
given. ‘The lotting of wines, thus described, 
is followed both in Portugal and Madeira, 
and gives one cause why ihe wines of these 
countries are so accurately characterized. 

10. After the Ist January, 1813, the 
wines of the Cape will be shipped in pipes, 
(containing 110 gallons each), half pipes and 
quarter casks, such as ave made use of at 
Mageira. They will be less expensive, and 
stow much better on board ship than the 
casks at preseutin use. ‘The farmer is per- 
mitted to continue the use of the leager. 

11. The following are the medals which 
His Excellency proposes to graut as an bono- 
rary badge to such individuals, whether far- 
mer.or merchant, as will aflord their assis- 
tance to improve the cultivation of the grape, 
or the manufacture of wine in this settlement, 


Vou. XI. Pan. Nov, 1812.) 


A gold medal, value 300 rds. to the fare 
mer who will lead the greatest number of 
the vines (not less than two thousand) now 
in bearing, in the manner described in the 
first paragraph, by Ist September next. 

A gold medal, value 300 rds. to the farmer 
who plants the greatest number of new vines, 
(not less than two thousand), in the manner 
described in the Ist paragraph, and of that 
species of vine on/y, from which is produced 
the Cape Madeira, by ist September next. 

A gold medal, value 150 rds. to the farmer 
who sends into Cape Town, before the Ist 
January, 1813, the largest quantity of Cape 
Madeira, and of the most approved quality, 
and | in flavour. 

A gold medal, value 100 rds. to the farmer 
who sends into Cape Town, before the Ist 
January, 1813, Cape Madeira of the most 
approved quality, and uniform flavour, not 
less than five leagers. 

A gold medal value 100 rds. to the farmer 
ot merchant, who will produce a sample of 
wine considered to come nearest in flavour to 
real Madeira, and of which he possesses not 
less than five leagers, by Ist January, 1813. 

A gold medal, value 300 rds. to the wing 
merchant, who will produce the best certifi- 
cate of the superior quality of wine, shipped 
by him, (not less than fifty leagers), from 
any Foreign market, within the space of fif- - 
teen mouths after shipment. Tie certificate 
must be signed by three respectable mer- 
chants, and correspond with the ship’s ma- 
nifest, that it may be compared with the 
Custom House and Wine Taster’s Books. 

It would be exceedingly gratifying to His 
Excellency, if the competitors for the last 
medal, would direct samples of the wines 
exported by them, to be returned, by come 
paring which, with those lodged in the Wine 
‘Taster’s Office, the government will be able 
to ascertain the effect produced by crossing 
the Atlantic or Indian Seas. 

Castle of Good Hope, 14 Feb. 1812. 

By Command of His Excellency 
the Governor. 

(Signed) H. ALEXANDER, Secr. 

The Wine Taster’s office has been opened 
according to the governor's directions: a spe- 
cification is required, stating ** the name of 
the owner; the place where, and the time 
when, the wine was made; from what 
grape ; and to whom consigned.” A fee of 
two rixdollass per leager ig paid for all wines 
required to be tasted. The wine contracted 
for, for the use of the army, must be *‘ no 
less than two years old.” 

he importers of wines, and the dealers in 

that article will naturally pay attemtion to this 

atlempt to improve the wines‘of the Cape of 

Good Hope. Hitherto litle reputation has 
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been attached to them. The causes of their 
discredit, are explicitly stated by the governor. 
This being an article of commerce, nothing 
further need be said by us to those whom it 
concerns: we hope, in time, to see this en- 
deavour crowned with, success ; and wine, 
the prodaction of British colonists, meet a 
deserved and general preference. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XXXV. 
Tam but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men’s 
Scuff.-- Hooton. 
Antiguary error: or double ground specta- 
cles in default. 


Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


Mr. Ives, in his History of the Garionum 
of the Romans, between Caister and Burgh, 
in Suffolk, has<trangely misread an inscrip- 
tion which he informs is extant in the neigh- 
bourhood. His words are, 

** Upon the balk of a kitchen, in a small 
farm-house in this parish, is cut the follow- 
ing inscription. The words are in one line, 
and continued the whole length of the balk, 
wiih spaces between the fourth and seventh 
words: the letters are in relief. The inscrip- 
tion is as singular as the accident it comme- 
morates. I read it thus, 

«< Bis acuad atin denuo reedificatur— 


‘Twyce brent aforne is Lylt agean by Robert | 


Thorne the Parson 1348—62.” 


nefit of the rude forefathers of the village, 
has told us—!! in plain English, that this 
house was twice burnt, and he had rebuilt 
it. In attempting to say the same in Latin, 
he has strangely bewildered himself. The 
two words acuad and alin can be derived 


from nothing but the verb acuo [applied to | 


fire, to quicken, or stir up, or increase] and 
the adjective ater, and then the sense is mys- 
terious and obscure; but the good Rector had 
probably received his education in a cloister ; 
and mean as his abilities appear to us, they 
avere far from contemptible ia his iime. ‘The 
word following the date, with the figures 62, 
I am unable to explain, but I imagine it to 


be the rebuilder’s age.” 


The Gatherer. 


ruins ; and the date is 1548: the second year 

of Edward Vi. So that itis more recent by 

two bundred years than Mr. Ives supposed ; 
and consequently all his severity on cloister 
education 1s misplaced. 

The parson who had twice built his resi- 
dence, after its conflagration, bad a good right 
io commemorate his mishap and his bene- 
ficence. 

The dangerous Caballist: or the Jew much 
more than a match for Christians. A story 
Jrom the modern Helrew. 

—~——Credat Judeus Apella. 


A mysterious circumstance occurred about. 
the time of old Mr. Goldsmid’s death, in 
1781, that occasioned much talk among the 
Jewish people at the time, and is not yet fore 
got by many. A little before that event died 
a cabalistical Jewish doctor, named De Falk, 
a man of universal acquaintance, singular 
manners, and wonderful talents, which seemed 
bordering on supernatural agency. He had 
made his will, and appointed Mr. Aaron 
Goldsmid one of his executors and Mr. De 
Symons the other. Among other items, he 
left a packet of papers carefully sealed, in the 
care of the first gentleman, to be securely 
treasured up, but never to be opened, nor 
Jooked into, on the severest injunction, as 
such an attempt to discover their contents 
would be peremptorily attended with fatal 
consequences to the person who opeued it; 
whereas, on the contrary, if carefully pre- 


«© Robert Thorne, the parson, fur the Le. | served, himself and family would be highly 


prosperous in their undertakings. 


This divine, for as such he may be consi- 
dered, had kept a private synagogue in his 
house in Wellclose Square, and exercised 
most surprising benevolence. Curiosity, 
though the most impulsive power acting on 
the human mind, was long resisted by Mr. 
Goldsmid's resolution to keep this secret de- 
pot inviolable ; but at last he yielded to the 
silly desire of investigating the contents of 


one packet; his death ensued the same day, 


aud threw the family into the greatest con- 


-sternation. ‘Ube fatal paper was found co- 
with cabalistical figures and hierogly- 


phies. ‘The remainder of the papers were 


secured by the family, who placed them in a 


After this severe censure by the learned 


modern on the ignorant ancient, what will 
our readers think when informed that this 
new acceptation of acuad ind alin, and acuo, 
in the sense of fire-stirtingy 18 wholly of this 
antiquary’s fabrication? The inscription is 
‘truly thus 
Wis cremabatur Benus rzevificatur. 

Towse brent aforne is agean Bi 
robert Tharne, the pa... 154. Eovdi.6 2. 

The verses are evidently ajingle. Cremata- 


Tar is regular Latin for a smouidering heap of | De 


privacy where they are not likely to be dis- 


turbed—A few anecdotes of this extraordi- | 


nary person, as current among his nation 
are amusing. 

Mr. De Falk, at Mr. Goldsmid’s table, 
one day, received an invitation to call on a 
genticman who resided in the Chapter House, 
iu St Paul's Charch Yard, for the purpose 
of conversation with him in a friendly way, 
on a curious subject. ** Bat,” says the gen- 
tleman, ‘when will you come?” on which 
F. pulled out a smail piece of wax candle 
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from his pocket, and giving it to him, said, 
** Light this up, Sir, when you get home, 
and I shall be with you as soon as it goes 
out.” 


The next morning the gentleman lighted 
this bit of candle, which seemed to possess 
the virtue of the ancient sepulchral jamps, 
that were found burning after being buried 
during masy centuries: for he watched it all 
day, and at night did not find it in the 
Jeast lessened from what it appeared to be 
when he first took it. He thea removed it 
to a closet where it might be out of the way ; 
observing it vow aod then, expecting its 
going out, and Mr. De Falk to arrive that 
minute. 


Upwards of three weeks elapsed, and the 
inch of candle was still burning in the morn- 
ing of the day on which De Falk called in 
the evening in a hackney corch, and sar- 
prised the gentleman, who bad at the time 
given over all hopes of seeing him, as the 
caudle shewed no signs of diminution, but 
kept burning as brightly as at first. 

As soon as mutual civilities were over, the 

nileman went up stairs to look at his can- 

le in the closet, and to his utter surprise 
found it gone, as well as the stick it stood 
iv. When he returned to Mr. De Falk, he 
expressed his astonishment, and inquired 
whether the agent that had removed it would 
return the candlestick? ‘*O yes,” replied 


De Falk, ‘* you have it now in the kitchen 


below.” It was found under the dresser. 


The quantity of money this Mr. De Falk 
possessed at times was surprising; yet on 
other occasions he was £0 necessitous, as to 
be obliged to pawn his plate. When this 
was the case, Mr. Benjamin Bunn’s shop in 
Hounsditch was constantly resorted to; but 
it sometimes happened that the articles found 
their way back to the owner, before the pre- 
mium and interest were paid, as in the fol- 
lowing instance, which is well remembered. 


Having left a considerable quantity of plate 
with this convenient neighbour, he called 
sometime afier with the duplicate and the 
money exacily reckoned, and putting it on 
the coumier, told them to save themselves the 


the plate back, and they had it noi then in 
their possession, This they found to be the 
truth ; while nothing belonging to other peo- 
ple was deranged by the transposition. 

Once when a fire in Duke’s Place was 
fiercely raging, and the synagogue was con- 
sidered in very great danger of being burnt. 


He came on being applied to for advice and | 


assistance, on this distressing occasion ; when 
he only wrote four Hebrew letters on the 
ilars of the door, and the wind immediate- 
y changing, the synagogue was saved ; and 


| Heroicis.—See 


142], was anciently resorted to in healing 
trouble of going up stairs, as he had received | 1, y ering 


the fire subsiding directly, wos happily got 
under without further considerable damage. 

His advice was songht for cn all difficult 
emergencies, and he was seldom unsuccessful 
in removing the obstacles that Jay in the way 
of his consultors. Many to this dav have 
reason to bless his memory, not only for his 
advice, but for the liberal and permanent 
donations he has left, which are dispensed 
now by Mr. De Symons, the surviving exe= 
cutor. 


*,* The four letters written by this cabas 
listical docjor on the door of the synagog 
allude to the name of Jehovah, or the Lord 5 
the right manner of pronouncing which, say 
the Jews, is lost; butif any possessed it, he 
might move beaven and earth.—The belief 
of this power is 9 strong among them, that 
if they considered De Falk as possessing it, 
what is reloted of bis proceedings bears no 
assignable proportion to what they would 
belicve of his abilities, 


Extraordinary Power of Imagination. 


«* During our stay at the Dardanelles, we 
lived in the house of the Neapolitan Consul. 
This respectable oid man put in force a stra« 
tagem which may serve to show the extraore 
dinary power of imagination over diseases of 
the body. Being troubled with an intermite 
ting feyer, brought on during our excursion 
in Tress, I had been observed by him to go 
frequently to a clock in the anti-chamber of 
our apartment, watching for the hour when 
the paroxysm began. This used to occur ex- 
actly at noon. One morning he put back 
the clock a full hour. At twelve, therefore, 
I had no fear of my fever, for the index | 

inted to eleven ; and at one, although the 
1our seemed to be present, the paroxysm did 
not take place. Unfortunately, pleased by 
the success of his experiment, he told me 
what had happened ; and after the usual 
interval the fever again returned. By the 
same manner, all the charms used among 
the lower order of people in this country 
operate in the cure of agues. The Tomb of 
Protesilans, as related by Philostratus [in 
also Chandler's Iliam, 


a quartan Travels, pare ii. 
sect. i, p. 173. 
Curious 
The following is given 2s a correct copy of 
the will ot the late Mr. Joshua West, the 
Poet, of the Six Clerks Office, Chancery 
Lane, dated the 13th of December, 13804 ,— 


Peruaps I die not worth a groat ! 

But, should ] dic worth something more, 
Then I give that—and my best coat, 

And oll my manuscripts in store, 

2 Fe 
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To those who shall the goodness have 
To cause my poor remains to rest 
Within a decent shell and grave ; 
This is the will of 
Witnessed R. Mills 
J. A. Berry WEST. 


John Baines 
Mr. West died possessed of decent proper- 


ty, and some valuable manuscripts, which 
were conveyed by the above will to the per- 
son who fulfilled the modest conditions of it. 


On the Fate of the ancient Ark of the 
Covenant, formerly in the Temple at Je- 
rusalem, 


It was lately proposed to the Rabbis of 
Germany in the Annals of Literature of 
Vienna, to shew, from their traditions, wha/ 
became of the Ark of the Covenant, at the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusulem. 


M. Benoit Jeitteles, a learned Jew of 
Prague, endeavoured to solve this question, 
by stating that, ‘* according to the tradition 
of the Rabbis Eliezer and Simeon, sons of 
Jvchai, the ark was carried off at the first 
destruction of Jerusalem, to Babylon ; where 
it remained, with the tables of the law ; and 
was not restored at the rebuilding of the sa- 
cred edifice.” 

This tradition has been strongly opposzd. A 
more popular tradition affirms that the ark was 
the temple, by way of prevention from the 
ravages of the future conqueror : and has not 
been since discovered. ‘This vault was after- 
wards used under the second temple, for re- 
ceiving the wood destined to the altar: for 
which reason this place was enumerated as 
one of the fourteen before which all passen- 
gers made an obeisance. 

Many writers speak of the holiness of this 
lace, and the punishment of those who ia 
ater times attempted to dig into it. 

Ancient authors are not agreed on the 
reasons which influenced Josiah to conceal] 
this sacred implement nearly fifty ycars before 
the conquest of Jerusalem. Some say he 
foresaw thai calamity, others say, he was ad- 
vised by the prophet Jeremiah. 

Maimonides (1. ad Chasaka, sect. 1V. part 
$, parag. 1, Uilchoth Bethahshir), with va- 
rious others, aflirm that this vault was origi- 
nally prepared for this p pose by Solomon ; 
because his wisdom fo:esaw the destruction 
of the temple ; as Josiah also did, and there- 
fore falfilled Solomon’s intention. 

The prevailing®pinion therefore is, that 
the holy ark was saved before ihe destruction 
of the temple : that it did not fall into ihe 
hands of ihe conqueror; and that tt was not 
tu the second semple. 


by order of King Josiah in a vault in 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, SOUTH. 


Cotton Midls at Work.—Brazil. Letters 
from Brazil announce the establishment of 
several cotton manufactories in that conn. 
try ; they add that the machines procured for 
this purpose have been employed with greater 
success than in North America. 


AUSTRIA. 
List of Journals and Newspapers publish- 


ed in the Austrian Dominions ; with succinct 
characters of them, and estimales of the 
numbers circulated by them, for i810. 


The number of Journals, political and ecos 
nomical published in the Austrian dominions 
for the year 1810, was ¢wenty-five. The 
character of each of these, with the number 
gee of it, furnishes some light on the hae 

it and general disposition of the people 
among whom it circulates ;—always remem- 
bering that the freedom of the press as un- 
derstood among ourselves, is a blessing un 
known to the countries in question. 


I. PAPERS IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


1. The Vienna Gazette.—This publicae 
tion is by authority ; but for articles not of a 
political or public nature, though authentic, 
it is but demi official. The London Gazette 
is wholly official; whence our countrymen 
find some difficuliy in forming, an idea of an 
authorized publication, the contents of which 
| are not in allits departments furnished by 
Government. The Vienna Gazette is the 


| property of the family of Van Gehlen, who. 


; have been the patentees of jt for many years ; 

for this privilege they pay to Government the 

sum of 26,000 florins. The number printed 

of this paper is nearly 4,000 copies. It is 

twice a week ; Wednesdays and 
aturdays. 


2. Notices of Vienna, published from the 
Office of Iafurmation for that city. 


3. Price current of Bank bills, and 
Course of Exchange at Vienna. 


4. The Presburgh Gazette.—This is pro- 
perly speaking a Gazette for the Kingdom of 
Hungary: but this paper is chiefly in repute 
for news relating to Turkey, which it always 
obtains at the earliest period possible, and 
from the first hand. Not less than 5,000 co- 
ig are printed of it. The editor is M. Fe- 
ix Schmids of Presburgh: the printer is M. 

This Gazette has ex 


Landerer de Fuskut. 
isted about 48 years. 

5. The Gaxetie of Pesth and Offen. — 
This is conducted with great attention to imo- 
deration, to general literature, taste, and sci- 
ence, by M. Roesler. 3,000 copies are priut+ 
ed, 
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6. The Gazette of Gratz, published by 
M. M. de Leilner aod Wasth; of which 
2,500 copies are printed. Every Saturday a 
Supplement is added containing arucles of 
geography, statistics, history, domestic eco- 
nomy, &c. with critiques on various works, 
also on the theatre, as conducted at Gratz, 
&e. 


7. The German Gazette, published by 
the Post Office at Prague. This paper ap- 
three times a week, and has been esta- 

lished about thirty years: it sells abont 
1,300 copies; with Supplements, consisting 
of from one sheet to three sheets. The editor 
is M. Thomas de Schoenfeld. 


8. The Gazette of Brunn, accompanied by 
lists of works annow iced for publication, & c. 
Conducted by M. Zeitimnan. 


9. The Salzburgh Gazette.—This paper 
dates so early as 1704 or 1706. It has, how- 
ever, frequently changed its plan, and its 
title ; and now prints 300 copies. The pre- 
seut conductor is M. Piilweio. From time 
to time are added Supplements containing 
historical and geographical notices of the 
country amund Salzburgh, with such other 
articles as the editor deems interesting. 


10. At Hermanstadt in Transylvania has 
been published ever since 1784 weekly, a 
newspaper under the title of éhe Travsylva- 
nian Messenger. Not more than 200 copies, 
as it is supposed are printed of it. 


11. The Sheet of Annunciations, pub- 
lished at Lemberg in Galicia. 


12. The Cracovia Gazette, printed by 
Trasler. 


13. . The Lints Gazette, which is of nine- 
ty years standing. It is supported by from 8 
to 90M subscribers. It is accompanied by 
Supplements. The editor is M. Francis Au- 
ninger. 

14. The Gazette of Clagenfurt.—450 
copies. 

15 and 16..—Two Gazettes of Laybach.— 
The first begun in 1783. It is accompanied 
by Supplements: and not long ago reckoned 
800 subscribers. ‘The editor is M. Klein- 
meyer. The second begun in 1789. It is 
published by M. Egers, with Supplements 
containing literary annunciations, and other 
information. About 400 copies of it are 
printed. ‘The editor is M. Joseph Pesen- 
egger. 


II. GAzETTES IN FORFIGN LANGUAGES. 


17. Europa latina, cum genuina versione 
Ephemeridum Neovidensium, Auctore Ste- 
phano Rosenman. This is published at Vi- 
enna. 


18. Ephemerides Statistico - poviticae 


Belnayanea Posonienses, quilus additur Neo- 
vidensts, published by bday, at Presbargh. 


19 Magyar Kurir. — The Hungarian 
Courier, Edited at Vienna, by M. M. Pant- 
zel and Decsy. 


20. Tadositasok, another 
garian paper ; conducted at Pesth, by M. de 
Kuitzac. 


2tand 22. Two Gazettes in the Bohe- 
mian language, published at Prague. One 
of them has been conducted by M. John 
Kramerius ; it is supported by about 500 sub+ 
scribers. The other conducted by M. de 
Schoenfeld, may sell about the same num- 
ber. 


23. An Italian Gazette, published at 
Trieste, which though now under the French 
dominion may be reckoned for this purpose 
among the Austrians. [i is called Prezzo 
Corrente generale dj Trieste. ‘Vie price 
current of merchandize and ower commercral 
property, at the port, and on the exchange 
of Trieste. 


24.  Osservatore Triestino, the Trieste 
Observer. This is published twice a week, 
and has mamtained itself about twenty three 
years, Supplements are also added to ite 
The editor is M. Joseph de Colletti. 


25. Gazetta Krakowsha: a paper in the 
Polish language, published at Cracow. 


Thas it appears that beside papers in the 
German tanguage, the Austrian dominions 
have communreations with their population 
mm Latin, Hungarian, Bobemian, Lialian, 
and Polish, and to these languages certainly 
ought to be added the Journal published in 
Greek, by Anthimus Gazi, mentioned in 
our 502d page, as appearing at Viena once a 
fortnight. 


Arts patronized: Artists accommodated.— 
Prince Rodolphus Colloredo Maustield bas 
caused his valuable gallery of pictures to be 
transported to Prague, to be opened in that 
city to all artisis, and jovers of art. It is 
placed in this Prince's palace at Prague, of 
which (together with a collection of engrave 
ings) it occupies the whole of the ihird story. 
Coonected with it are separate rooms in which 
artists are allowed to copy the pictures and 
engravings. This useful establisnment has 
ween opea from the first day of January, 
1809. 

The Science of Music honoured, in the 
Person of a Professor.—TVhe ceiebrated mu- 
sical composer Louis de Beethoven, the wor- 
thy rival of Joseph Haydn, had received 
very seducing offers for his services froma 
foreign government. ‘To preserve this artist 
to Austria, three of the principal Lords of 
the Court united to furnish him an inde- 
— These are the archduke Rodolphus, 
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prince Lobkowitz, and prince Kiosky. These 
noblemen, have ensured him a pension of 
4,000 florins Of this sum the arelduke 
coniniutes, 1,400: prroce Lobkowiiz, 700 ; 
and proce Kinsky, 1,800 florins. This 
peusion is to continue until M. de Becthov- 
en is in possession nf a situation equal in va- 
to the sam stipulaccd; and in case 
he never obtains such av establishwent, or 
that by accident or age he becomes unable to 
exeicise jis art, (luis income is gucratteed to 
for dite. In rouwn, M. de Beethoven, 
binus simscelf to fix hi residence, either in 
o: in some other cits in the Aus 
trian denivions; trom ‘wheeh he is mo. to 
absent vimseif’ contrary to the consent of the 
sai! noblewen, woo have executed deeds by 
which t':is provision is secured t» his use. 

New Edition of Morace lesriued M. 
Fea is empiyed on a new edition of Horace, 
the text of which will be corrected by a copy 
hitherto unkuown, preserved ia the library of 
the Vatican 

Individial Munificence. ~ Count Samuel 
de Beleza ha geven the following suais to 
different es'abiis menis of the Austriau mo- 
narchy, in suppor: of the utilily derived from 
them to the public:—1. To the National 
Hurgerian Museuin, 2,000 florins. —2. To 
the Rtional Hungarian Theatre at Pesth, 
2,000 florins. —3. To the Military Academy 
‘of Louisa at Waitzen, 14,000 florins. —4, 
Toward the builuiug of a house of assembly 
for the Comiiat at Pesth, 2,000 florins. —5 
Toward pu.ying off the publie debt, 4,000 
florins.—-95. To the Veteran ,Hungarians, 
2,000 florins. Iu the whole these donations 
amount to the sum of 20,000 florins, applied 
to. the objects selected by his princely libera- 
lity. 

Svalistics, Ancient and Modern. — The 
population of Vienna at the time of the 
siez- by Mathias King of Hungary, 1484 and 
1485, was only 50,00 souls. Iu 1803, it 
was 270,600; aud now it is estimated at 
more than 309,000. 

Schoo’s institated.—Vienna, Sept. 9.— 
His Majesty wishing to provide for the in- 
struction and educ tion of the Illyrian, Wal- 
lachian, and dissenting Greek children, domi- 
ciled in Hungary, Syronia, Sclavonia, Croa- 
tia, and the Banvat, has given orders to Uro- 
sius Nestrowics, Councillor and Inspector- 
General of the National School of the Dis- 
senting Greeks, to organise them according to 
the plan submitted by him, and approved 
by his Majesty, according to which five Di- 
rectors of Di-tricts have already been named. 
His Majcsty proposes to provide, with the 
smailest celay, professors from among these 
nations, in three co.Jegiate schools, one at 
Sant Andre, in the neighbourhcod of Offen, 
for the Lilyrian Boers ; auother at Ali-Aiad, 
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for the Wallachians ; and the third at Pesth, 
for the Greeks. ‘The two first will have 
three Professors, and one Catechist, the 


Germany. 


thiid will have but one Professor and one 
Catechist. 

The opening of these schools is fixed for 
Nov. 1. 


DENMARK. 

Extraordinary long Winter, in Norway.— 
Letters from Norway dated in Auust, dee 
scribe the Jast winter as having been of uns 
coumnon Jength. la the month of July, a 
great part of the country continued to be 
covered with snow ; and the fruit trees had 
but recently began to bud, 

GERMANY. 

Free press in Germany ! !—The editors of 
several German Journals have been repri- 
maoded for inserting extracis of letiers from 
the Grand Army, (Hrenel) detailing military 
operations, losses, &c. ‘Tey are in future to 
copy ALL their intelligence on this subject 
frou the French papers. The letters which 
appear in the French journals, ou military 
subjects, are manufactured by persons iu 
office. QOilicers with the army arte forbidden 
to wrile respecting military events to their 
friends ; but are desired to refer them to the 
Bulleisins. 


F ench flag in the Baltic.—Buonaparte has 
issued a decree, ordering all ships from the 
Hanseatic ports to bear, in future, the French 
flag. 

Land sunk: Lake formed.—The follow- 
ing curious phenomena were witnessed at 
Giessen, in the circle of the Upper Rhine :— 
On the 18th August, after continued sultry 
weather, a piece of woody ground, com- 
prising twelve English acres, suddenly sunk 
about five feet; on the 20th it fell two feet 
more ; on the 24th it sunk another foot, and 
continued giving way, almost imperceptibly, 
until, by the 4th September, it had sunk 
fificen feet. This frightful chasm remained 
near a week, and was visited by thousands, 
On the 12th, the surface of the land became 
marshy ; since which water was observed to 
rise, and by the 19th, it had entirely filled 
the vacuity, and presented a level sheet of 
water. 

INDIES, WEST. 


Additional Eruption of Volcanic Matter.— 
St. Vineent’s, July 4. The Wallibon Quar- 
ter, on Sunday night last, witnessed a scene 
of horror and devastation, much more terri- 
fic and destructive in its effects than even the 
memorable night of the awful eruption of the 
Moroe Souffiiere. Prodigious massses of ig- 
nited substances whigh were ejected from the 
Wallibon river, effectually stopped the rolling 
of its waters, aud a vast lake, ia a constant 


| state of elfervescence, had formed near its 
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source, which continued daily to increase till 
it covered about four acres of land. On Sun- 
day night last, the diffusion of water, from 
the fall of heavy rains, became so great that 
the frightful reservoir overflowed, and the 
prodigious food burst through the barriers of 
veleanic combustibles with irresistible fury ; 
and such was its destructive impetuosity, that 
it completely inundated the adjacent valley, 
aud besides its ravages in bearing down a 
number of negro houses, several lives were 


lost, and others so dreadfully scalded from the | 


river of liquid fire which everwhelmed them, 
that their lives are despaired of. The moun- 
tain, too, during the dreadful scene, had a 
return of one of its terrific fever fits; its 
roarings caused a general consternation, and 
on the following night, about eleven o'clock, 
a most violent concussion of the earth, such 
as the oldest inhabitants never experienced, 
was felt all over the island.—Times. 


Political Revolution.—St. Domingo. It 
is understood, that Petion, after his last ad- 
vantage over his rival Christophe, had ob- 
tained possession of St. Mark's, Cape Nicho- 
Jas Mole, and Gonaives, and was advancing 
to take possession of Cape Francois, Fort 
Dauphin, and all the North Christophe’s 
soldiers had deserted him, in favour of his 
rival. Christophe had himself fled into the 
mountains with only a handful of men—his 
staff officers had joined Petion. He narrow- 
Jy escaped a party which was sent in pursuit 
of him, and which heeladed by taking refuge 
in the mountains, with a few followers. 


Letters from Jamaica, mention that Petion 
had advanced to Cape Francois with 12,000 
men, and that that seat of his late rival’s 

ower had quietly submitted to his authority. 
The garrison consisted only of 8000 men. 
The treasure which Christophe had amassed 
by his exactions, to the amount of seven mil- 
lions of dollars, had fallen into his hands. 
Petion, it is said, had given public notice, 
declaring that this money should be applied 


in establishing the affairs of the island. It | 


was expected he would tssue a proclamation, 
recalling all the former white iahabitants. 
Several vessels filled with passengers had gone 
from Jamaica and St. Thomas's, under the 
persuasion that they should be protected by 
the new government. Morn Nor, it is said, 
was the principal fortress which held out 
against him. 


Negro Longevity.—A {ree negro woman, 
named Esmina Diamond, died July 26, in 
the island of Jamaica, aged one hundred and 
thirty years. 


N.B. This has been stated in some papers 


at ¢wo hundred and thirty years; wiich is a 
mistake. 
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ITALY. 


Volcanic Eruption.—August 1.—Mount 
Vesuvius, which had for some time been 
tranquil, was much agitated: a continued 
noise, resembling thunder, was heard—the 
base of the mountain was shaken as if by 
an earthquake ; and clouds of smoke and 
cinders darkened the air: after some hours, 
the eruption ceased, when a column of fire 
burst from the crater, and attained a very high 
elevation, After burning five hours, the 
eruption ceased, and the volcano became 
quiet. 

RITSSIAs 

Particulars concerning the river Ntester. — 
It has usually been supposed that the passage of 
the river Niester upwards, against the stream, 
was absolutely impracticable: but this ap. 
pears to be an error by the testimony of a 
writer who navigated on this river, in 1804, 
and has since published an account of his 
voyage. He first descended from the point 
where this stream becomes navigable, wicnce 
he descended it, to ifs issue in the Black Sea. 
The boat in which ne was, was laden with 
a weight of 4,860 pouds, and both descende] 
and ascended the river. To give some idea of 
the diflicalties of the ascending expeduion, he 
observes, that to make a passage of only 
five miles by land, it was necessary to ac- 
complish a voyage by the river of 400 wersts ; 
from Mayak to Czabrucz: in this the author 


, employed eleven days, labouring against the 


current: he therefore proposes to avoid 
this impediment by a canal from Mayak to 
Odessa. Tle does not explain—what would 
have been the most interesting particular in 
all his passage—by what means he ascended 
the cataracts of the river: he contents hime 


self with saying that he was arrested at 


Jauikulow by the Russian soldiers, because he 
had cut away the bushes which hindered the 
navigation on the side of Treppelheweg. 


One of the most remarkable things observed 
by this traveller was to find the is/ands in the 
Niester covered with fruit trees, as apple- 
trees, pear-trees, cherry-trees, &c. while 
along the sides of the raver, not a trace of 
such trees was discoverable. ‘The author's 
naine is Frederic Bauer ; his work was some 
time ago published at Vienna, in French. 


Jesuits Address.—The Jesuits, who have 
a seminary at Mehilef, lately presented an 
address to the Empeor Alexander. They 
mention, with veneration, the name of Cas 
therine II]. who granted them an asylum 
when all Europe was leagued in persecuting 
their order—profess an ardent attachinent to 
the Emperor's family, person, and govern- 
ment; and conclude in these words: — 
“© And we supplicate, night and day, the 
Se of all things to preserve 
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your Imperial Majesty's life and throne, and 
crown with success ‘the just defence of your 
empire against the ambitious and sanguinary 
power that has invaded it.” 


SICILY. 


New Constitution. — Palermo, July 21. 
Yesterday the three branches of Parliament, 
the Ecclesiastical, Military, and Territorial, 
metin the wsual manner. Pursuant to in- 
structions received from his Royal Highness 
the Vicar-General, they commenced their 
great work ; and adopted the British Cousti- 
tution as the basis of ue new Constitution of 
Sicily. 

They fixed the limits of the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary powers. The first 
is lodged in Parliament; the second, in the 
King, whose person is declared to be sacred 
and ijnvioleble ; but his ministers are held 
respousibie for their conduct, to Parliament, 
which is empowered to try and pass sentence 
on them whenever they are found guilty in 
the exercise of their functions. The judges 
are declared independent of any other autho- 
rity, bat if a judge commit an offence, he is 
to be impeached by the House of Commons, 
and tried by the ~ four of Lords. The Par- 
liament will no longer be composed of three 
branches, but of two houses, viz. the House 
of Commons, consisting of the representatives 
of the cities and baronies ; and the House of 
Lords formed by the union of the baronial and 
ecclesiastical branches. The peers cannot be 
tried but by the House of Lords. No indi- 
vidual can be arrested, banished, transported, 
or condemned, but by the judges of the land, 
according to the Jaws. In enacting of laws, 
the two houses must agree ; but they are not 
to be enforced as laws until they have been 
sanctioned by the King, who is at liberty to 
give or refuse his sanction. Parliament 
alone has the right of raising taxes. 

The barons of the kingdom have generous- 
ly given up those feudal privileges which they 
had enjoyed for eight centuries by the un- 
questionable right of birth, and by the funda- 
meatal laws of the kingdom. ~ They have 
given up those numerous feudal rights which 
could not be abolished in any of the countries 
where they were established, buat by the force 
of arms, vor be extinguished but in torrents 
of bluod.—They have waived many preroga- 
tives which gave thom decided pre-eminence 
above the other classes ; and they rest satislied 
with those rights which they enjoy in com- 
mon with all their fellow - citizens ; thus 
making of the whole kingdom of Sicily but 
one family, under one head. 

” Abundant Harvest.—The harvest has been 
90 productive, that the price of corr: is fallen 
to halfits former price. It is also lowered 
considerably in Maita, and in all the ports on 
the Mediverraneap, 


SPAIN. 


Siege of Cadiz.—The French threw, or 
attempted to throw, into Cadiz, from the 
15th March, 1810, to the 29th August, 
1812, 1391 bombs, 1672 grenades, and 
12,461 twenty-four pound balls; and the 
Spaniards, during the same time, from the 
castle of Puntalis, alone threw upon the 
enemy’s line 8261 of the first, 12,960 of the 
second, and 32,048 of the third. 


New Coinage.—A new coinage has been 
issued at Madrid, in the name of Ferdinand 
the VII. 


Military Present.—The Spanish governs 
ment have sent two of the mortars used by 
the French at the siege of Cadiz, as a present 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
These new implements of war were invented 
by a Spaniard; they are said to weigh 20 
tons, and carry a shell of one hundred weight 
to the amazing distance of three miles. 


Inquisition ** to be or not to be.”"—Cadiz, 
September 11. The Inquisition of Seville 
gave signs of life with the disappearance of 
the French—and were disposing in a body to 
celebrate a church ceremony, but Senor 
Cruz opposed it, stating that he had no ore 
ders to re-establish any corporation, and sfi/l 
less those which, far from Leing comprehended 
among the tribunals expressed in the Consti« 
tution, were openly opposed in its wise prin- 
ciples. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Destructive Avalanche. — An avalanche 
occurred, Sept. 4, in the neighbourhood of 
Villeneuve. A part of the eastern chain of 
ithe Fourches, which had been sapped by a 
stream that ran at its base, suddenly fell with 
a terrific noise. About thirty cottages were 
buried beneath the ruins, and twelve of 
their inmates killed. ‘Ine noise of the ava- 
lanche was heard at the distance of six miles. 


TURKEY. 


Turkish severity: Russian compliance.— 
Consiaatinople, August 10. The Sultan has 
made an example of severity and justice, of 
thirty pirates, who were brougit here with 
their vessel a few days since. He caused 
them all to be beheaded, and their heads 
were afterwards exposed in different parts of 
the city. 


A singular occurrence took place here a few 
days ago: an hundred and forty Russian pri- 
souers, tired, probably, of their long captivi- 
ty, embraced the Mahometan religion. ‘They 
were brought in triumph from their prison, 
completely clothed in the Turkish manner, 
and the pious Mussulmans loaded them with 
presents. Some were sent on board the fleet, 
and other placed in different military corps. 
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TYROL. 


Industry in search of otcupation abroad : 
wives and families orde:.y at home.—I'be 
mnigtations of various people in search of em- 
ployment, and greaier reward for their labour 
than they can obtain at home,—if indeed, 
at home, they can obtain employment of any 
kind, is deserving of closer examination than 
it has usually received. We know, thai at 
the hay season, hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of Irish labourers cross the channel between 
the two islands, and seek for work in the 
neighbourhood of London. Here they pro- 
cure pay, better no doubt, than iu their own 
country ; and they increase their gains, as 
they work their way down to the western 
coast of England. e know also, that in 
the fruit season, hundreds of girls come up 
from Wales and are employed in tastily con- 
veying the fresh gathered fruit from the 
gardeners within four or five miles of the me- 
tropolis to the dealers at market. The exer- 
tion they make on this occasion can only be 
conceived by those who have witnessed it, 
with a more than cursory notice. As they 
usually follow in strings of haif a dozen or 
more, emulation not seldom costs sume of 
them their lives. Their pace is a kind of 
jerk, rather running than walking ; and the 
heat into which they are thrown by the vio- 
lence of their exercise is truly alarming to 
cool consideration. ‘Tne numbers of Savoyards 
and Swiss, which while the coumunication 
with the continent was open, used annually 
to visit England, stay a few months and re- 
turn home, was moie than could be credited, 
except by those who knew them. Of these, 
a portion occasionally came no further than 
Paris. In like manner, many of the natives 
of the southern provinces of France used to 
travel into Spain, to assist in the labours of 
the vintage, &e. Iv another article of the 
present number the reader has seen the Kroo- 
men of Africa travel three hundred and fifty 
miles in search of profit, We now direct 
his attention to the intabitants of the ‘l'yrol, 
of which a great proportion of the men and 
sturdy lads, leave their native homes every 
year, and travel in troops of thirty or forty 
into Switzerland, or the south of Germany, 
in order to acquire some small sum of money, 
whieh they earn by working, as bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, &c. ‘I'hey continue ab- 
sent from two to six months ; when they re- 
turn with a sum sufficient to maintain their 
families during the winter. Some are so 
venturous as to try their fortune in vessels 
bound to India, and are absent, as mav be 
supposed, from three to four years. These 
bring home considerable sams. 


From this cause among al! the mountainous 
districts of the ‘I'yrol, the population is in a 
continual state of fluctuation, according to 


the seasons of the year, or the species of ins 
dustry to which the inhabitants attach them- 
selves. During the time o! the avsentees* 
emigration, the best peopled hamlets appear 
hike so many deserts; ovly a few wowen, 
old men, and children, can be found in 
them. What is infirtiely to the honour of 
these mountaineers, however, there never 
was an instance known that a husband at his 
return to his own fire side found his wife 
unfaithful, or his family dispersed. 

There can be little doubt but other parte 
of ‘the globe furnish instaaces to the same ef= 
fect. ‘Lhe course of life of these people, as 
to disease or health, as to duration and tere 
mination, is a curious subject of enquiry. 
The coudition of their families at hume, im 
their absence, the strength of relative af 
fection among them, the state of morals, 
&e. &e, are so many auditional aiticles by 
which to guide our judgment in determin.ug 
whether this course of life be advantageous to 
man in a social state, and whether it be na- 
tural. Is it any relict of the Nomadic dis- 
position of the species ? 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Officers of the Bvitish Navy.—The list of 
the navy recently published, enumerates the 
following number of officers, viz. 

Admiral of the 


Admirals of the 22 
Admirals of the white 
Vice-admirals of the red ..... iain 23 
WHRE 23 


Rear-admirals of the red ............ 22 
white........ 2 


—— blue..........° 23 


Superannuated rear-admirals ...... 
Superannvated and retired captains. 


Retired commanders 50 


of which 223 are noted as unfit 
for service. 


The F-ench Eagles.—The ceremony of de- 
positing, in Whitehall Chapel, the Eagles 
and Colours heroically wrested from the 
French in Spain, took place on Wednesday 
September 30. 


Soon after nine o'clock, the Ist reget. of 
Guards, who were to do the duty of the 
day, formed on rhe paride. On their left 
the 2d regt. formed, with side arms only, 
The 3d regiment, also with side-arms only, 
in their rear. On their left were stationed, 
with fixed bayonets, 30 ranl@and file, grena- 
diers of ist regt. 30 of the 2d, and 30 of the 
3d regt. and Q serjeants, wlio were to carry 
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the eagles and colours. The line was conti- 
nued to the Horse Guards, and consisted of 
the horse and foot anillery stationed in the 
mi tropolis ; with the several recruiting parties 
belonging to the cavalry and infantry. Ls 
the rear of tue Gist Lic, facing the Horse 
Guards, were formed the two regts. of Life 
Guards, with their fall bands, their left ex- 
tending to the wall of Carlton-house. About 
olf past nine, General Sir Harry Burrard 
arrived, aud assumed the command. 

Soon afier ten o'clock, the Duchess. of 
York arrived. Her Majesty and the Prin- 
ecsses, in two carriages, soon fullowed, and 
were received by the troops with presented 
arms, the bands playing ‘* God save the 
King.” They then took their station in the 
Levee-room of the Horse-guards, which 
commands a view of the parade. 

The Prince Regent, on a white charger, 
eame from Carlton-house at half-past ten, 
accompanied by the Duke of York on foot, 
the Duke of Kent, Colonels Bloomfield, Con- 
greve, and Torrens, and several other officers 
on horseback. [is Royal Highness on reachi- 
ing the parade was teceived with the usual 
honours, passed dowa the whole, the Duke 
of York on foot at his right hand, and took 
his station. After the usual ceremony of 
the parade, the sub-divisiuns of greaadiers, 
Biationed on the left of the line, were order- 
ed to wheel ou the right, and, preceeded by 
the band of the Ist regt. imarched round the 
square, and halted facing the Tilt-yard. At 
this instant the bands of the horse and {cot 
regts. began playing, and the Engles, five in 
number, were brouzlt out and given to the 
serjeants, who marched in the fear of the 
first sub-division. T'iree standards and one 


regimental colour, were brought, and | 


giren to the remaining serjeants, who march. 
e! in the rear of the second sub-division : the 
band of the first regiment playing the ‘* Gre- 
nadiers’ March.” On reaching the station 
of the Prince Regent and the Royal Family, 
the Eagles and Colours were lowered amid 
the acclamations of thousands of spectators. 
The three sub-divisions then halted, and ad- 
vanced theirs arms, and in ordinary time pa- 
vaded round. On reaching the colours of 
the first regiment, the whole of the trophies 
were lowered to the ground. They again 
assed the Royal Family, the Eagles and Co- 
tn being dropped, and marched through 
the Horse Guards to Whitehall Chapel. The 
remainder of the infantry were ordered to 
wheel on their left backwards, and, in open 
order, passed the Prince Regent to the Cha- 
1, with the exception of the gusrd for the 
day. The Life-Guards followed in the same 
manner, aud oceupied their original ground 
‘the Prince Regent, Dukes of York aud 


‘Kent, &e. proezeded to Whitehall to hear 


service, 


The concourse of people assembled onthe 
Occasion was immense, and the spectacle al- 
together was most gratifying. It was im+ 
possible to view, without exultation, those 
trophies which bore witness to the prowess 
| of British soldiers, won from troops whose 
military reputation stands so high in Eurape. 
The Eagles were five in number; two of 
them taken at the battle of Salamanca, were 
very much mutilated ; two others, taken at 
Madrid, were in a more perfect state; the 
fifth was found ia a stream near Cindad Ro- 
drigo, into which it was thrown when Mas- 
sena’s army was closely pressed by the British 
cavalry, on its retreat from Portugal. Four 
of the Eagles are nunibered 13, 22, 39, 51. 

The four standards were in such a tattered 
state, that there was not a device or letter le» 
gible. The garrison flag of Badajoz was like 
a sieve, and great part of it quite red with 
human blood. 

New Street Bill.—An application to Pare 
tiament is intended to be made next session, 
to fora: a new street from Pall Mall, opposite 
Carlton house, to the souih end of Portland 
Place, of the width of 100 feet, which street 
is intended to ran in the following direction : 
at right angles with Pall Mall from the mid- 
dle of Carltou house into Piccadilly ; in Pics 
cadilly to form a small circus, the centre of 
which will be the intersection of a line drawn 
from the middle of the portico of Cariton 
house to the midile uf Piccadilly ; from Pics 
cadilly the said street is to continue ia a direct 
ling northward into Lrewer Street, forming 
an opea square between the circus last mene 
tioned aud Brewer Sireet, and which square 
wll comprehend all the houses lying between 
| Sherrard Strect and Swallow S:reet, and bee 
tween Brewer Street and the said circus; 
frown the west side of the said square the said 
street is intended to continue northward in 
one straight line into Oxford Road, entering 
Oxford Road iv that part of it where King 


Beak Sireet in the middle, between Ware 
wick Street and Swallow Street ; from Ox- 
ford Road the said new street is intended to 
continue to the,south end of Portland Place, 
and will be in a straight line with Portland 
Place the whole of the way from Oxford 
Road; in the course of the said new street 
from Pall Mall to Piccadilly, it will cross 
Charles Street, Market Sireet, and Jermyn 
Sureet; in the course of the said new street 
between Piccadilly and Oxford Street it will 
cross Castle Street, Marylebone Sireet, Glass- 
house Street, Leicester Street, New Burling- 
ton Street, Faubert’s Passage, Conduit Street, 
Beak Street, Silver Street, Hanover Street, 
Little Argyle Street, and Princes Street; and 
in its course from Oxford Road to Portland 
Place, it will cross Great Castle Street, Mare 


garet Street, and Mortimer Street, also gis 


Street and Swallow Street unite, crossing . 
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ving powers to widen tne east eud of Pall 
Mail, and to coaguue Poll Mall easiward, 
by niktng a new street trom the easi ead 
into St. Martin's Laue, vpposite the 
poricu vi Marun’s Church, crossing 
Great Street and Waricumy Street ; 
aid also ty widen Cockspur Street, trom 
tie south eud of the Haymarset to Cna- 
ring Cross, wad an epeu square ia 
tne Kiag’s Mews, opposite Cross; 
and also io widen Jermya Siseet, aad con- 
tinue it vy a uew street from the east ead 
thereof into the Liaymarset, and from the 
west end into St street; and 
also 19 coaunue Cuarles direct, St. James's 
Square, trou ie east end thereof mio the 
Hayinarket ; aud to form an open square 
Oppusiie cae froat of Caria House ; 
aud also to Contiaue Ning Street, St. James's 
Square, by a sireet the west end 
therevi into St. James's Street; aiso to di- 
vert, alier, widea, aud improve such parts 
Of the preseat sirecis as Will fora entrances 
into ine said iuteaucd new street; and to al- 
ter and aineud au act iutitled “an Act for 
Makiug a Direct from the Haymarket 
law Caaries’ St. James's Square, 
Wittiu tie Cily and Liberty of Wesunia- 
ster.” 

Royal Visit to Drury Lene Tueatre.—Oa 
Tauisdey, Oct. 1, ber Mojesty, accompa- 
nied by princess Cnarloue of Wales, tie 

rincesses Augusta and Mary, tue Prince 
Dagens, aud tie Wuke of Clarence, visited 
this butlding. Every suitable preparation 
Was made for her majesty’s reception woten 
could be made conasisicatly with the state of 
the works still iu progress. Crimson carpet 
tig was laid dowa trom the ivot pavement, 
where her majesty alighted, over the whole 
of the staircases, roows, corridors, and ave- 
nues, turoagh whica fer majesty passed. All 
the work-people were piaced ta the two gul- 
leries, and nove but those who were necessa- 
rily’in attendance ou the royal funily were 
allowed to appear in any other part of tie 
building. Line interior of the theaire itself 
was illu;minated precisely as it will be on the 
nights of performance, and daylight care- 
fully excluded. I'he royai party were recei- 
ved at the prtacipal box entrance in Brydges- 
street, by Mr. B. Wyatt, the architect ; Mr. 
Arnold, the manager; aud Mr. Ward, se- 
cretary to the cousnittee. ‘They proceeded 
from thence, through the hall, rotunda, and 
by the principal staircases, to the dress boxes, 
the King’s box, the King’s auti-rooi and 
staircase, the Prince Regeut’s box, the gal- 
lery of the rotunda, the saloons, the first 
tier of boxes, the pit, and the stage. ‘I'he 
principles and arrangements of the plan of 
the theatre were fully explained to tie royal 
party by the architect, and the otlicers of the 
ésiablisument already mentioned. ‘Lhe scenes 


and machinery were exhibited; and her ma- 
jesty, as well as the Prince Regent, and the 
whote of the royal party, were pleased to 
express theif approoauon lerms extremely 
graurying io Uiose ander whose management 
this butiding nas been erected. ‘The Prince 
Regeat ordered 25 guineas to be given to ihe 
workmen to drink the healih of tae queen. 
We refrain from offering in this place any 
detailed opinion on the geueral arrangemcuts 
and decorauons of this theatre, but we are 
anxious to avail ourselves of tals opportunity 
to a few particulars, wich way 
prove interesting to the public, aud whic. do 
honour to the architect. One of tiese is 
the careful provision which tas been made 
to secure the audience against all danger ia 
cases of sudden accident or alarm. Ia the 
tiist place, tue circular wail, which eacioses 
and forms the back of the boxes (and which 
in all other theatres in this country has beea 
a frawing of timber) is, in tals, a solid brick 
wall of three feet thick ; and at a distance of 
ouly etgint feet from that wall is another, of 
couceatric form, of two feet thiee taches 
thickness ; the two being connected by strong 
briek arches, covered with stone above, forme. 
ing the corridors or passages immediately at 
the back of the sereral tiers of boxes, and 
coustiiuting a double barrier of uncombug. 
tible materials to check the progress of 
tive, shoulé such an accident at any time 
happen, aud should it advance from the 
Stage, or any part of the house behind the 
Curtain, towards the audience. The statre 
cares leading. to the boxes, as well as those to 
both galleries, are entirely of stone 5 and the 
avenues and dovr-ways leatias io theas all so 
constructed, in point of uiaterials and capas 
city, as to afford effectual securtty, boii 
against fire, and the metaucholy elleets which 
have someti:nes arisen from the pressure of 
a great concourse of people in situations of 
sudden alarin. ‘Lhe exteraal dooss of the 
theatre, also, are so constructed as to opet 
outwards as well as inwards, thereby prevents 
ing the possibility of their becowniag an im- 
pediment to the free egress of the crowd, in 
case of a sudden rash of people from within. 
In addition to these precautions, a system has 
been adopted, whicn promises effectually to 
secure the building from fire, should ib at 
any time happeu in any of those parts where 
timber is necessarily employed. this plau 
the theatre is indebted to the science and 
ingenuity of Colonel Congreve, who gra- 
tuitously vaderivok to sapermutead its execu- 
tion. fhe above arrangements arc calculated 
aot only for the security of lives in cases of 
sudden accident or alarin, but for the comfort 
and accommodation of those going to every 
part of the house,’ [t is a reasarkable fax, 
that althougt tie plan of tuis theatre aud 
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that of Covent-Garden theatre are totally dif- 
ferent, the quantity of solid brick-work fas 
been found, by actual measurement, to be 
nearly the same in each. 

The four private boxes in the tier above 
the dress-boxes are appropriated to sundry 
nob!e personages. The box nearest the st.ge, 
on the prince's side, is intended for the ac- 
commodation of his royal highness the Priace 
Regent ; and the one opposite wo it is the 
duke of Bedford's, as taudlord of the site on 
which the theatre stands; the small box 
next to thatof the Prince Regent, is allot- 
tel to Mrs. Garrick, the widow of the for- 
mer illustrious proprietor of this theatre (who 
is legally intiled to the some for her life) ; 
and that opposite to it (which was made for 
the purpose of preserving aniformity in the 
two sides of the house), has been disposed of 
to the duke of Devonshire, for a period of 
21 years. The orchestra boxes, are less in 
number by four in this than they were in the 
late theatre. 

Description of Drury Lane Theatre.— 
This theatre opened on Saturday, Oct. 10, 
to an immense audience, with Hamlet, pre- 
ceded by an Address written by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Byron, for which vide page 895. The 
public expectation had been so much excited, 
that the doors were crowded at an early hour, 
aud the whole neighbourhood kept in a state 
of tumult vaiil the time of admission came. 
The multitude then rushed forwards, and 
the difficulty of eutrance became excessive ; 
the guards were repeatedly pushed from their 
posts; but we have not heard that any very 
serious injuries had been inflicted on either 
side. When at length the crowd had slowly 
Jaboured their way iuto the hall, they found 
other difficulties ; and the passages to the 
doors for receiving money were scenes of nearly 
as much struggle and danger as the strect. 
This hall is a large unornamented, oblong en- 
trance, lighted by a handsome circular lamp, 
with a range of narrow iron-railing exclosing 
the pay-doors. The next progress is intoa cir- 
cular apartment, surrounded by coluains, and 
covered by a dome; a figure of Shakespeare 
stands on a large stove opposite to the en- 
trance, and the openingson the right and left 
lead to the grand staircases. Qu the landing- 


‘place of each, a line of railing, bronzed and 


git, is drawn across for the ticket-receivers ; 
and those once passed, the audience are let 
loose among the galleries, &c. of this striking 
edifice. ‘Ibe general avenue to the upper 
part, in the interior, is a showy circular 
passage, running round the Shakespeare-hali, 
at about a third of its height, lighted with 
antique lamps of bronze, and branching off 
to the saloon and the boxes. The saloon, on 
whose construction the Architect probably 
occupied much of his means, ts handsome, 
so far as size may assist its eflect. Large, 


and rather awkward ottomans are placed 
at intervals in two lines down the middle: 
the recesses in the sides are lined with sofas, 
The colour of the furniture is throughout 
scailet. Two coflee rooms close the ex 
tremities. Chandeliers and lamps, on ans 
tique models, are interspersed in great proe 
fusion. On the box-doors being opened, 
the theatre biazes on the eye; and it is 
scarcely possible fur any eye to look upon it 
without being for the moment dazzled and 
fixed by its prodigal and juxuriani beauty. 
The back of the boxes sweeps, as it appeared 
to us, a segment of about two thirds of a 
circle; but the front deviates with uncom. 
mon elegance, from a figure almost too pre- 
cise and too unmanageable for the purpases 
of a theaure, and assumes the form of an ir- 
regular conchoid, or, to use a more familiar 
illustration, a horse-shoe, considerably flat- 
tened in the middle. This form gives great 
advantages in seeing and hearing, from bring~ 
ing forward the audience more equally to 
the front. We understand that the centre 
boxes are 17 feet nearer the stage than in the 
Coveat-gardea theatre, and 16 feet nearer 
than in the former house. The front of the 
dress-boxes is simple and delicate : that of the 
first circle, retiring by a slight bend, is coe 
vered with gilding and colours; the fronts 
of the upper rows are gorgeously decorated 
with green and gold. The back of the boxes 
is a strong red; the cushions of deep crim- 
son. The pit contains only 17 rows of seats, 
but it seems capacions and well arranged : 
the entrances are at the back. The orchestra 
occupies bat a part of it, and the seats at 
either end reach down to the stage, The 
aspect of the stage ‘is admirable : the place 
of the stage-doors is filled up by two inmmense 
groupes of griflunes or sphynxes in brouze, 
supporting each a brazen tripod of gas-lights. 
The flame rises from a circle of thirty-six 
small tubes above the edge of the urn; and, 
from its brillianey, wavering delicacy, and 
slight connection with its support, excites 
universal admiration. Over these, on a line 
with the first and second circles, are the 
managers’ boxes, small and singularly taste- 
ful: above these is a magnificent cornice, 
of regular architecture; and the whole is 
surmounted by the statue of a Muse. 
Fiom the overpowering brightness of the 
stage and the tripods, the eye rises to the 
graceful ornament of those recesses, that 
look, with their gold and imaged work, like 
pavilions in an Eastern garden, and from 
them gradually fixes on the pale and marble 
fora of a Muse, surrounded with the se- 
verer lines of the architecture, slightly shaded 
from the buraing brightness of the stage, 
and standing in all the grace of Greek 
simplicity. Two large green columns, 


with gilded capitals, limit the stage om 
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either side, and the architect seems to 
have availed himself of them ina very auje 
manner. From the comparative narrowness 
of the stage, it might have been feared that 
the figures of the perfortrers would appear 
disproportionately large, at least to all that 
majority of the audience uot perfectly on 
their level; but by bringing forward these 
pillars, and still more by, if we may so ex- 
ae the idea, extending their pedestal on 
oth sides of the proscenium, an immediate 
contrast is forined, which reduces the stature 
of the performer to the due proportion. 
From this, the stage appears to have ail the 
advantage, without the inconvenience, of 
that size, which has given rise to so much 
complaint in the Covent-garden theatre. 
Ou a comparison with this latter theatre, 
defeets occur in both; but the respective cha- 
racter differs so widely, that a perfeet con- 
trast is beyond our powers, cr our time.— 
One produces its effect by rigid regularity ; the 
other by various elegance. In the one, de- 
coration obtrudes itself reluctantly, and is 
submissive to the sterner spirit of the Temple ; 
in the other, the wantonness of a luxuri- 
ant taste sports in all its fancies, and impresses 
all ittouches with the spirit of an oricatal 

lace. a would have chosen 

ovent-gardea for the stera passions of his 
Othello, or the desperate and sublime Cruelty 
of his Lacy Macbeth; but for the light ele. 
gance, and fairy beauty, and fantastic eplen- 
dour of the Tempest, or the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, he world have tarned un- 
willingly from Drury-lane. They are both 
able works, and do honour to the liberality 
end the skill by which they have been raised 
within so short a period; but a decision on 
their respective merits must depend on the 
peculiar habits of the decider, An ancient 
Greek would scarcely have refused to Covent- 
garden the praive of his grave and silent ad- 


miration. A modern Frenchman could not. 


restrain his clamorous delight at the coups 
d'oei! of its glittering rival, We should, per- 
haps, side with the Greek. 

The theatre has defects ; some of which 
may be easily remedied. One of the first 
remedies should be, the immediate removal 
of the statue of Shakespeare, from its ill 
appropriated situation, immediately over a 
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extended over the whole of the brick-work, 
when time and the treasury shall serve. A 
serious cause of complaint has been found 
in the absence of all external shelter from 
the weather, to the waiting populace ;—there 
is no portico, cr other protection. ‘To this it 
has been answered that porticoes and othet 
avenues outside of the theatres, have been 
considered by the magistrates, as resorts of 
pickpockets, and night-walkers of eve 
description ,.to clear the theatre from whie 
is one step towards deceacy of conduct and 
manners. 


Magnetic Need/e.—Captain Flinders has 
drawn up a statement of his rematks on the 
magnetic powers of the needle, made during 
his voyage for examining New Holland, and 
New South Wales, in the Investigator. The 
observations contain the differences noticed 
at the binnacle, on changing the head of the 


servations recently made at Sheerness, Ply 
mouth, and Porismouth, in different ships 
of war, all of which vary materially from 
those made by the Investigator. In the voy- 
ages performed by Captain Cook and 
Captain Vancouver, the differences appear to 
have been nearly the same as in the ship 
Captain Flinders commanded ; and also of 
a contrary nature in the two hemispheres. 
The stateinent is to be circulated throughout 
the navy, with directions for collecting obser- 
vations on the magnetism of the’ needle on 
board of every ship, in all situations. The 
board of longitude, it is said, are to consider 
the result of these remarks, the diseovery 
that led to them being deemed of great im- 
portance to navigation. 


New Coinage.—An issue has been made 
from the bank of new three-shilling and 
eighteen-penny pieces. ‘They are betier ex- 
ecuted than the former bank tokens. The 
head is more prominent, and requires con- 
siderable force and power to make the im- 
pression, 

Price of Silver.—Silver in dollars has late- 
ly risen to the unprecedented price of 6s. Od. 


per oz. This extraordinary advance is, by 
| some, attributed to the high rate of exchange 


at Petersburgh, which has induced the Eng- 
‘lish nverchants to remit bullion in large quate 


burning stove ; the removal of the awkward | tities, to avoid being drawn upon. While 
lamps round the gallery ; and a general war Russia submitted to the French continental 


against those patches of gilding, that are per- 
petually obtruding themselves in the avennes, 
on lamps, rails, and pillars. Gaudiness is the 
** universal passion” of the building; and the 
heavy nudity of the outside is ill compensated 
by the heavier prodigality of gold leaf within. 

The outside of this theatre is at present un- 
finished ; the stucco which covers a part of 


the front, being only squared off; it is to be 


system, the rouble was as low as id. ster- 
ling, but it has lately risen as high as 24d. 
and, by the last acconnts, remained at 25d. 
Bullion has long been in great request at the 
Russian mints for coin, which is very scarce 
in that empire. 

Quarantine Questions. —- The -gazette of 
Saturday, Oct. 10, contains an order in 
council, dirceting that the fullowing ques- 


ship from east to west: also the result of ob-. 
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tions shalt be put to masters of vessels arriving 
from Aimcrica or the West Indies, previous 
to the other questions prescribed by former 
orders, viz.—** In the course of your voyage 
have any persons on board suffered from sick- 
ness of any kind; what was the nature of 
auch sickness ; and when did it prevail? how 
many persons were affected by it? and have 
any of them died in the course of the voy- 
age?” 

punished.—Jsmes Hall, 
farmer, avd Samuel Biow, miller, both of 
tie o! Ficlton Beckering, Lincolnshire, 
were, op the information of the Kev. Joba 
Hei, the rector, charged before Richard 
Elites, Esq. ove of bis majesty’s justices 
of the peace for that county, with scanda- 
Jousiy profaniug toe sabbath, Hall having 
alowed two of tis labourers to devote the 
whole of that day to reaping corn, and Blow 
having suffered bis mill to be at work, nat 
aly the greater part of the day, but during 
divine service. They were both coavicted in 
the full penalties, agreeably to the statute 
The money was laid out in bread, to be dis: 
tributed amongst the poor peuple of the 
village. 


Mr. Sadler's Ba’’oon.—Mr. Sadler ascend- 
ed from Belvidere-house, near Dublin, on 
Thursday, October 1, at 1 P.M. with the 
wind at W. and in 35 minutes had sight 
of the mountains in Wales; he continued 
in the same direction till three o'clock ; when 
being nearly over the Isle of Maa, the wind 
blowing fresh, he found himself fast ap- 
proaching the Welsh coast; and at four 
o'clock, he had a distinet view of the Skery 
light house, and the prospect of consum- 
mating his ardent hopes of a speedy arrival 
at Liverpool. But the wind now shifiing, 
he was biown off, and lost sight of land. 
Afier hovering about for a long time, he dis- 
covered five vessels beating down Channel ; 
—in hopes of their assistance, he deter- 
mined on descending with all possible expe- 
dition, and precipitated himself iato the 
sea, In this most critical situation, he had 
the mortification wo find that the vessels wook 
no notice of him: obliged, therefore, to re- 
ascend, he threw out a quantity of ballast, 
and quickly regained his situation in the air, 
to look out for more friendly aid. It was a 
Jength of time beiore he had the satisfaction 
of discovering any, and then observed a ves- 
sel, which gave him to understand by signal, 
that she intended to render him assistance, 
but could not rach him. Two others also 
now appeared in sight, and one of them 
facking about hoisted the Manx colours. 
Night now coming on, he was determined 
to avail bimself of their friendly aid, and 
once more descended into the sea; but here 
the wind acting upon the balloon as in lay 
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on the water, drew the car with so much 
velocity, that the vessel could not overtake 
it; and nowwithsandiag lie used his utmost 
efloris, and jatterly tied his clothes to the 
giappling iron, and sunk them to keep him 
steady, still the balloon was carried away so 
fast, that he was under the necessity of ex 
pelling the gas ; upon that escaping, the car 
actually sunk, and he had now nething but 
the netting to cling to. His perilous situation 
and the fear of getting entangled, deterred 
the men from coming near hia; unul, being 
in danger of drowning, Mr. Sadler begged 
they would run their bewsprit through the 
balloon, and expel the remaining gas. Has 
ving dove this, they threw outa line, which 
he wound round bis arm, and was then 
dregged a considerable way before they could 
get him on board, quite exhausted. The 
ship was a herring-fisher from Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man, called the Victory, com- 
manded by John Lee. In this situation he 
was conveyed to Liverpool ; where, finding 
the croud of spectators immense, his clothes 
being wet, and in great disorder, he paid a 
visit on board the Princes: frigate, where he 
was most politely received, and accommodated 
with clothes, by Lieutenant Roche. On 
Saturday, Mr. Sadler arrived at Holyhead, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, on his way 


to Dublin. 


Liverpool Dinner.—At a dinner of the 
Freemen of Liverpool lately given, the fol- 
lowing was the bill of fare :—-two whole 
sheep, 50 rounds of beef, 1 baron of beef, 
30 legs of mutton, 1,500 loaves of bread, 2 
cart-loads of potatoes, 23 barrels of ale and 


porter. 


Agricultural Premiums —The committee 
of the Oxfordshire Agricultural Society, John 
Fane, Esq. president, have increased many 
of the last year’s premiums for the next year. 
Two premiums of 51. and 41. cach were add- 
ed for horse ploughing, two for boys under 
10 years of age.—One of 41. was added for 
oxen ploughing, and the number of oxen in 
each plough was limited to four.—One of 41. 
was added to each of the classes for men and 
maid servants in husbandry, hired by the 
year, for labourers in husbandry, and for la- 
bourers bringing up large families with the 
least parochial assistance Ten premiums 
were offered for shepherds who may bring up 
the greatest proportion of lambs to their num- 
ber of ewes, of fiom 1]. to Sl. each, in two 
classes, for long and short woolled sheep.— 
Three of 10]. each for the best bulls, ove year 
old, two years old, and aged —Two of 101. 
and 5]. each for the best fat cows, and two 
of 51. each for the two best pens of two and 
three-shear fat wethers, with the same con- 
ditions as those of the Smithficld club.— 


Three of 51. each for the best three rams, 2 
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years old, of different breeds.—Four pre- 
miums of from Il. to 41. each, for shearers— 
and the four prizes for Essays were raised from 
5]. to 101. each. The premiums of last year 
amounted to 1641, of which 9g. were award- 
ed to diflerent articles, &c. at the show; 
those for next year amount to 323), 

Fire-tall —Oct. 1, the metropolis was vi- 
sited by a violent thunder-storm, which was 
ushered in by a very unusual darkaess of the 
atmosphere, partly occasioned by the den- 
sity of the clouds, and partly by the non- 
ascent of the smoke in consequence of the 
close calm which prevailed. A ball of fire 
entered the Thames, near the stern of the 
tender, off the Tower, which, on coming in 
contact with the water, exploded, and made 
@ report equal to that of a large cannon. 


SCOTLAND, 

Northern Whale Fishery.—The vessels em- 
ployed in the Davis’ Straits fishery, have been 
remarkably successful. ‘The cargoes of the 
Advice, 10 fish, will produce about 150 tons 
of oi] ;—the Calypso, 11, or 150 tons ;—the 
Horn, 16, or 200 tons ;—the Estridge, 10, 
or 145 tons ;—the Friendship, 13, er 165 
tons ;—these, with the cargo of the Mary 
Ann, which arrived July 1, make a total of 
about 1000 tons of oil; by far the greatest 
quantity of the article ever imported in one 


year into Greenock ; and with the whalebone, | 


may be valued at 37 or 40,0001. We are 
much gratified in noticing the flourishing 


state of this branch of our trade, as the | 


means of subsistence which it gives is very 
considerable ; it also affords a proof of what 
may be attained by perseverance, and by 
encouraging emulation among the masters, 
who, as fishers, may now be reckoned near- 
ly equal to any in the empire. . To those 
who recollect the cargoes brought home 
twenty years ago, the contrast.will be par- 
ticularly remarkable. 

Home-made Wines.—Au Edinburgh: pa- 

rsays that thirty specimens of excellent 
iome-made wines had been sent to the Cale- 


donian Horticultural Society, in consequence | 


of their advertising a prize-medal for the best. 

Improved Property.—A_ property, some 
pit of which was heath, in one of the most 
unimproved parts of the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, porchased, twelve years ago, at 
£7. per acre, was laiely sold at £100 
per acre. 

Clandestine Marriages.— Circuit Intelli- 
gence, Aberdeen, Sept. 23.-—-The conrt pro- 
cceded to the case of George Lyon, vintner, 
and eldest baijlie of the burgh of Jnverury, 
accused of matversation of office, in having 
celebrated clandestine marriages, and taken 
and-received pecuniary recompence, The 
bel proceeded on the act 1604, cap. 34, and 
aiso ou the common law. Messrs. Gorden 


and Lumsden, advocates, appeared as coune 
sel for Mr. Lyon, and stated various objece 
tions to the relevancy of the indictment, the 
greater part of which, afier considerable dis- 
cussion, were sustained ; and that part onl 
of the indictment which charged the aioe 
with receiving pecuniary recompence was 
found relevant; Mr. Lyon denied the whole 
of the charge ; and his counsel declared their 
teadiness to meet the public prosecutor on it; 
but the advocite depute, from various cirs 
cumstances, moved the court to desert the 
diet pro loca et tempore. 

The Lord Justice Clerk observed, that be- 
tween the present case, and that which oce 
curred at Jedburgh last Circuit, there was a 
marked distinction, in so far as that the pan- 
nels in the latter were accused, and found 
guilty of assuming the clerical profession, and 
in that character celebrating marriage accord- 
ing to the established forms of our national 
church: whereas, in the present instance, 
no such accusation appeared. Lord Hermand 
coincided in opinion with his lordship, and 
Mr. Lyon was dismissed from the bar. 


POETRY. 
PRIZE POEM. 
THE BELVIDERE APOLLO. 
Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry ? 
In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 
Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 
The heav'nly Archer stands—no human birth, 
No perishable denizen of earth ; 
Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 
A God in strength, with more than godlike grace ; 
All, all divine—no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no mantling life-blad 
flows, 
But animate with deity alone, 
In deathtess glory lives the breathing stone. 
Bright-kindling with a conqueror’s stern delight, 
His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight ; 
Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire s 
Firm-fix’d bis tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin'’d 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 
That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faultiess mould. 
Mighty Ephesian !* with an eagle’s flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of 
light, 
View’ the bright conctave of Heaven's blest akode, 
Aud the cold marble leapt to l1fe a God : 


* Azasias of Ephesus, 
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Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran, 

And nations bow’d before the wotk of man. 

For mild he seem’!, as in Elysian bowers, 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours ; 

Haugiity, as bards havesung, wath princely sway, 

Carbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 

Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 

By holy maid on Deiphi’s haunted steep, 

*Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance, 
With move than rew’rence gaz’d the maid of 
France, 

Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood 

With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 

To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, 

Her one fond hope—to perish or despair. 

Oft as the shifting light her sight beguil’d, 

Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble 

smil’d : 

Oft breathless list’ning heard, or seem’d to hear, 

A voice of music melt upon her car. 

Slowly she wan’d, and cold and senseless grown, 

Clos’d her dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stone. 

Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied, 

Once moro she gaz’d, then feebly smil'd and died. 
HENRY HART MILMAN, 

Brazen-nose 


The Apollo is in the act of watching the arrow 
with which he slew the serpent Python. 


The foregoing fact is related in the work of 
Mons. Pinel sur l’lasanité. 


ADDRESS ON THE OPENING OF DRURY~-LANE 
THEATRE, 
Written ly Lord Byron, 
In one dread night our city saw, and sighed, 
Bowed to the dust, the Drama’s tower of pride; 
In one shart hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign. 

Ye who beheld, O sight, admired and mourned, 
Whose radiance mocked the ruin it adorned ! 
Through clouds of fire, the massy fragments 

riven, 
Like Israel’s pillar, chase the night from heaven, 
Saw the long columh of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o’er the startled Thames ! 
While thousands, thronged around the burning 
dome, 
Shrank back appalled, and trembled for their 
hore ; 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as.theirt own 3 
Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurped the Muse’s realm, and marked her fell; 
Say—shall this new nor less aspiring pile, 
Reured, where once rose the mighticst ia our isle, 


Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shnne for SuakesPeare, worthy him and you? 

Yes, it shall be—The magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame 5 
On the same spot still consecrates the scenes, 
And bids the Drama be where she hath leen:— 
This fabric’s birth atrests the potent spell. 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How well! 
As srars this fane to emulate the last, 

Oh! might we draw our omens from the past, 

Some hour, propitious to our prayers, may boast 

Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 

On Drury first your Sinpons’ thrilling art 

O’erwhelmed the gentlest, stormed the sternest 
heart 5 

On Drury, Garricx’s latest laurels grew ; 

Here your last tears retiring Rosciusdrew, 

Sighed his last thanks, and wept his last adieu. 

But still for living wit the wreaths may bloom 

That only waste their odours o’er the tomb. 

Such Drury claimed, and claims—nor you refuse 

One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; 

With garlands deck your own MENANDER’® 
head ; 

Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead! 

Dear arethe days which made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fied, or BrinsLey ceased to write; 
Heirs to their labours, like all high-born heirs, 
Vain of oer ancestry, as they of their’s. 
While thus Remembrance borrows Banquo’s glassy 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass, 
And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortal names, emblazoned on our line ;— 
Pause—ere their feebler offspring you condemn, 
Reflect how hard the task to rival them ! 

Friends of the Stage—to whom both Players 

and Pluys 
Mast sue alike, for pardon or for praise ; 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless pow’r to cherish or reject : 
If e’er frivolity bas led to fame, 
And made us blush that you forbore to blame § 
If e’er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste it dare not mend: 
All past reproach may presetit scenes refute, 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute !— 
Oh! since your fiat stamps the Drama’s laws, 
Forbear to mock us with misplac’d applause: 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor’s pow’rs, 
And reason’s voice be echo’d back by our’s! 
This greeting o’cr—the ancient rule obey’d,— 
The Drama’s homage by her herald paid: 
Receive our welcome too—whose every tone 
Springs from our hearts, and fain would wia 
your own, 

The curtain rises—may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Diury’s days of old !— 
Britons our judges, Nature for our guide, 
Still may we please; long—-long may you preside, 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. XI.—Cathojic Claims. Orders in 
Council, Murder of Mr. Percevai.* 
House of Commons, Apri! 17. 

A petition was presented by Mr. Whit- 
bread, praying for ‘* complete liberty of con- 
acience to all subjects of the British empire ;” 
—it was signed by nearly 9,000 names.—An- 
other by Mr. Lyttleton from the town of 
Dudley, situated in the center of the iron 
manufactures, against the renewal of the East 
India Company's charter ;—another by Mr. 
Wilberforce, from Shieflield ;—avother by 
Sir C. Mordaunt from Birmingham, both 
against the Orders in Council. These intro- 
duced a conversation in which Mr. Baring 
complained of whe Licence Trade. Mr. Pose 
denied that licenses let in al] the manufacinres 
of France; the heavy duties they paid pre- 
venicd that, 

House of Lords, April 21. 
Catholic Claims. 

The Duke of Gloucester presented a peti- 
tion against the Catholic claims, from the 
University of Cambridge. Several petitions 
were presented from towns in in fas 
vour of the Catholic claims. 

The Earl of Dononghmore, in a speech of 
great length, entered into this subject. He 
dwelt on the importance, the propriety, and 
the necessity of compliance ; on the loyalty, 
bravery, and other virtues of the Irish Catho- 
lics, as displayed in our armies; on the im- 
portance of this concession, at the present 
moment; and the execrable policy of intole- 
lerance and persecution. He proposed to re- 
solve the house into a committee. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
ge largely in favour of the Catholics ;—on 
the necessity of a fair hearing of these peti- 
tioners ; on the more enlightened opinions of 
Catholics of the present day ; on the impolicy 
of suppressing talents and viriues; and he 
avowed his friendship for the petitioners, so 
long as they slutanted constitutionally. 

Lord Redesdale was convinced that existing 
laws were the only security for the Protestant 
faith; it had not been safe formerly to trust 
the Catholics with power ; witness the abdi- 
cation of King James, and the settlement of 
King William: the Catholics had shewn a 
very improper spirit, by demanding every 
thing and yielding nothing. 

The Marquis of Wellesley insisted on the 
policy of strengthening the empire to meet 
the aggressions of the enemy : he disapproved 
of tests; he thought the Catholics might be 
trusted, their oaths were sufficient. 


© For particulars of this atrocious act, vide 
Panotatna, ‘Vol.-XT. p. 961. 
Vou XII. [Lit, Pan, Nov, 1812.) 


Parliamentary History. 
| Lord Liverpool thought that so far as civif 


[398 


considerations iningled in this religious ques’ 
tion, it would-be dangerous to comply with 
what was requested. There was no testact, 
no corporation act in Treland; nothivg requir- 
ing the people to agree with the estublished 
church. ‘They suffered no inconvenience 
from believing transubstantiation, or pane 
of saints, in their own way. They: woul 

not relinquish the right of a foreigner to powe 


j erin this country :—he could not separate res 


ligious from temporal power. The civil ef- 
fects of the power of the priest—excommunie 
cation, &e. were dreadful ! 
“The Marquis of Downshire, Lords Byron, 
Moira, and Grenville supported the motion, 
The Lord Chancellor, vojed against the 
motion, after observing, that it was not res- 
tricted to the Catholies of Ireland; but in= 
cluded all Roman. Catholics :—the house dis 


vided, 

Contents ......... 67 Non Contents.........103 

Proxies .........35 
102 174 


House of Commons, April 23. 

The subject of the Catholic claims was 
introduced by Mr. Grattan. He thought 
America had been lost by our obstinacy, so 
might Ireland be. Would they deprive twos 
thirds of the Irish people, and one-fourth of 
the British, of their civil liberties, for ever ? 
The disqualifying of British subjects was an 
odious power of parliament. Former objecs 
tions have died away, by time ; let all objec- 
tions now cease. There were now no peti- 
tions against the Catholics; all the petitions 
were for them. Not even the church had 
said one word in opposition, The Irish Cae 
tholic demands his rights. 

Dr. Duigenan said the prayer of the peti- 


tion could only be complied with by repealing 


a whole set of laws, uow formed into a bod 
—the Act of Supremaey—the Act of Unifore 
mity~—the Union with Scotland, &e. The 
Catholics had actua/fy the same liberty as alk 
other subjects. ‘They demanded indeed liber« 
ty of conscience, but they allowed uo liberty 
of conscience to others: they demanded li- 
berty to fill certain places at the expence of 
the Protestants ;—who must then turn out. 
He denied the repored numbers of the 
tholic population in Ireland. He denied the 
wealth attributed ta them; their real propere 
ty did not exceed one part in 49 of the whole 
kingdom. Of the Irish regiments many, or 
most, of the officers were Protestants. 

Sir J. ©. Hippesley supported the motion, 
The pontifical oath so much objected to, ime 
porting the persecution of hereucs, had been 
modified, onthe demand of the Empress Ca- 
tharine of Russia: the obnoxious words, he- 
relicus persequar et oppugnalo, were omitted, 
and another clause substituted: ap addition 
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jects, ** all this 1 swear as not being contrary 
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was also made expressly for his majesty’s sub- | House of Lords by Lord Liverpool , in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Perceval. Also 


to the allegiance I owe to the king of Great | thanks to the officers, army, &Xc. 


Britain.” He feared he should disappoint 
many zealous friends of emancipation, by 
declaring that the vefo ought to be granted on 
the part of the Catholic clergy. 

Mr. W. Bankes was glad that after so ma- | i 
ny years this question was brought within war- 


House of Counmous, April 28. 
Orders in Council, 


Lord Stanley opened the debate by depict. 
ng the extreme distress occasioned by these 


orders ; remitances had fallen in the ratio of 


row limits. All the violent declamation for- | 100 to 30. The calamity was more exten- 
merly heard, was now sunk down to expe- | sive as well as more severe than gentlemen 
diency. Can these claims be supported by | supposed. In some plices employment was 
expediency ? He thought not. If ever the | not to be had Food, 7. ¢. potatoes, oatmeal, 
Catholics obtained power—we judge of the | was exceedingly increased in price. Vessels 


future from the pa-t—the expediency will be 


were lying useless in dock , carts, &c, were 


felt ; severely too. He knew the house would | idle. He called on the bouse to.interfere and 
not endure the ery of No Popery! Had the | save the country. 


gentlemen opposite never used that cry? never 


Mr. Rose considered what these orders were 


inflamed the minds of the people? He knew | meant to oppose,—the “erlin decree ; a decree 


that if the English peasant doubted of some- 
thing under the name of No Popery ! the 
Insh peasant asked for something under the 
of Emancipation, of which he knew as 
little. 

Lord Binning, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Marryat, 
and others supported the mouon.—Debate 
adjou ned, 

April 25. 

Sir W. Scott vindicated the petition from 
Oxford against the Catholic claims: it hai 
passed by a majority of 136 against 35 
These were learned and considerate men. 
The perseverance in this question was extraor- 
dinary !—year afier year! A subject caleus 
Jated to excite discordant passions, yet never 
suflered to rest. Could Roman Catholic coun- 
sellors, if admitted, guard the established, 
the Protestant church? He thought to en- 
trast such persons as could patronize some 
late publications, would be to betray the 
church—to destroy it. Would Irelaud be 
lost by refusing these claims ?—No ; alle- 
giance was too strongly felt by the Irish. 

Mr. Eltiot and Mr. Brougham, with many 
other gentlemen, spoke at large in favour of 
the motion; Mr. Yorke, wiih many others, 
against it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
2iés was not the moment, in his judgment, 
to euter on this question ; yet there was the 
strongest probabiliiy that such a time would 
come, e thought .the question exhausted, 
He saw no benefit that could arise from going 
into acommittee. The petition could not be 
granied without guards ; none were propos- 

ed ; not even the vefo was acceded to! the 
Catholics tiemselves had rejected it; not the 
British government. 
The house divided, 
For the motion 
April 27. 
Thanks voted to the Earl of Wellington 


which enacted that the whole tsland of Greate 
Britain was in a state of blockade ; and that 
British goods in all parts of the world, 
suppose found ov board ao American vessel 
on the coast of China, were to be confiscated, 
Was this ?—only municipal regue 
lation! After tne peace of Tilstt, Buona- 
parte employed his army in watching the coast 
of Europe ;—every species of violence was 
wreaked on the Briush trade; it was then 
we sssued the Order of Noveaber 1807.— 
Next cawe out the Milan decree, bv which 
every stip was declared denationalized, and 
to be ‘reated as English property, whieh had 
been visited by an English vessel. In April 
18uy, an Ordcr in Council modified tha. of 
Nov. 1807: soon followed the decree of 
Raimboulie:, which seized all American pro- 
perty within the grasp of France. Let these 
denationalizing decrees ve repealed,—this 
country repeals ber Orders. Uid any man 
think that if these Orders were repealed Ame- 
would return to amity? Amenea ‘told us, 
we must give up our principles of blockade ; 
—told us se in publisoed papers. repeal 
of these Orders would open the ports of 
France to trade; Aaerica would supply them, 
Our trade to the continent of burope 1s now 
18} millions. exports to North Ameri- 
ca, indeed, were only 2 millioas; bat to other 
states of America Mr. Galiatin’s 
paper proved that the export of America to 
Briiaia was 20 aullions ot dollars; to France 
only one millon. 1810, we had employed 
6,000 foreign ships; last vear only 3,000. 
Mr. R. defended the licence system. He 
would not oppose a committee. 

After turtver debate the ministers ad mitted 
the propriety of ascertaining the facts of the 
case, ia a committee, which was appointed 
accordingly, and sat de die in diem. [i was, 
together with the discussion of the Bill for 
suppressing Riots, the main part of the busi- 
vess of the house, ull May Al, the day of 
Mr. Perceval’s murder. 


for the capture of Badajus:—Mored in the 
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Political 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama O ffice, Oct 26, 1812. 


Tus scene which opens with this month's 
Periscope on our dazzled eyes is tov astonish= 
ing to allow any other the precedence. ‘That 
man’s heart is harder than adamant, who can 
contemplate thousands an@ myriads of his 
fellow men, swept into eternity, in the short 
space of one revolving sun, without an agony 
of compassionate sensibility. Nor is this all: 
town after town, city afier city, consumed 
by devouring flames, glare before him, and 
smouldering ruins meet bim at every turn, as 
he traces the path of combat, and the hor- 
rors of conquest. Did then tiese men cost 
no care ere they atiained to manhood? did 
no maternal anxieties foster their infant days, 
their rising years? was their- juvenile vigour 
the object of no expectation? had no hopes 
centered on them, nor hoary hairs placed de- 
pendance on their pious and affectionate exer- 
tions ? 

What avails the dependance of hoary 
hairs, or the expectations of blooming youth? 
What avail the tendernesses of parental affec- 
tion, the early or the late solicitudes of ma- 
ternal anxiety? War delights to frustrate all 
these} ‘The monster quails with glee the 
gore of thousands flowing o’er the plain; 
and answers in shouts of thundering joy, the 
groans of dying heaps, the ecchoing crash of 
rolling flames, and falling habitations. He 
dances on the earth which trembles as they 
sink in ruin. Volley'd lightnings blaze now 
where distance alone was Jately thought am- 
ple security; and the extremes of Europe 
meet in dreadful conflict : how much further 
shall the freaks of ambition extend its ra- 
vages? 

‘o this horrid picture—no creation of fan- 
ey !—but a simple, historic, and unimpeach- 
able exhibition, it is our duty at this ume to 
call the attention of our countrymen. Bri- 
tons! would you know from what direful ex- 
tremities it has pleased Providence hitherto to 
exempt you,—look at what Russia is suffer- 
ing now. With that country the enemy had 


made ‘gy !) in what has peace | 


ended? He tad contracted friendship :— 
mark its result! ‘The two Emperors ‘* made 
one common cause :'’—see the consequences ! 
They were sworn brothers; let the unusual 
ravages of war declare for what purpose ! 
Long ago we predicied horrors ;—but that 
they would equal what our eyes behold, ex- 
ceeded, weconfess, our conceptions ; as they 
now excced all powers of description. 

It is necessary that we confine ourseleves to 
simple facts, that posterity may in these pages 
read the punishment of that temporary amity 
in which Russia was involved with Na 
Jean; and may trace in our records the visi- 


Periscope. 


tation of the secrecy, the treachery, the craft, 
of Tilsit. Happy the man whom humble ° 
life leads far from such tremendous guilt! 


Whose crimes confin'd, 
Forbid to wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


There remains yet one more duty imposed 
on us by circumstances; the iron heart which 
could see Wilna, Smolensko, Wiasma, Mose 
cow, burning! and seated amid ** an ocean 
of fire,” could triumph in the blaze; how 
intense were its gratification might it sit and 
see London instead of Moscow ingulphed in 
one vast deluge of fire, rolling its impetuous 
waves with overwhelming fury, while beam 
remained on beam, or brick ou brick ! —— 

This let our countrymen consider: the 
thought sickens us at heart! We kuow, 
that asa people justice may punish us: but 
we have never—never leagued with the 
tyrant,—though repeatedly solicited to that 
honour! Qur hostility to his character, to 
his policy, to his measures, has hitherto been 
our safety. May Providence und perseverance 
prove our permaneut salvation ! 

The progress of this calamitous invasion, 
is marked by such atrocities, and the whole 
is so singular a combination of evils, that we 
suppose a skeich of the leading events will be 
acceptable to our readers, as well at this 10 
ment, as for future consultation. 

In our Periscopes for July and August we 

noticed the commencement of Buonaparte’s 
| invasion of Russia. He declared war against 
that power June 22: he crossed the Niemen, 
the river which bounded the Russian terrie 
tories, on the 25th. He entered Wilna, the 
capital of Russian Poland, on the 28th. He 
entered Witepsk July 29. He advanced to 
Smolensko August 18,—to Wiasma August 
2g.—This progress was attended with many 
fierce conflicts ; but the most dreadful of all 
was at Borodino, Sept. 7. 

The anxious desire of Buonaparte was to 
destroy the Russian army in one immense 
mass: the policy of the Russians was to lose 
| ground rather than lives ; aud to retire fierce= 
| ly fighting ; at the same time rendering the 
acquisitions of the enemy of no use to him. 
With this intention when Buonaparte enter« 
ed Wilna, the metropolis of Polish Russia, 
the Russians burnt the bridges, and the maga- 
zines: they withdrew ail civil and military 
functionaries, removed the archives and re- 
gisters, and no doubt, ali the population that 
chose to follew them. 

July 25, the baile of Ostrovno. During 
his continuance at Witepsk, Buonaparte ine 
forms us in his bulletin, that he had ‘* sené 
his army into quarters of refreshment.” 
The necessity for this refreshment was owing 
to the destructive fire of the Russians, not to 
the heat of the weather, of which the Cot 
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sican affects ta complain. By comparing 
the date (Aug. 4) with that of a Senatus 
Consultum (Sept. 1) ordering a new couscrip- 
tion of 120,000 French youths of nineteen 
years of age, we find that at this period, aud 
while io these quarters of retresliment, Puo- 
naparte found this vto/ent measure neces- 
sary to recruit his ranks, We insert this do- 
cument. 


Senatus Consulium of Sept. 1, 1812, relative 
to the recruiting of the Army. 


Napoleon, by the Grace of God and the 
Constitution, Rasane of the French, King 
of Italy, &c. 

Art. 1. One hund-ed and twenty thousand 
men, of the conscription for 1813, shail be 
placed at the disposition of the miuister of 
war, for recruiting the army. 

Ait.2. They shall be taken from among 
the French born between the Ist of January 
and 3istof December, 1793. 

Art. 3. Seventeen thousand men taken 
from the conscription of 1813, among those 
who shall not be called upon to form a part 
of the active army, shall be destined, accord- 
ing te 5th and Ith articles of the Senatus 
Consulium of the 13th of March, and of 
the 14th article of the Decree of the isih of 
March, to replace the men wanting to com- 
plete the cohorts of the first ban of the Na- 
tional Guard; and placed at the disposal of 
the minister of war, who will call upon them 
should there be occasion. 

(Signed) Camsaceres, President, 
Latour Mausnoure, 
Count Botssy Sects, 


Done the 4th Sept. 1812. 
(Signed) Naporeoy. 


Tn all one hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sundimen ! 

That this vote could pass af Paris, be sent 
to Buonaparte, neat Moscow, and receive 
his signatare in four days, may be believed — 
by Brenchmen!—No: he signed it before- 
hand, and ordered it to be passed. 

Oar inference is, that if the proportion 
of Frenchmen, exciusively, was at  lecast 
120,000, the eniire loss of his army, consist- 
ing of Germans, Prussians, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians,-Poles, &e. &e. was beyond calculation. 
What an arithmetic to be summed up by 
hemanity! 

We though: much of the batiles of Auster- 


luz and Jena, of Asperne and Wagrain, bat |. 


it appears to be beyond denial that they were 
mere children’s play to that of Borodino, 
fought Sept. 7. We insert a sketch of this 
from the French bulletin ; because it shews 
that from his previous combais, Buonapsrie 
found it necessary to employ every art to ob- 
tain an advantage. He passes.one whole day 
in reconnoitring, a thing he scarcely did be- 


fore inhis life! He states the necessi/y of 
victory, to his troops. He loses, by his own 
confession, per after general; aud three 
times ag many men, as in the battle of As- 
perne. He.acknowledges equa/ forces ;. cone 
trary to tis custom. Ele bad, we believe, 
the advantage in some parts of a line so ex- 
tensive: in other parts, he was certainly de- 
feated and pursued. 


From the Eighteenth Bulletin of the French 
‘Army. 
Mojaish:, Sept. 10, 1812. 

“© On the 4th the [Emperor set out from 
Ghjat, and encamped near Gritneva. 

The sts.x o'clock in the moroing, 
the army put itself tn motiop. 

On the 6th, attwo o'clock in the morn. 
ig, the Emperor surveyed the enemy's ad- 
vanced posts: the day was. passed in reeon- 
noitring. ~The enemy were ia a position 
much contracted,,.,......though stroug and 
favourable. 

‘* [t was easy to maneuvre, and to oblige 
the enemy to evacuate it, but that would bave 
been renouncing our object, aud the pasition 
was not judged sufficiently strong to render it 
necessary to avoid fighting, It was easy to 
perceive that the redoubts were but half form- 
ed, the fosse shailow, and neither palisaded 
nor defended with chevaux-de-frise. We 
reckoned the enemy’s force at about 120 or 
130,000 men. Our forces were equal, but 
we superiority of our troops was nat doubt. 

u 

*© On the 7th, at two in the mornin 
the Emperor was surrounded by the Marshals 
in the position taken the evening before. At 
haif-past five o'clock, the sun rose without 
elonds: it had rained the preceding evening. 
Though but the moath of September,. it was 
as cold as a December in Mora ia. The fol- 
lowing order wf the day was read :— 


“ Soldiers! behold the field of battle you 
have inuch so desired! Henceforth victory 
depends on you: it is NECESSARY to bs; It 
will give us PLENTY, GOOD QUARTERS for 
the winter, and a SPEEDY RETURN To your 
COUNTRY. Behave yourselves as you did at 
Austerlitz, at Friedland, Vitepsk, at Sino- 
lensk: that the latest posterity may speak 
of your conduet this day with pride—that it 
may rd of you, * He wasat that great bat- 
tle under the walls of Moscow.” 

‘© At the Imperial Camp on the heights of 

Borodino, 7th Sept. Three o’cock, a. m. 


At six o'clock, General Count Sorbier,. 
who had armed the battery on the right with 
the artillery of the reserve of the guard, come 
menced the fire. At half past. six General 
Compans was wounded ; at seven the Prince 
of Eckmuhl had his herse killed. ‘The attack 
advauced ; the musketry commenced. The 
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Vice-Roy, who formed our left, attacks and | Plauzanne, Marion, and Huart, were kill- 
carries the village of Borodino, which the ene- | ed; seven or eight generals were wounded, 


my could vot defend; that village being om | ...... We fired 60,000 cannon-shot, ~ i 
the left bank of the Kelegha. Atseven the) ‘* The Emperor was NEVER EXPOSED; ' 
Marshal Duke of Elehingen put himself in | neither the foot nor horse guards were ens ik: 


motion, and under the protection of sixty gaged, or losta single man. Had the enemy, 
p eces of cannon, whicl) General Foucher had | driven from his entrenchments, not endeas 
-placed the evening before against the enemy's , voured to retake them, our loss would have 


centre, bore upoa thecentre. A dhousand | been greater than his; but he destroyed his i 


pieces of connon spread death on all sides. 

* At eight o'clock ibe positions of the 
enemy were carried, his redaults taken, and 
our artillery crowned his heizhis. ‘The ene- 
my saw the ‘batile lost, which he thought 
had only commenced. A part of ‘his aitillery 
was taken ; the rest wus withdvawn lo his 
lines in the rear. In this extremity he at- 

. tempted to restore the combat, and to attack 
with all bis masses those strong positions 
which he was unable to protect. Three hun- 
died pieces of French cannon placed on.these 


heighis, thundered upon his masses, and his 


soldiers died at the foot of those parapets 


which they had raised with so mach labour, | 


and asa protecting shelter. 

‘¢ There still remained to the enemy his 
redoubts to the right. General Count Mo- 
yand marched .thither, and carried them; 
but at nine in the moroing, attacked on al 
sides, he could not maintain himself there. 
The enemy, encouraged by this advantage, 
amade his reserve and his last troops advauce 

_ 10 try-his fortune again. The Imperial Guards 
formed. a part of them. He attacked our 
_ centre, which formed the pivot to our right. 
For a moment it was feared that he might 
carry the village, which was burnt; the divi- 


sion Friant advanced thither: 80. picces of 


Fyench cannon immediately arrest, and thea 
annihilate the enemy’s columns, which stoud 
for two liours in close order, under the chain- 
shot, not daring to advance, unwilling to 
yetire, and renouncing the hope of victory. 

*¢ Tt was now two in the afternoon; the 
enemy had lost all hope ; the battle was end- 
ed, the cannonade siili continued ; the ene- 
my fought for retreat and safety, but uo lone 
ger for victory. 

“The loss of the enemy is enormaus ;. 
from. 12: to 13,000 men, and from 8 to 9000 
Russian: horses, have been counted on the 
field of battle: GO pieces of cangon and 
5000 prisoners have remained in our power. 

‘6 We have had 2590 killed, and thrice 
that number wounded. Our total loss may 
be estimated at 10,000 men; that of the 
enemy, at from 40 to 50,000. Never was 
there seen such a field of battle. 

**© We have lost the General of Division 
Montbrun, killed by a cannon-bali ; General 
Mount Caulaincourt, who was sent to occn- 
py his place, was killed by a shot of the 
same kind, an hour afierwards. 

“s Toe. Gencrals of. brigade -Compere, 


army by keeping it, from eight o'clock till 
two, under the fire of our batteries, and in 
| Obstinately attempting to regain that which 
was lost.” 


Lord Cathcart, the British Ambassador at 
St, Petersburgh, in a dispatch dated Sept. 13, 
says, ‘* Sept. 7, under cover of a thick mist, 
the French attacked the Russian left with 
great impetuosity, and with all the means 
and successions of fresh troops that they have 
| hitherto employed in their most desperate 
| exertions. 

«« They were received by the divisions of 
' grenadiers belonging to the left wiyg, come 
manded by Prince Bagration; and the centre 
' of the Russian line having in its tura attacks 
ed the mass directed against the left, the afs 
fair became general. The enemy are stated 
to have covered their retreat by the Wirteme 
herg infantry, and by large eorps of cavalry, 
| Gen. Platow, however, with the Cossacks, 
| followed them, and killed or took great num 
| bers. 
| ‘ The enemy retreated upwards of 13 
| wersts. 
«© [ have seen letters from distinguished 
| officers of great experience; they. consider 
| this as dy far the most dreadful and destruce 
tive engagement they ever witnessed, infinite. 
ly beyond that of Prussian Eylau. I have 
/not heard the Russian Joss estimated at less 
| than 25,000 men. The loss of the French 
| should be infinitely greater, because of the 
| pursuit, and because the fire of their ariillery 
i ceased at an early hour, while -that of the 
Russians contined.as long as the guns could 
| be browghit.to bear.” 
Extract of a Letter fiom St. Petersburg. 


“© The important news of the battle of 
Borodin arrived at St. Petersburgh in the 
night of th: 1\0u1 of September. Next day 
|asolemn Te Deum was sung at the conven- 
, tual charch of St. Alexander Newski: his 
| majesty the Emperor, always ready to appres 
clate meyit, and to reward distinguished sera 
| vices, has appointed Piince Katusoff marshal 
| general. 
| «© ‘The report from Marshal Kutusoff is 
dated fron: the field of battle, in the night of 
the 7th and 8th of September. Later accounts 
announice this battle as one of the most sane 
guinary ever. recorded in the annals of war;— 
that the troops fought with anexainpled fury 5 
—that the Emperor Napoleon made incredible 
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efforts to turn the left flank of the Russian 
army ; and it was not till after sacrificing 
the flower of his troops that he yielded the 
field of bade. The French are stated to 
have Jost 17,000 in killed, and the total cf 
their troops placed hors de combat is esti 
mated at 45,000. The marshals Dakes of 
Elchingen and Dantzic were wounded: a 
number of other generals were killed or made 
prisoners. Even on the 5th of Sept. there 
were 4 eagles and 8 cannons taken; the Rus- 
sians remained masters of the field, and made 
400€ prsoners. 

” b: this memorable dav the Russian ge- 
nerals, officers, and soldiers al! rivalled each 
other in zeal and intrepidity. Marshal Ku- 
tusoff was obliged to yicld to the reiterated. 
intreaties of the Russian Imperial Guards, 
that they might participate in the action ; 
but the marshal wishing them to remain at 
the points which he had assigned to them 
permitied only ove company from each regt- 
ment io signalise itself against the enemy. 

«* A number of divisions, ail the reserve 
of the left wing, and the greater part of the 
guards, as well as the arnied force (militie) 
of Moscow, were not at all engaged, They 
form, therefore, so many fresh troops at the 
marshal’s disposal. The governor general of 
Moscow, Coant Rostopehin, bas contribu. 
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ted very much, both by his conduct and 
example, to electrify the inhabitant: of thar 
capital, who breathe nothing but hatred and | 


tre of the city, was received by a fire of mus- 
ketry, which issued from the Kremlin. ‘The 
King of Naples ordered a battery of a few 
piecgs of cannon to be opened, dispersed this 
rolble, and took possession of the Kremlin. 
We have found in the arsenal 60,000 muse 
ke:s, and 120 pieces of cannon, on their 
carriages. The most complete anarchy reign- 
ed in the city; some dranken madmen ran 
thiough the diflerent quarters, and every 
where set fire to them. ‘The governor Ros- 
topchin had caused all the merchants and 
shupkeepeis to be carried off, through whose 
insttumentality order might have been ree 
estabiished. He had taken the precaution of 
carrying off the hremen with the fire-engines ; 
so that the mosi complete anarchy has desolate 
ed this great and fine city, and the flames are 
devouring tf We have fouud in it consi« 
derable resources of every kind. 

The Emperor is lodged in the Kremlin, 
which is in the centre of the citv, likea 
kind of citadel, surrounded by high walls. 


From the Twentieth Bulletin, dated Sept. 47. 


«© Moscow is the en/repot of Asta and of 
Europe. Its warebouses were immense ; 
every house was — for eight months 
with necessaries of every description. 

** Moscow, one of the finest and richest ei- 
ties in the world, ts No MoRE. On the 
14th the Russians set fire to the Exchange, 
to the Bazar, and the Hospital. On the 


vengeance against the hordes which the south | 1th a violent wind arose. Three or four 
has poured forth upon the powerful regions | hundred ruffians set fire to the city in 500 


of the north.” 

The Russians, it is understood, buried the 
dead on the field of bottle, which occupied 
5000 wen for three days! In the mean time, 
the grand corps de réserve of the French ar- 
my arriving, consisting of 30,000 men, the 
Russian general found himse!f obliged to re- 
tire, and abandon Moscow to its fate. He 
took up a postition about fificen or twent 
miles south of that city, to which the Fren 
advanced. 


From the Nineteenth Bulletin of the French 
Army, duted Moscow, Sept. 16. 


*© On the 14th, at midnight, we entered 
Moscow. The enemy bad raised on the 
Sparrow Mountain, two wersts from the ci- 
ty, some redoubts, which he -bandoned. 

«© The city of Moscow is as large as Paris ; 
it ic an extremely rich city, full of palaces of 
all the nobles of the empire, The Russian 

overnor, Rostopehin, wished to ruin this 
five city when he saw it abandoned by the 
He had armed 3000 male- 
factors whom he had taken from the duo- 
geons; he also summoned together 6000 sae 
fellites, and distributed arms among them 
from the arsenal. 

“ Our advanced guard, arrived in the cen- 


different places at the same moment, by or- 
der of the governor Restopchin. Five-sixths 
of the houses were built of wood; the fire 
spread with a prodigious rapidity ; it was an 
OCEAN OF FLAME. Churches, of which 
there were 1600; above 1000 palaces, im- 
mense inagazines; nearly all has fallen a prey 
to the fames. The Kremlin has been pres 
served. 

* The richest commercial houses in Russia 
are ruined. The shock must be considerable, 
The clothing, the magazines, and the equips 
ments of the Russian army have been con- 
‘sumed. They have reduced to beggary 
200,000 respectable inhabitants. This is the 
crime of Rostopchin. 

«* The resources which the army had found 
are consequently much diminished ; hows 
ever, we have collected, and are still collects 
ing, a number of necessaries. 

‘© The temperature is still that of autumn, 
| The soldiers have found and continue to find 
a number of pelisses and furs for the winter. 
Moscow was the depot of these articles.” 


From the Twenty-first Bulletin, dated Mose 
cow, Sept. 20. 
*» Three hundred incendiaries have been 


arrested and slot; they were provided wids 
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fusees six inches long, which they held be- 
tween two pieces of wood; they had also 
grenades, which they threw upon the roofs of 
the houses. The wretch Rostopchin had 
these prepared on the pretence that he wished 
to send a balloon, fuil of combustible matter, 
amidst the French army. He thus got toge- 
ther the grenades and other materials neeessary. 

«© The fires subsided on the 1gth and 20th ; 
three quarters of the city are burned ; among 
other palaces that beautiful one of Catharine, 
which had been wewly furnished: not above 
a@ quarter of the houses remain. 

** Manufactures were beginning to flou- 
rish_ at Moscow; they are destroyed. The 
conflagration of this capital will throw Ras- 
sia one hundred years back. 

** The weather is becoming rainy; the 
_ part of the army is in barracks in 

oscow.” 

The confused narration in these bulletins, 
which describes the entry of the French into 
Moscow, with the circumstances of the con- 
flagration of that city, has occasioned various 
conjectures as to the real origin of the fire. 
Buonaparie eutered Moscow on the 14th, in 
the afternoon. He savs the Russians burnt 
the Bank, the Exchange, &c. that day; but 
on the 16th it was set fire to, generally, by 
the raffians appointed for that purpose by 
Rostopchin. Coola it be set on fire in this 
regular and determined manner if the French 
were in settled and established possession of 
it?) We conjecture that the 14th, 1th, and 
16th were spent in hard fighting within the 
city itself: and that finding resistance vain, 
‘the governor at length set fire to what was 
now become the property of the French: 
probably many Frenchmen perished in the 
flames! That it is the continuation of the 
Russian plan—that it was foreseen and pre- 
determined we think credible, from the 
French accounts of the burning of other 
towns, and of the condition of Moscow pre- 
vious to the battle of Borodino. 

Let those who suppose that the oceupa- 
tion of Moscow by the enemy never entered 
into the contemplation of the Russians, re- 
collect the proclamation they issued on break- 
ing up from their entrenched camp at Drissa: 
especially the following sentences.— 

«* He would march to Moscow. Let him! 
—But can he, by the temporary possession of 
that city, conquer the Teesyive of Russia, 
and subjugate a population of thirty muil- 
Jions !” 

«© Already are our allies preparing to me- 
nace the rear of the invader; whilst he, in- 
veigled too far to retreat with impunity, 
shall soon have to combat with the seasons, 
and with innumerable armies of Russians !” 

The following are from various Freneh 
letters, published by authority, of course. 
They describe the busaing of other towns 
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previous to that of Moscow ; which, in fect, 
were so many preparatives to that dreadful 
catastrophe. 

«© The enemy's army, in retiring, burn the 
bridges and destroy the roads, in order to rea 
tard the march of the French army as much 
as possible.”"—— 

The commercial establishments at 
lensk were quite untouched. On the Borys. 
thenes, isa fine suburb, fo which the Ruse 
sians set fire, for the sole purpose of retard- 
ing our march a single hour. Never was 
war coaducted with so much inhumanity : 
the Russians treat their own country as they 
would that of an enemy. The country is 
fine, and abundantly supplied with every 
thing. The roads are admirable.” 

Smolensk was set on fire Ly the Russians, 
They set fire fo the suburbs on the day after 
the Lattle, when they saw our bridge estas 
blished over the Borysthenes. They also seé 
fire to Dorogholoni, to Viasma, and to 
Ghiat ; but the French came up in time to 
extinguish it. This may be easily conceived, 
The French have no interest in burning those 
towns that belong to them, and in depriving 
themselves of the resources which they afford. 
The cellars have been every where filled with 
brandy, leatiner, and every species of article 
that is useful to an army. 

“© If the country be wasted, if the inhabi« 
tants suffer more than a state of war warrants, 
the fault is in the Russiaus."— 

Extract of a Letter from Smo'ensk, Aug. 
23.—** The Russians have been so faiihful 
to their system of retreat, that iey are rea 
tiring to Moscow, and from thence, proba 
bly, they will go and take a position on the 
Volga, and perhaps farther. We have yet 
two months before us, All the iahabitants 
of the country tell us that the month of Sep- 
tember is magnificent here ; and that the bad 
weather does not begin till the end of Octo- 
ber. From the reports we receive from Mos- 
cow the greatest terror reigns there. Thouzh 
travellers boast of the hospitality of the nobles 
in that city, the latter are making heste to 
carry off their effects. They are packing up 
their pictures and archives. We care little 
about this, if they leave us their wine and 
cooks. The women of Smolensk are pretty 
enough, but almost all are fled to Moscow, 
from whence they will fly to Petersburgh, 
where they are not more quiet.” 

«© Gen. Count Caulincourt entered Viasma 
on the 29th August, at day-break. 

«© The enemy had burned the bridges, und 
set fire lo the several guurters of the city. 
Viasma is a town of 15,000 inhabitants: 
there are 4000 burghers, merchants, and ar- 
tisans; there are 32 churches. Cansiderable 
resources in flour, soap, drugs, &e. and 
large magazines of brandy, were found. 

“ The Russians burnt the magazines ; and 
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the finest houses in the town were on fire at 
our arrival. 

Paris, Sept. 20 —** Private letters from 
the grand army state, that according to all 
Appearances that army will approach near 
Moscow about the 6th or 7th of September. 
The same letters add, that a great number of 
Jamiltes have left that city, in which the 
greatest fermentation — ptevails. 

** Moscow is delivered up to all the agita- 
tion which precedes a great event. The no- 
bisity and rich inhabitants of that ancient 
capital are packing up and sending off their 
most valuable property ; and are making ar- 
rangements themyelves to abandon a city 
which they despair of seeing defended by an 
army in full rout.” 

The tollowivg is from Russian authority, 
previous to the fact. 

Advices from St. Petersburgh, dated 
the 6th September, confirm the arrival, in 
the Russian capital, of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. No official report had appeared of 
the batites of Smolensk and Valontina. 
Several families had arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh from Moscow ; and .they ‘wrile from 
the former cily as if the fa!! af Moscow was 
anticipated, wn the contemplation of which 
they do not discover the smailest symplom of 
despair as to the successful result of the cause 
of Russia. Fresh reinforcements had been 
sent off to Moscow, and also instructions 
from the Emperor, to desiroy every thing 
walual/e, or that might be useful to the ene- 
my, in the cily, as soon as his obtaining it 
by force appeared probable.” 

Paris, Oct. 13.— Private letters from Mos- 
cow of the 25th of Sepiember contain fresh 
details, the authenticity of which we will 
ee. respecting the catastrophe which 

appened in that city. 

ever was a destructive combination bet- 
ter combined. The agents ef Rostopchin, 
that is to say, 5C00 -banditti, to whom he 
had opened the prison doors, proceeded with 
dorches in their hands to different parts of the 
eity, and, to render the fire more destructive, 
they observed from what side the wind blew, 
all the buildings to windward. In 
many houses were found all soris of combus- 
‘tibles, which, ‘when discovered, our soldiers 
found impossible to extinguish, 

It was the prompt arrival of our troops 
which saved the Kremlin, all these facts ex- 
plain how the fire began in buildings and 
uninhabited houses. superb building of 
‘she bank was almost entirely consumed -be- 
fore the iron gates could be penetrated, and 
‘an entrance made. The firemen had been: 
obliged io quit the unfortunate city.”—— 

If then the Russian nobles had packed up 
‘their valuables,—if the principal fasilies bad 
early left the.city—if, last, ihe whole po- 
‘ulation was caniicd .eff by the Goyerno:— 
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then we infer that is in posses 
sion of-——— an empty town! The town that 
was about to be abandoned by its inhabitants 
was neither stocked with provisions, nor with 
valuables:—all he can say in praise of the 
abundance he finds in it, will but confirm us 
in the opinion that he enjoys A PLENTIFUL 
scarcity. Let us wait his opinion at the 
close of the winter. 

In the mean while the Emperor and Ki 
assures his good citizens of Paris, that he ig 
very comforlable in Moscow ; and has plenty 
of eatables, drinkables, wearables, and cons 
sumeables: all the necessaries, comforts, con- 
veniencies, and luxuries of life! !!—— 

Very comfortable in Moscow.” Very 
The Emperor's facetious assurance reminds us 
of the scarcely less facetious Quin’s address 
to Rieh the manager. At the end of a long 
vacation occasioned by theatrical ambition, 
Quin found his pocket too light, of which 
becoming impatient, he wrote to Rich, 


Jamat Bath. 


Quin.” 


The mighty monarch replied 
** Stay there, and le —— 
Rtcu.* 


The Panorama has been accused of wish 
ing to see Buonaparte in Moscow :—there he 
is, aceording to his (and our) wishes. We 
now ask, what is he likely to get by his sis 
tuation? — Observe! The population and 
provistons are removed, and the city %s burnt. 

We should not be at all surprised to hear 
of the Emperor and King, with King Joa 
chim, and all his marshals, being obliged to 
quit this delightful residence, to save his La- 
con, before winter comes in and renders his 
retreat impracticable, 

If the Russians can now cut off bis con- 
voys, and prevent assistance from reaching 
him, he is as welcome to his situation as 
Massena was to his before Lisbon. If he 
comes out alive, we shall blame the Russian 
Generals. Not that he is deprived of eve 
thing in Moscow ; but, what miserable shele 
ters from a Russian winter for a large army 
can barracks be, formed of burnt timbers, 
and dug into damp cellars? The officers, 
however may do well enough; there are 
streets of houses built of good materials, 
briek and sione, besides the Kremlin. The 
climate will severely affect his troops. Pros 
visions the ‘city affords none: the time for 
laying in winter supplies was not arrived. 
Surely the Russian armies can drive the couns 
try around him. The stories of ammunition, 
&c. found by the French, we do not believe, 
It is understood that Buonaparte has sent 
messages to the Emperor Alexander to men- 
tion ‘peace: they have been rejected. What 
has he to offer?—a train .of desolated pro- 


vinces, owas. consumed -by. fire, and Mos» 
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cow in ruins! If the Russians had antici- 
pated peace, in the remotest manner, they 
would not have burnt the ancient and holy 
capital of their empire. 


The appeal of tie Emperor to his subjects 
on this affecting oecasion merits preserva- 
tion. 

FOR THE INFORMATION OF THR PUBLIC, 

[By order of his Impertal Majesly.] 


It is with a heavy heart we are compelled 
to inform every son of the country, that the 
enemy entered Moscow on the 3d (15th) of 
September. The glory of the Russian em- 
pire, however, is not thereby tarnished. On 
the contrary, evéry individual is inspired 
with fresh courage, firmness, and hope, that 
all the evils meditated against us by our ene- 
mies, will eventually fall apon their own 
heads. The enemy has not become master 
of Moscow, ‘by overcoming, or weakening 
our forces: the commander-in-chief, by the 
advice of acouncil of war, bas found it ex- 
pedient to retire at a moment of necessity, in 
order by the best and most effectual means to 
turn the transient triumph of the enemy to 
his inevitable ruin. However painful it may 
be to Russians, to hear that the original ca- 
pital of the empire is in the hands of the 
enemy of their country, yet it is consolatory 
to reflect that he is possessed merely of bare 
walls, containing within their circuit neither 
inhabitants nor provisions. The haughty 
conqueror imagined that on his entrance into 

Toscow he would become the arbiter of the 
whole Russian empire, when he might pre- 
scribe to it such a peace’ as he should think 
proper but he is deceived in his expectations: 
he will neither have acquired the power of 
dictating, nor the means of subsistence. The 
assembled and daily inereasing forces of the 
districts of Moscow, will not neglect to block 
up every avenue, and to destroy such parties 
as may be detached for the purpose of collect- 
ing provision; until the enemy shall perceive 
that his hopes of astonishing the wor'd by 
the capture of Moscow were vain, and he be 
compelled to open a passage for himself by 
force. 

His situation is as follows;-—He entered 
Russia with 300,000 men, the principal part 


consisting of natives of different kingdoms, 


serving and obeying him, not from free will, 
notin the defence of their respective coun- 
thiesy—but solely from terror. The half of 
this multifarious army has been destroyed, 
partly by .our brave troops, parily by deser- 
tion, and partly by hunger and sickness: 
with the remainder he is come to Moscow. 
His audacious irruption, not only into the 
very heart of Russia, put into its ancient ca- 
pital, will, without doubt, gratify his am- 


bition, and .give cayse of boasting; but the 
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character of that measure must be determines 
ed by its result. 

He has not entered a country where every 
step he takes inspires all with terror, and 
beads both the troops aud the inhabitants to 
his feet. Russia is unaccustomed to subjec- 
tion, and-will not suffer her laws, religion, 
freedom, and property to be trampled apo : 
she will defend them to the last drop of her 
blood. Hitherto the general zeal against the 
enemy clearly evinces how powerfully out 
empire is guarded by the undaunted spirit of 
itssons. Thus, no one despairs; nor is this 
atime to despair, when every class of the 
empire is inspired with courage and firmness, 
when the enemy, with the remainder of his 
daily decreasing forces, at a distance from 
home, in the midst of a numerous people, 
is surrounded by our armies, one of which 
stands before him, and tire other three are 
endeavouring to cut off his retreat, and to 
prevent him from receiving any fresh rein- 
forcements,—when Spain has not only throwa 
off his yoke, but also threatens to invade his 
territorics,—when the greatest part of Eus 
rope (exhausted and enslaved by him), serv- 
ing him involuntarily, is anxiously and ims 
patiently awaiting the moment when she 
shall tear herself from his heavy and insup- 
portable chains,—-wien his own country sees 
a0 end to the torrents of its blood shed for 
his ambition. 

In the present disastrous state of human 
affairs, that country acquire eterna’ 
fame, which, after encountering all the ius 
evitable desolations of wat, shall at fast, hy 
its patience and intrepidity, succeed in pro- 
curing an equitable and permanent peace, not 
only fur itself, but also for other powers ; nay, 
even for those who are unwillingly fightio, 
against us? Jt is gratifying and natural fora 
generous nation to render good for evil. 

Almighty God! turn thy mercisul eye to 
thy supplicating Russian church. Vouchsate 
courage and patience to thy people struggling 
in a just gause, so that they may thereby 
overcome the enemy; and in saving them- 
selves, may also defend the freedom of Kings 
and nations. 


In our last we inserted a succinet descripe 
tion of Moscow : it was impossible we should 
then foresee that it would at so early a day 
le wo Mornze!! To complete our account 
of what that city was, we beg leave to add 
the following particalars. 


ADDITIONAL DESCRIPTION OF MOSCOW. 
Geographers and historians are not agreed 
us to the period when Moscow wes built. 
Some of them assert that it owes its founda- 
tion to Audiew the First; others assign tte 
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@rigin to the year 1300, and affirm, that it 
was buili by the Grind Duke Juiye Wiadi- 
mirowitsch. becime the ordinary resi- 
dence of the Czars, wo successively embel- 
Fished it with a great number of public build- 
ings. {twas always the seat of the head of 
the Russian church, and the spleudour con- 
tinued to increase till it became the capital 
of the Russiau npire. 

Tt has fallen off -1uce the Emperors trans- 
ferred their residvnce to Peiershurg; yet it 
lg its rank as one of the capitals of 

urope. 

On entering the city, its vast extent, the 
varicty and irregularity of us structures, the 
extraordinary contrasts it presents, strike with 
astonishment, Its streets are long and wide, 
But some only of them are paved, others are 
laid with ihe stems of trees or p'anks. 

Nothing can be. more discordont than the 
architectnre of the public buildings. The 
domes of some of the churches are covered 
with copper, others with pewter, others are 
painted or gilt, and in short, others are simply 
of wood. 

Moscow is a city, first built in the taste of 
Asiatic ar bitecture, but gradually assimilated 
to that of Europe. 

The popalation of Moscow is not propor- 
tionate to its extent [i contains vast parks, 
in which wild boars, deer, and other wild 
beasts, are kept) considerable number of 
large ganiens, and even in some quatiers 
tillage iands, impart to the city a very pictu- 
Fesque appearance. 

Voe Slobodsa, or the Suburb, forms an 
outermost od vast enclosure, surrounding all 
the other quarters, it is viself evelosed by a 
Jow rampart and a ditch. Besides buildings 
of ail kinds, i: contains fields, pastures, par- 
dens, and some jittle Jakes, which are the 
source of the Neuling. The suburbs amount 
in number to thirty-two, they contaim sixiy 
churches and ten convents. 

There ts truch busle in Moscow, a crowd 
is continucty pressing towards the quarter 
which contsins the shops, People of all 
sanks and of ail countries are to be seen 
there; mus the chief promenade of the wo- 
mew of the first rank in the city, who repair 
Shither to make their purchases. 

Besides the cathedra: is tie ancient palace 
of the Patsiarchs, where are preserved the 
entire weasures of the church, and the ma- 
puscripts which were formerly in the library 
of the Syneds. There are a great many of 
them, but they are heaped up on shglves 
and covered with dust; there are eight pres- 
ses filled with >clavonic manuscripts. There 
is a woqden box without a hd, in which is 
kept a manuscript gospel, written in Greek 
wpow parchment; it is of the fourth century, 
and is in a state of rapid decay. 

‘Lhe palace of the Czars is in a Gothic 


edifice, without any regular plan, and built 
in different orders of architecture; it is a 
mass of grotesque building; the spper part 
of it is heavy and covered with several small 
spires and gilt globes. A great part of the ~ 
front is ornamented with the arms of the 
various provinces which compose the Russian 
monerchy. Jt contains a portrait of Peter 
the Great, taken when he was very young, 
in the uniform of a serjeant; the cloune, of 
Catharive I., of Peter IL, of Anne and of 
Elizabeth ; the throne of Peter 1., and his 
brother; tHe jack boots which Peter used 
to wear on days of ceremony, also a pair 
with nails in the heels, which were to be 
worn on the Epiphany, or the day of the 
benediction of the water upon the ice; and 
immense quantity of dishes, vases, cups, 
basins, gold and silver candlesticks ; several 
thrones studded with precious stones, a 
throne presented by a Sophi of Persia; the 
crowns of Siberia, of Casan, of Astrecan; 
those of Anne, of Peter I], and Elizabeth, 
and several others, all made of gold, and 
studded with oriental pearls and precious 
stones; a clock, in which there is a Pope 
aud Cardivals, who salute as they pass by 
him; finally, arms, antique trappings of hor- 
ses, and five cannon of an extraordinary 
size, one piece of ordnance, in particular, 
whien is 16 feet long, the diameter of the 
bore being about three feet, and the thick 
ness of the metal eight inches; it was cast 
in 1694. 

‘The lower people dwell in buts, like sa- 
vages, wear long beards, get drunk with 
brandy on Sundoys,” quarrel, and become 
peaceable as soon as they have been sluiced 
with two or three buckets of water, which 
are usually kept ready for the purpose in 
places of public resort. What a contrast to 
the upper classes ! among whom we perceive 
civilization, accompanied by all its luxury 
and ail its exeesses. On the Ist of May the 
whole city is on foot, all brilliant equipages 
are displayed on the road to the promenade, 
called the German tables, where people take 
refreshments in tents and under trees. The 
remainder of the summer they amuse theme. 
selves at Vaux Hall aud the Palace-gardens ; 
but winter is the genuine season of pleasure. 
The streets covered with snow are thereay 
made cleaner and more passable. The fro» 
zen surface of the Moskua furnishes a new 
promenade, and the cold of twenty-five de- 
gees (Reaumur) has peculiar charms for the 
Moscovites. They then exhibit themselves 
in fraineaur, drawn by two horses. 

There is but one national theatre at Mose 
cow, and that is little frequented, particularly 
by persons of condition ; it is kept down b 
the great number of private theatres, eac 
nobleman having his own. It is the same 


| with respect to the musicians to the nobles, 
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they are claves; thus, nothing is more com- 
mon than to find a numerous band in the 
house of a private individual. He has no- 
thing to do but feed his artists, well or ill, 
and to clothe them decently when he sees 
company. 

The most remarkable public foundation in 
Moscow, is the Foundling Hospital. It was 
endowed by the Empress Catherine, in 1764. 
There is a theatre in this hospital, the deco- 
rations of which are tne work of the found- 
lings; they built it, painted it, made the 
dresses, and are themselves the actors. 

In the course of the fourteenth century, 
the Tartars possessed theinselves of Moscow, 
‘slaughtered the inhabitants, and reduced the 
city to ashes; is was soon, however, re-peo- 

led. The barbarians teok it a second time, 
In 1441, and committed the same excesses. — 
It was in a very flourishing state during the 
reign of [wan Basilowitz, After having 
cominitted unheard of cruelties at Novogorod, 
the ferocious J wan the 4th, on his return to 
Moscow, had 800 women thrown into the 
river, and stained the waters of the Moskua 
with the blood of 300 other victims, whom 
he caused to be executed. During the latter 
part of the 16th century, and a great part of 
the 17th, Moscow was the scene of most 
tragical events; there was a general massacre 
of the Poles within the walls. In 1771, it 
suffered terribly from the plague. 


From the North we advert to the South: 
—for of Sweden or Denmark, or Austria, 
we have little to say; and of Prussia, no- 
thing. Holland that wes, and France that 
as, are suffering under the miseries of a severe- 
fy urged conscription. Yaw myn Heeren, 
where is your boasted /iberty now ? adver- 
tise for it, as for goods lost or pilfercd ;— 
Dle ’t gevonden heeft en te regte lrengd, 
xal heerlyk beloont worden!* Yes, French- 
men! you submit to have another hundred 
thousand of your sons ordered to the slaugh- 
ter: you deserve it:—how many more con- 
scriptions ere twilve months are elapsed ? 

We were rizhtin expecting further activity 
in the North of Spain. Lord Wellington 
has employed his time and his army in be- 
sieging the Casile of Burgos, which the 
French had strengthened all in their power, 
and in which they had left a competent gar- 
rison, and an able officer. It has already 
resisted two assaults; but, we hope it is on 
the point of filling. We see another object 
in the North, which his Lordship will at- 
tempt, lime permits. In the interim 
Souit, and Suchet have joined in the East, 
and with Jourdan and King Joseph, form a 
giand army ; too much, as we guess, for the 


© He who has found it, and will bring it 
back again, shall be rewarded ina lordly mane 
ner, 


deserts of La Mancha to sustain. The Bri- 
tish and Spanish troops march parallel witht 
them on an interior circle, and therefore may 
pass over more than an equal space ju dese 
time, The present appearance is tuat of a 
battle in defence of Madiid. In our judg- 
ment, the object is great to tie Spaniards, 
not equally so to the British. But the Span- 
ish Cortes has at length, after long debates, 
appointed Lord Wellington Generalissimo of 
their armies. This bds tair for the mtroduc- 
tion of unity and combination into their 
movements ; and if subordination should 
really follow, it will greatly accelerate the 
desired issue. 


Since our last, war has been declared fore 
mally, against America, yet with a reserve 
calculated to place America completely in the 
wrong, if it continues:—the commanding 
officer on the station (Sir J. B. Warren) bas 
power to restore peace, when +atisfied that 
his duty diciates that measure. The first 
efforts of the American arms in Canada have 
been met with spirit by the British, and 
have completely failed. We confess a sure 


prize when the Park and Tower guns an- 


nounced the capture of the whole American 
army, acting in Upper Canada, under Genes 
ral Hull, by a British force, augmented by 
Indians. under General Brock. Lise a wee 
disciple of Buonaparte, General Hull Aatiered 
the Canadians with the term /iberty, while 
he threatened them with utter extermination 
if they refused to yield obedience to his mate 
ters, ot suffered an Endian to fight by theig 
side. He fancied he had neutralized the Ine 
dians ; and reported that the Canadian milie 
tia and the British troops deserted 10 him, a 
the rate of fis/ty or staty perday. His pree 
sumption has been severely punished. His 
friends say, he had no proper support: one 
of his own officers has stated that he, with 
others thought of displacing him ; and ‘the 
executive government talks of trying him ovt 
of hand. He defies them; for he is travele 
ling with all speed to the seat of government, 
to meet his accusers. This affair is likely, 
we conjecture, to keep alive the spirit of pare 
ty, atthis moment acting with uncommon 
ardour thronghont that coumry. Very many 
towns have held public mectings, have re- 
probated the conduct of government, have 
declared they will not become Frenchmen, 
nor coalesce with Frenchmen; and the party 
opposed to Madison even hope to drive bim 
froai his throne. The nephew of Gen. Hull 
has sunk the British frigate Guerriere, afier 
a smart action (44 guns and nearly 500 men, 
to 38 guns and less than 300 men)—but this 
does not gompensate the moriification endured 
by the American Commodore Rodgers with 
five or six sail, who bas crossed the Atlantic, 
Eastward, and Westward, Norihward, and 
Southward, to catchethe «ca-acurvyy! The 
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fate of America depends on the ensuing clec- 
tion of members to Congress, and on the 
general disposition of that body when it 
aneris. 

Perhaps we ought to say the very same of 
the tate of Britain. The disposition of the 
Parliament now electing, is of the utmost im- 
poriance io our country. Weare told, that 


never was a scarcity of money more evident, | 


at has left not a few of the electors in the 
lureh, for opposition ; even where opposition 
presented almost ceriaiuiy of success, 

Our wishes rest on able, diligent, vigilant, 
and steady mev. Though we have no very 
high opinion of King James's Aingcra/t, yet 
we agree.in his sentiments, as addressed to 
his people, on the eve of an election. 


Prociamation of King James the First for 
a new Parliament. 


[Given in Lord Bacon’s Works, 3 Vols. 4to.] 


«* Because the true and ancient institution 
of parliament, do require the lower house, 
at this time, if ever, to be compounded of 
the gravest, ablest, and worthiest members 
that may be found: we do hereby, out of 
the care of the common good, wherein them- 
selves are participant, without all prejudice to 
the freedom of elections, admonish all our 
Joving subjects, that have votes in the election 
of knights and burgesses, of these few points 
‘following : 

** That they cast their eyes upon the wor- 
-thiest men of all sorts, knights and gentle- 

men, that are lights and guides in their 
countries, experienced parliament men, wise 
and discreet statesmen, that haye been 
-practised in public affairs, whether at home 
or abroad, grave and eminent lawyers, sub- 
stantial citizens and burgesses, and generally 
-such as are interested and have portion in 
‘ the estate. ? 

Secondly, that. they make choice of such 
-as are well affected in religion, without de- 
lining either on the one hand to blindness 
-and superstition, or on the other hand to 
schism or turbulent disposition. 

‘* Thirdly, and ye that they be tru- 
dy sensible, not to disvalue or disparage 
-the house with bankrupts and necessitous 
persons, that may desire long patliaments 
-only for provection ; lawyers of miean account 
-and estimation ; young men that are not ripe 
for grave consultations; mean dependants 
upon great persons, that may be thought to 
have their yoices under command ; and such 
-like obscuce and inferior persons: so that to 
conclude, we may have the comfort to see 
before us the very face of a sufficient and 
well composed house, such as may be worthy 

~to-be a representative of a third estate of our 
- kingdom, fit to nourish a loving and com- 
+ fortable meeting between us and our people, 
-and.fitto be a poble instsument under the 


blessing of Alinighty God, and our princely 
care and power, and with the loving cone 
junction of our prelates and peers, for the 
setlling so great skies, as the proper objects 
of Parliament. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Provinces of Spauisi America, ou the Atlans 
lic, have generally returned io allegiance. 

This will in ume, revive the intercourse, 
and with it trade, aud support to the mother 
country. Miranga is seniences death. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.—Tue recent showers have been 
the means of keeping the beans and clover 
seed in the fields, beyond the usual time; but 
they are now carting in tolerable order, 
though perhaps the latter a little damaged. 
Wheat sowing is rather backward; notwith- 
standing, the farmers are now «il busy in the 
fields. The drill seems to be made more use 
of than any preceding year; and whether 
the seed is planted or sown, it goes into 
the ground well. ‘The lands work sufficiently 
fine; and should the slug or wirec-worm 
not be too troublesome, we have the prospect 
of the seed taking good root. The drill 
systein also appears to be preferred in putting 
in tares, and a large quantity of that kind of 
pulse is already in the ground, throughout 
this neighbourhood. The greatest number of 
beasts ever remembered, has been brought 
to the different fairs in this county; yet 
their price is not much reduced. Lean pigs 
and hogs are cheap. Turpips make a great 
show, particularly where the soil is congenial. 

Warwickshire. —In consequence of the 
unusual falls of rain towards the close of the 
month, but little seed-wheat is yet earthed. 
The fallows have worked well; and are now 
ready for its reception. ‘Turnips have thriyen 
very considerably ; and bid fair for a good 
supply of winter keep, being in general very 
sound and healthy. Grain of every descrip- 
tion (notwithstanding the abundant harvest), 
continues its late very hish prices. Lean 
stock is much in demand. Fat ware, except 
sheep, rather lower. For the sheep, serious 
apprehensions are entertained; they exhibit. 
ing strong symptoms of rot: this was formerly 
(last yeaning) a partial complaint; but is 
now general. The potatoe crop was never 
more abundant; nor more general. Trade 
is$dull and heavy, for want of a probable 
market. Wool stationary about Is. per lb. 

Suffolk.—The wheats prove a great crop ; 
as does grain of every kind; bat from this 
must be excepted, white peas; they prove 
not more than half a crop. Clover seed is 
about three parts of acrop. Turaips never 
were known to produce more feed than they 
do this year, Wehave had a fine time for 
planting of wheat, it is measly half doue. 
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SFATE OF TRADE. 
The produce of the West Indiés and the 


Spanish Main has experienced in the article 
of cotton a considerable rise in price: on 
some kinds, 1, ov others Id. Sea Island eet- 
ton 2d. perlb ‘The demand also continues 
brisk, and this notwithstanding 11,000 pack- 
ages were sold in a single week only, at Li- 
verpool, which is the great mart for the arti- 
cle. Speculation no doubt, has its share in 
this demand, though a considerable portion 
of it is for the supply of the Manchester 
trade. The same cause had also raised the 
rice of tobaccos, of which large sales have 
effecte! but chiefly for home cousump- 
tion aiid for Ireland. The finer sorts therefore 
have risen, while the ordinary, or for expor- 
tation, has not equally advanced. The quan- 
tity at market is about 17,000 hds. Virginia, 
and 2,100 hds. Maryland tobacco. In gene- 
ral it may he said of all American goods, that 
in consequence of the apparently fixed deter- 
mination for war, on both sides, the produc- 
tions of that country are rising in our mar- 
kets, as no doubt, the productions of this 
country are rising in that market. Rice is 
of uncertain price: the importers having 
parted with afl they held, the second hands 
are endeavouring to obtain as large a profit 
as the demand will allow: they ask vari- 
ous ptices for it, as fancy dictates. The de- 
mand for sugars of the British plantations 
has rather become flat; some small sales, 
notwithetanding, there has been little doing. 
The average price of sugar, as appears froin 
the last Saturday’s gazette, is 45s. 53d. which 
1s lower than our report of last month. 
This may be partly occasioned by the season 
of the year: shipments to the Baltic, being 
now over, or nearly over ; and the same cause 
operates on the price of coffee, the sale of 
which is heavy and not to be effected without 
difficulty at the prices quoted. Ram, is 
much as before. Pimento, no variation. 
The late sales at the East-India House were 
not of very great consequence ; the 3,000 
bags of Black pepper which were set up at 
74d being withdrawn ; as none were willing 
to purchase at that price. What was sold, 
was Privilege and Private-Trade which fetch- 
ed Gjd. to 7d. one lot 7id. White pepper 
at Is, Od. and is. 7d. The of new fruit, 
have been uncertain : at a late sale, red Smyr- 
na raisins fetched 50s. and 51s, the two first 
lots:—the remainder of 100 barrels were 
withdrawn. 280 Quarter barrels of New 
Sun raisins, were entirely withdrawn, New 
Blootns £6 10.. Currants 85s. to 87s. 

Baltic produce is somewhat less lively than 
it was. ‘Callow not higher. Flax, especial- 
ly goad sound flax, fetches higher prices than 
were generally looked for. The exchange is 
marked by the latest mail at 26d, Goods and 


valuables continue to be shipped off from St.” 
Petersburgh, in consequence, no doubt, of 


the uncertain aspect of aflairs‘in that coyntry. * 


Freight, up to £10, or even £12 per ton. 
The same causes have somewhat of a-relative 
effect op all produce from-that quarter and 


the unseitled state of Sweden, Norway, &c. - 
has at this time, considerable influences on” * 


sales; according to the variable appearanéed 
of affairs, or the different and changing opis 
nions of buyers and sellers. 


Bankrupis and Certificates, in the ordec of thele 


dates, with the Attornies. Extracted correctly 
from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSED?D.—Sept. 22. 
Griffin, Joshua, Kidderminster, Worcester, stationer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Binstead, ‘J. Chichester, Sussex, mnkecper. Alt. Pew 
and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Cheetham, S. Manchester, Victualler. Ath Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane. 
Day, B. A. Aston, near Birmingham, brass founder. Aft. 
Swain and Co. Otd Jewry. 

Fricker, T. Upper George Street, Mary-le-bone, plumbers 
Att, Popkin, Dean Sticet, Soho. 
Gillespy, Coal Exchange, London, coal-factor. Atte 
Atcheson and Morgan, Great Winchester Street, Broad 
Street. » 

g J. and T, Rattray, East-India Chambers, tyr. 
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chants. Att, Coore, Great Winchester Street, Broad . 


Street. 
Morris, T. Greenwich Road, Kent, baker. J. Pollen, 
Fore Sireet, Cripplegate. 


Parsoa, W. Manchester, bookseller. 4#t. Ehlisy Chancery. .. 


Lane. 
Ryatts, T. South Street, Sheffield, and W. Rvatts, Ports. ° 
mouth, razor-makers dt. Blakelock and Makinson, 
Serjeant’s-Inn, Fleet Street. 
Wade, J. Manchester, saddter, Att. Hardey, New Bridge 

Street. 
CERTIFICATES.—Oct. 13, 
G. Sizer, Oxford Street, silk-mercer—R. Rainey, Size 
Lane, merchant—Danicl Tobin and B. Jones Mitchell, 


& 


straw hat manufacturer—R. Fearns, Twicke 
poulterer. 


BANKRU PTS.—Sept. 26. 

Curtis, R. Bristol, chees¢émonser. Att. Lambert and 
Sons, Bedford Row. 

Hooper, C, Throgmoston Street, insurance-broker. Att. 
Huckett, O10 Bethlem, New Broad Streets 

Ryalls, T. South Street, Sheffield, York, and W. Ryalls, 
Portsmouth, Hants, razor-makers., Ale. Biakelock and 
Makinson, Serjeant's-Inn, Fleet Street. 

Stroud, W. Wapping Street, St. John, ship-ehandler. it. 

-eks, Wellclose Square. 

Taylor, P, Boston, Lincola, scrivener, Att. Hussey, 

Furnival’s-fon, Holborn. 
CERTIFICATES,— October 17. 

G. G. Blwa'l, Nentwich, Chester, linen and. woollen-dra- 
per—S. Dicken, Elle e, Salop, dealer—J. Henderson, 
Chatiotte Siréet, P od Place, St. Mary-le-bone, 
surgeon and apothecary—R. Dowding, Wapping Wail, 
cocper=B,. Wilson, Leeds, York, flax-spinner —C. 
Davis, Birmingham, shocmaker—C. Waite, Aldersgate 
Stiect, haberdasher--R, Petchail, 
wooilen-draper—R. Foulkes, Wilmot Street, Brunswick 
Sguare, linen-draper—W, Clark, Kingsand, Devon, slop- 
seller—T. Dyl.es, Great Easicheap, chocolate maker 


R. Hadden, Upper Priory, Birmingham, victualler—W. , 


Grifliths, Westwood, Wilts, dyer—J. Royie, Manches- 

ter, warehouseman—W. Siarp, Bradford, York, 

manufacturcr—H. Abboti, Buckiersbury, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS.—Sept. 29. 

Anstee, R.. Walcot, Somerset, butcher. Shephard” 
and Co. Bedford Row. 

Bowzer, F. 
Brecknock, iron-masters. 4it. B. Bigg, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Campbell, J. Throgmorton street, Merchant. if, Holt, 
Throgmorton Street: 


W. G. Overton, and L. Oliver, Hirwain, > 
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Geddes, A. and G. Evans, Upper Rast Smithfied, bottle 
and flint glass merchants. 4. Swain and Co. Old 


Jewry. 

Mackenzie, A. J. and Henry Roper, Cross Street, Fins- 
Dury Square, merchants. Druce, Billiter Square, 
Fencburch Street- 

CERTIFICATES.— October 20. 

John Shillito, Great Tower Street, plumber—W. Lucas, 
Ho'beach Marsh, Lincoln, jobber—T. Carter, Charles 
Street, Northampton Square, dealer—T. Perkes, Hil- 
hampton, Worcester, dealer—Stephen Hall, Bristol, 
jronmonger—G. E. Fidler, Oxfor. Street, jeweller—S, 
Holroyd, sheffield, manufacturer—T. Salter, Bagnigze 
Wells, victualier—B. Stephenson, Leeds, merchant—J. 
Helis, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, corn-dealer —J. 
Wailey, Lime Street, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS.—Oct. $. 


Brierley, J. Shcepwashes, near Oldham, Lancaster, cot- 
ton-spinner. Beetham, Cowper's Court, 
Choriey, J. D. Bolton, Lancaster, whitster. Att. Med- 
dowcroft, Gray’s-Inn. 
Davidson, W. EB. South Blyth, Northumberland. block 
= mast-maker, Att. Atkinson and Co. Chancery 
ane, 
Howell, J. Surrey Street, Strand, tailor, Att, Parnell and 
Raffles, Church Sireet, Spitalfields. 
Pontifex, D. C. Holborn, silk-mercer, Att, Walker, 
Chancery Lane. 
Read, 3. Ringwood, Southampton, malster. Att. Dean, 
New-Inn. 
Lambden, H. Bristol, pin-manufacturer. Ait, Sweet and 
Stokes, Basinghall Street. 
Long, J. J. Minories, mercer, Ait, Walker, Chancery 
ane. 
Young, J.'G. Percy Street, Si, Pancras, builder. 
Smith, Bedford Row. ‘ 


CERTIFICATES to be granted on or before Oct. 24. 

C. Hayter, jnn. Staines, smith—M. Tucker, Tivertons 
Devonshire, milliner—T. Phillips, Plough Court, Lom- 
bard Street, merchant—R. Anderion, birmingham, cut- 
$er—J. Grimshaw, Manchester, music-sciler-—-G. Alston, 
Piymouth, builder —J. W. A. Snugzzs, Lime Street, 
merchant—J. Simon, Portsea, siopselier— A. Aaron, 
—, Court, Duke’s Place, spectacle-miker W. 

ownson, Way ping Wall, iroumonger—A. Men, 
pool, merchant—I. Meggitt, Se.by, Yorkshire, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS,— 

Bearchell, W. Bell Lane, Spitalfields elest.mapufacturer. 
Att. Bennett, New-Inn Buildings, Werch Street. 

Buckley, J. Mossley, Lancester, makecper. Battve, 
Chancery Lane. 

Cock, C Week, Wells, Somerset, miller. Ait, Bleas- 
dale and Co, New-Inn, 

Denton, R. Pastcheap, chocolateemaker. Pope, 
Modiford Court, Fenchurch Street. 

Eaton, J. Crooked Lane, Canon Street, truank-maker. Ait, 
Wasbroug!i, Sun Court, Cornhiil. 


_ Gregory, J. W. Fishbourne, and §. Mappin, Shefield, 


York, cutlers, Ait. Battve. Chancery 

Hanson, J. St. John Street, Clerkerwe'l, innkeeper. 4it, 
Wilkinson and Greenwood, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Trish, S. P. King Street, Soho, tailor, dé. Pike, Air 

Street, Piccadilly. 
Lambden, H. Bristol, pin-manufacturer, Att, Sweet and 
B Stokes, Basingha!) Street. 
Marsham, W. Winchmore Hil!, Middlesex, stockbroker, 
Ait, Hine, Hall Staircase, Inner Temple. 


+ Mair, T. Broad Street Buildings, merchant. .4/t. Swain 


and Co. Old Jewry, 

Miles, R. Brompton, Kent, tallow-chandier. 4/4, James, 
Earl Street, Blackfriars. 

Multhorp, A. New Bridge Street, Vauxhall, ironmonger. 
Ati. Kogers and Son, Manchester Builaings, Westmin- 
ster. 

Bolomon, 3. and M. Solomon, Mitre Court, Aldgate, 
watch-manufaciurers. Isaacs, Bury Street, St. 

» T. Ipswich, Suffolk, upholsterer. 4st. Kedit 
Cook's Court, Carey Street. i 


“Steele, J, Fullwood, Lancaster, skinner. it. Windle, 


Street, Bedford Row. 

Sheppard, J. Marland M ll, Lancaster, corn-miller, Aut. 
Hurd, King’s Bench Walks. Temple. 

Tyler, J. Mountsorrell, Leicester, miller. Att. Sandys 
and Co. Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

CERTIFICATES.—Oet 27. 

J. B. Pooley, H. Kensington, W. Styan, and D. Adams, 
London, bankers.—J. Stcing J. T. R. and R. Smith, 
Fenchurch Streer, merchants.—O. Pell, Liverpooi, mer- 
chatt.—T. Pairfax, Carlisle, Pudsey, drysaiter.—J. 
Besion, New Saswo, Hadicy, jun. 


by, chemist.—J. Foot, Stanton Drew, dealer.—M. Go. 
mersall, Morley, dealer.—W. Scales and J. Scales, jun, 
Burton Smithies, cotton-spinners, —T. Vanberman, 
Mary-ie-Bonne Street, oilman.—H. Pape, Pocklington, 
ocer.—T. D. Woolbert, Charing Cross, hatter.—A, 
arrington, Csutched Friars, lighterman. 
BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 10. 

Addington, J. Tottenham Court Road, tallow-chandler, 
Att. Reardon and Davis, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street. 

Chambers, E. Cullumpton, Devon, Hen. Clarke Granger, 
Knightsbridge, and R. Chambers, jun. Broadhembury, 
Devon, bankers. Vizard and Hutchinson, Lincoln’se 


Inn. 

Charles, A. Old Jewry, wine merchant. Ait. Holmes and 
Lowden, Clement's-Inn. 

Follett, T. aud J. Neale, Liverpoo!, merchants, A??. 
Sheppard and Co, Bedford Row. 

Graves, C. Holborn, linen-draper. Aft. Dawes, Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Hulme, T. Salford, Lancaster, victualler. Aft. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

Jack, R. Manchester, manufacturer. Att. Shephard and 
Co. Bedford Row. 

Jones, W. jun. Bristol, brosh-manufacturer. Att. Hurd, 
King’s Bench Walks, Temple. 

M‘Millan, J. Liverpool, merchant. Ait. Battye, Chane 
cery Lane. 

Spencer, J. Manchester, and W. Spencer, London, mete 
Chants. Att, Milne and Parry, Temple. 

er, J. Manchester, merchant. Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 

Stoke, #8. and H. Hunt, South Stree’, Finsbury Square, 
merchants, Att, Sweet and Stokes, Basing?:sll Street. 
Sheppard, W. New Kanglagh, Millbank, Westminster, 

vietualler, At Railton, 
Twyior, W. City Road, sikk-mercer, Att, James, Bucke 
lersLuty. 
Thompson J. P. Great Newport Street, engraver, Att, 
and Knight, Castle S.reet, Falcon Square. 
White, 7. jun. and J.D. Lubbren, Great Winchester 
Street, merchants. tt. Lang, AmericaSquare. 
Whittle, J. Edward Street, Limehouse Fieids, mariner. 
4ti, Blunt and Bowman, Old Bethiem. 


CERTIFICATES, Ort. $1. 
Viliamson, Watling Strect, warehouseman—S. Slyth, 
od S. Sivth, jun. Southmolton Street, chinamen 
r, Selby, York, merchant—J. O'Brien aad 
sbury Square, Irish linen merchants. 
ANERUPTS.—Oct. 18. 
lworth, near Mellor, Derby, cotton- 
4u, Ehis, Chancery Lane, 

Brown. 8. and H. Scott, St. Mary-at-Hill, merchants, 
At;. Kioblewhite and Co, Gray’s-Inn Place. 

Featherstonhaugh, J, St. Mary-at-Hill, Lower Thames 
Street, coal-factor. Att. Harman, Wine Office Court, 
Ficet Street, 

Hull, J. Judd Street, near Brunswick Square, baker, Att. 
Good, York Street, Commereral Road. 

Jonson, T. Kidderminster, grocer. Att. Parrer and Co. 
Nicholas Lane. 

Marchant, C. Gloucester Street, St. George the Martyr, 
stviuner and bockbinder. Ait. Tarrant and Co. Chane 
cery Lane, 

Palmer, W. and M. Palmer, Oxfoxl Strect, straw hat 
makers. Ast. Robinson, Ralf Moon Street, Piccadilly. 

Rodvet, J. jun. Hare Street, Woolwich, baker. tt. 
Isaacs, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 

Saddington, J. Kenréngton Common, corn-dealer. Atty 
St. Swithin’s Lane, Lombard Street. 
Scott, H.'T. St. Mary-at-Hill, wine merchant, Att. Ellity 

Gray’s-Inn Square, 

Shuter. J. Cheltenham, upholsterer, sti, Meredith and 
Co, Lincoln’s-Inn, New Square. 

Stewart, A. and J. M. Denham, St. Mary Abbotts, Ken- 
sington, dealers and chapwomen. ff. Dawson and 
Wrattislaw, Saville Place, Burlington Street. as 

Tew, H. Weilclose Sqnare, tea-deaier. tt. Dalton, Union 
Strect, Bishopsgate Street. 

Walker, J. Wakefield, York, linen-draper. Att. Evans, 
Hatton Garden. 

Wareing, W. Watherhead Mill, near Oldham, Lancaster, 
coiton-spinner. Att. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

CERTIPFICATES.—WNov, 3. 

C. Blunt, Projean Square, dealer.—S. and J. G. Baines: 
Bradfoid, Wilts, bakers.—J. Jones, Worcester, glover: 
J. Greaves, Fish Street Hill, leather-seller.—G. H- 
Browne, John Street, Bedford Row, scriviner. —J« 
Chapman, Newmarket, grocer.—W. R. Laxton, Gower 
Street North, builder.—§, Williams, Oswestry, deai¢r, 
Cock, Deptford, coal-mempant.— § Tre wt 
Wears, brick-maker, 
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Smithfield, per stone of Slb, to sink the Offal, , coats.® Sunderland, Newcastle. 
Beef. Mutton, Veal. Pork. Lamb. 25 to 43s.6d. | 33s.9d. to 50s. 
@ dv & 2 0 6 36 0 | 
12/6 2|7 8/7 017 6 4 
19/6 O16 217 817 017 6 * Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. ee i 
Sept. 28]5 4/5 616 817 816 4 | i 
Oct 5/5 0/5 216 417 8/60 x88 sig 
12/4 8/5 0/6 0}8 0/6 0 Se fom | 
St. James’s.*  Whitechapel.* Sept.21 | 57 72 | 55 29,98 72 Fair 
Hay Straw Hay. Straw. 22156 66 | 56 398 =o Rain 
23 | 55 57147 30,01 36 Cloudy 
Sept. 28)6 00;2140|] 6 60;2100 24150 57) 42 2995 30 Cloudy 
Oc. 96] 6 00/220 251} 45 62) 55 30,10 47 Fair 
12/5 180/296] 5120]2 10 26155 64|57 ,09 45 i 
19/6 20] 5 120]2 70 62 410. 40 Fair 
Butts, 56lb. 26d, | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 29155 56 Cloudy 
Dressing Hides 21 perdozen —= 37 ' | 
& Crop! lides forcut.23 Ditto, to 70—40 | 56 93 | 55 
Flat Ordinary — 18d. | Seals, Large, £9. Oct, 1/56 62) 54 10 Raia 
Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 48 065/48 95 | 42 Fair 
Soap, yellow, LO4s.; mottled, 118s. ; curd, 122s, 46 66 50 30,00 | 40 Fair 
Candles, per dozen, 14s. Od; moulds, 15s.6d. 4/50 65 | 50 29,90 40 Fair 
| 9 5,54 65)57, ,60 36 Fair 
p Sept. 19 | 16,631 quarters, Average 126s, 84d. 5 6 | 60 641} 46 330 | 30 Cloudy i 
26] 4,5383—- — — — 132 44 | 7:44 58)52' ,39 | 36 Fair 
= Oct. 3] 9.023—- — — —116 §& 8/55 62/47 ,20| 46 Stormy 
10/11,967— — — — 18 5 9 47 57} 59! 444 | 10 Showesy 
Sept. 25] 15,206 sacks. Average 119s. 64d, 10 50 56 | 50 | 337 | 0 Rain 
50.53/45 435) 16 Cluudy 
“ Oc 2/10,116— — — — 114 103 
ps 4 52} 44); ,20/ O Rain 
14,035— — — — 109 7% 
14 47 52/45 28,85} O Rain ‘ 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 15 46 54) 42 29,16) 16 Shower i 
Sept. 29| 6s. | 44d. | Is, 16 45 55} 42 50 28 Fair 
= Oct 6] 6 5 3 25 1 73 17 40 54]50 O Rain 
13] 6 2 3 1 1 64 18 50 56) 50 28,90; O Rain 
20; 6 2 1 64 19 54 5 
* The highest price of the market. din i 
American pot-ash, per cwt. 2 10 0 to 2 12 Lead, white........ton 42 0 0 t00 O 
Ditto pearl........ 218 0 3 0 Logwood chips......ton 0 0 0 0 
Barilla O 2 2 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 9 0 10 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 112 0 114 Mahogany ..........ft O 2 ru ® 
Camphire, refined....ib. 0 6 3 0 0 Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 20 0 0 22 0 ® 
Di:to unrefined ..cwt. 1910 0 0 0 | Ditto spermaceti..ton 85 0 @ 0 0 ® 
Cochineal, garbled 1 tl 112 0; Dittowhale ........ 40 0 42 0 
Dito, 0 6 0 7 DittoFlorence, {chest 3 00 3 3 ° 
- Coffee, fine.. wh 3 3 0 3 13 0 | Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 20 00°? 
pe Ditto ordinary. Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 6 00 610 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb, O 1 4 1 7) Rice, Carolina........ 3 0 3 3 
. Ditto ‘Jamaica. . 01 2 0 1 5, Rum, Jamaica lond gal. O 4 4 054 
S Ditto Smyrna... 0 0 1 Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 6 0 3 8 
Ditto East-India...... 0 0 8 1 Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 311 0 3 13 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 3 6 0 4 7 Silk, thrown, Italian..1b. 2 10 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 27 O O!Silk, raw, Ditto.... 1215 23 
10 10 9 Tullow, English....cwt. 318 0 0 0 
Flax; Riga..........tonl22 0 0 125 0 Ditto, Kussia, whit.. 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh ....105 0 0 108 0 0| Ditm———, yellow.. 415 0 © 0 © 
Galls, Turkey......cwt, 8 0 0 8 8 0! Tar, Stockholm....ba. 2 3 0 25 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 110 0 O 0} Tininblocks......cwt. 613 6415 ® 
Ditto English....... 015 6 O O} Tobacco, 0 0 2 0 3 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 610 0 817 Ditto Virginia... 0 04 0 04% 
Hemp, © O 112 Wax,Guinea......cwt 8 0 9 0 9 
Ditto Petersburgh ....110 0 0 112 © Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 35 0 0 0 0 
Hops 0 0 O O O O| Wine, Red Por....pipel25 0 @ 130 0 
Indigo, Caracca......1b, O11 GO 6] Ditto Lisbon........100 0 0 120 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 3 9 O11 0 0 0 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 1410 0 1519 O]| Ditto Vidonia........ 80 0 0 94 0 9 
Ditto Swedish........ 21 0 0 DittoCalcavella......110 9 0 126 0 
Ditto Norway........ 20 0 0 GO} DittoSherryes..butt.105 0 0 120 0 O 
Lead in pigs.. ..-..fod. 29 0 0 Ditto Mountain...... 75 08 100 0 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam, ns. 29-6—Ditto at sight, 28-3--—Rotterdam, 8-17——Hamburgh, 27——Altone, 27-1 
—— Paris, 1 day’s date, 18 ——Ditto, 2 us. 18-20 ——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. ——Cadiz, in paper 
-——Cadiz, eff. 48§——Bilboa——Palermo, per oz. 1254.-—Leghorn, 58-——Genoa, §4——Venice, in eff. 52 


——Naples, 42-—~Lisbon, 69}——Oporto, 


B. of Holland, 5 per cent. 
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20th October 1812, 


London. 


London Premiums of Insurance, October 20th, 1812, 


Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 


t lg. 


At 


Malta, Sicily, 


Indies, out and- home. 


&c. ret. 6. 
At 15 gs. 


Sm 
Home the 


Honduras, ret. 5. Canada, New- 
Southern Whale Fishery ; 


foundland, home 20 gs. with ret, 
na, Constantinople, Salonica. 


same. 
At 20 to 25 gs. 


Dublin, per cent. 9 —— Cork, ditto 9 —— Agio 


4 and 4. 


Stockholm, with returns, 
ret. 


St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 
Home 20 to 25 gs.—to 30 gs. R. 5. and 5. 


gut and home. 


gs. 2. Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporte; Home 8 


gs. 3 to 4 for convo 


Home 8 to 10 gs. 
» Africa, Malaga, &c. 


Gottenburgh 10 to 12 gs. 


Madeira. 
Cape of Good Hepe 


At 10. gs. Leeward Islands, with convoy. 
Western Isles. 


y 3 ret. |. 
East- 


Jamaica, with convo 


Home 25 gs. ret. £5. 
Brazils, home 12 w 15 gs. 


Hopec 10 gs. 
At 10 to 12 gs, 


5 to 6. 


mouth, and Falmouth. 


Chester, and 


/ 


Hull, Newcastle, | At 8 gs. 


‘Yarmouth, 


and Portsmouth. 
At2 gs. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry. [ 


t 14 gs. 


A 


The Average Prices of Navigalle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, ce, from 20th September to 
at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter's Court, Throgmorton Street, 


Ports of Scotland, Bristol 


Liverpool}. 


Gibral- 
Home with returns 6 | At 12 gs. 


France, with licences ; ret. 2 gs. 


East-India, Comp. ships. 


t2gs. 
t5es. 
tar, with returns. 


A 
A 


London Dock Stock, £108: to £105.—West-India Dock, £149. £148. to €149.—East-India Dock, — 


—Globe Assurance Stock, £108. to £105.—Imperial ditto Shares, £50.—Eagle ditto ditto, £3. 15s.— 
Hope ditto ditto, {[—, —Atlas ditto ditto, — —East-London Water-Works, £80. to £75.—Kent ditto, £60. 
—London Institution Shares, £55.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £210. £205. to £208.—Kennet and 
Avon, £23.—Leeds and Liverpool, £205. to £207.~-Wilts and Berks, £19. 10s.—Thames and‘Medway, —. — 
Huddersfield, £20.—Grand Surrey, £128. to £11§.—Gtand Western, £32 Disca=Grand Vaion, £20. Disc. 
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